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If it hasn’t this trademark, it isn’t a Victrola 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous Victor trademark “His 
Master’s Voice.” It is not a Victrola without the Victor dog. This trademark is on 
every Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from inferior substitutes. 

The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is derived from the word “Victor” and designates the 
products of the Victor Company only. 

As applied to sound-reproducing instruments,“ Victrola” refers only to the instru- 


ments made by the Victor Company — the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


Look inside the lid— insist upon seeing the famous Victor trademarks. On the portable 
styles which have no lid, the Victor din sae appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.,,U.S!A. 


Victrola 
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Daily Results 


“Problems that formerly 
worried me are now so easy 
as to seem almost unreal, 
since I gained power of per- 
sonality through Conscious 
Evolution.” 

“Conscious Evolution has 
made me conscious of new 
energy, of a better power of 
mind. I seem tireless. I 
seek action, instead of stag- 
nation, as formerly.” ‘ 
“Tam filled witha new zeal.” 

“] would not take fifty 
thousand dollars for the 
power which in six weeks 
Conscious Evolution has 
given me.’ 

“I am happy to say that 
I received your instructions, 
and that in spite of traveling 
a good deal, my condition or 
power is remarkable at nine- 
ty years of age.” y 

“I am certain I am gain- 
ing in every way, for I feel 
as full of ‘fight’ and energy 
as a wildcat.” 

“I owe my rise from the 
position of a country insur- 
ance agent to virtual head of 
one of the largest imsurance 
companies of the world en- 
tirely to the power of person- 
ality Conscious Evolution 
has given me.” 

“My weak will and per- 
sonality for years made it 
possible for my business 
partners to rob me of my 
proper share of profits. Con- 
scious Evolution gave me 
courage, self-reliance and 
power of personality, and I 
made my partners pay me 
$160,000 out of which they 
had bull-dozed me during my 
feeble and powerless days.” 

“One year ago I was an 
old man at forty: today I 
am a youth of forty-one.” 

“Fourteen years ago at 
the age of 68 I was an old 
man: today at the age of 82 
I am the marvel of my 
friends; I am younger than 
most men at 40. Your sys- 
tem gave me a new lease on 
life.” 

“The beauty of your 
whole advertisement is that 
every word of it is the truth. 
Your system is the most 
wonderful in the world; it 
gave me new energy, 
strength and life; in other 
words, it made a new man 
of me. I have been an_ad- 
vocate of your system since 
the first day I used it; I 
have withstood a mental 
strain during the past year 
which would have broken 
my health had it not been 
for your system.” 

“Can’t describe the satis- 
faction I feel.” 

“Worth more than a thou- 
sand dollars to me in in- 
creased mental and physical 
capacity.” 

“I have been enabled by 
your system to do work of 
mental character previously 
impossible for me.”’ 

“Words cannot’ explain 
the new life it imparts both 
to body and brain.” 

“I became aware of the 
beneficial power of Con- 
scious Evolution at the end 
of the first ten seconds.” 

“In ten seconds Conscious 
Evolution proveditself tome.” 
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Unless your mind and body are capable of withstanding abuse wif Do 2! 
out distress, you have no real mental, vital, living or health powell 
You have but average power of life. You have but negative heal te oi, 
Real health power, real personal power, real power of life and rede 200” 
success come only through the supremely vital power to live and thi von « 
masterful power to succeed. The Conscious Evolution character @y “fim 
power of life, higher vitality and dynamic energy will enable you Bos 
easily master, capitalize, and enjoy conditions that now distress youll « mperab 
A unique and wonderful discovery that has revolutionized hamul —— 
possibilities and furnishes the body, personality and mind with Th 
degree of driving and smashing energy that surpasses imaginati , 


There is a new and marvelous science of recon- 
structing and recreating the human organism and 
energizing the mind—a system of mental and 
physical evolution that has already revolution- 
ized richly the lives of men and women all over 
the country. It has brought them a new kind of 
health, pleasure, strength, energy, confidence, 
might, power of personality and success. It has 
given them such marvelous energy of mind and 
body and they enjoy a life so full, so intense, so 
dominating, so thoroughly worth while that the 
old life to which they were accustomed seems 
totally inferior in every respect. 


Dynamic Power 


This new system gives a new idea of how truly 
masterful, conquering, creative, healthy and happy 
a human being can be—how overflowing with 
life, dash, energy and the fire of triumph. It is 
thoroughly natural and simple but it accomplishes 
seemingly impossible results without study, loss 
of time, use of drugs, medicines, or dieting, with- 
out weight-pulling or apparatus, without violent 
forms of exercise, without massaging, electricity, 
cold baths or forced deep breathing, in fact this 
system does its revolutionizing work without ask- 
ing you to do anything you do not like nor give 
up anything you do like. And so wonderful are 
its results that you feel the surging of the higher 
energy within the first thirty seconds—half a 
minute. 


A Conquering Personality 


Many men and women have amazing mem- 
ories, high education, excellent health and even 
unusual strength of body. Many are good-look- 
ing, are good talkers, and possess every advantage 
that training and blind evolution can give them. 
Many have read practically every book ever 
written on how to be a success and attain a 
dominant will power and yet these men and 
women are failures in life because they do not 
possess a vital, triumphant, dynamic power of 
personality. Their energies and knowledge are 
not creatively corelated and activated. They do 
not possess the conquering personal power such as 
Conscious Evolution develops and which is so es- 
sential to a really fine and true and beautiful 
success. 

Conscious Evolution can quickly show you that 
you are only half as alive as you must be to re- 
alize the higher jobs and complete benefits of liv- 
ing in full, that you are facing the world with 
ony half the personality that you are easily 






















capable of having, that you are not only hal 
well as you should be, half as vigorous as yous 
be, half as ambitious as you may be, ando 
half as well developed as you ought to be 
fact Conscious Evolution can demonstrate to 
in thirty seconds—!% a minute—that you are 
ing an inferior life. 


A Supreme Life Awaits You 


The fact is that regardless of whether you 
rich or poor, Conscious Evolution can prove 
you readily, by demonstration, that you are lai 
ing an inferior life. You owe it to yourself 
give Conscious Evolution the opportunity to 
you the way in which you may completely 
easily come into possession of a new dynl 
life, and unusual vigor, a dominant type of ii 
energy and power of personality—a new fr 
tion of the meaning of life and success. 


CONSCIO. 
Make Yourself Fearless — Forcefulqgm power « 
Alive — Vital— Powerful —Dyx 2 CONSCrO. 
— Constructive — Creative — Supremiiipenonal pow 


You consist of mind and body, and upon} wil 
evolution depends your power of life. 
Conscious Evolution can increase your ? 
of life” amazingly, so that you may have 9% 
energy of mind and body, and with super-am 
of mind and body, the problems of life 
now annoy you, antagonize you and overw 
you will seem as non-existent. You will # 
new freedom—a handsome liberty. 
Life is difficult only for those who have # 
“powers of life.” Those who have Heme 
power of life overwhelm the obstacles and 1 
the goal and success, while those who ae™ 
in life become anchored to posts of fi 
The most important possession or 
you is “great power of life.” Do 
merely on blind evolution but gain @ 
power of life” through Conscious Evo 
you will find that life and success hold 
new and higher meanings for you. 


Become Fearless, Triumphaily 
Successful 


Your fate—your failure or success—You f 
tion in life is a consequence of your 
power. Conscious Evolution can 
fate by increasing easily, quickly aa" 
fully your power of personality—powe™, ' 
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A Do not be satisfied with the non-productive, inconsequential, empty, mediocre, non-creative life. 
WARS tive the triumphant life, the productive life, the life of influence and importance. 

wwe Conscious Evolution can give you the spirit to advance, the spirit to do, the spirit to accomplish, 
the spirit, the will and the power to succeed. 

Everywhere throughout the land men and women, in every walk of life, through Conscious Evolu- 
tion, are secretly and privately advancing themselves in life, happiness, joy and power—through con- 
i sciously employing the principles of evolution. Whether you are a Doctor, Lawyer, Banker, Business 
Man, Financier, Mechanic, Soldier, Sailor, Laborer, Philosopher, or Scientist, Conscious Evolution is for you. 

Give Conscious Evolution a trial of thirty seconds—a half minute—and you will become 
personally conscious of the new life and higher energy, and vitality of which you can have 
a superabundance, accordingly as you may really desire. 





These Introductory Books Are Free 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books 
‘ynam which explain his system of Conscious Evolution and what it has 
and. qlready done. Write for these books—not because Conscious Evo- 
te. It lution has meant so much to 262,000 other men and women, not because 
there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one 
member a pupil of Swoboda but because they contain valuable ideas for you. 
Conscious Evolution is being personally used by many of the most promi- 
nent physicians, and such men as Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, 
the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the 
Cadahys, the Swifts, the Armours and McAdoos for advancing themselves 


n energy, health, vitality and power of personality. 


Write for these books because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied 
power, earning power and personal power. They are filled from 
cover to cover with the vital facts about yourself and how you can acquire 
: of power in body and mind that you so consciously or unconsciously desire. They explain 
the dangers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, and excessive muscular development. 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double or even treble 
your power of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of energization 
th raises the very level of your life and mental power. 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to dominant 
power, dominant business power, dominant success p » dominant mental power, and 
twill power. They show how to change your aimless and fruitless life and attitudes 
into ambition, inspiration, enthusiasm and the higher success. 
These books show how to amazingly increase your power of will and 
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3 “ personality, as well as your power of body for every action, for every 

er purpose and process. 

life wi Conscious Evolution is a new science, and no one can afford not to 
erwhs know at least the simple facts about it. These facts show how Conscious 

rill gal Evolution overcomes weak will, poor health, feebleness of mind and body. 





They show how to overcome the inferior, pleasureless, feeble and 
unsatisfactory life, by giving the means to the successful, superior 
and abundant life. 

Conscious Evolution also shows how to arrest the ageing of the 
body, and how to remain young, energetic, vigorous and active 
all of the days of life. 

These books are absolutely free and there is no obligation now 
orafter. These books are yours to keep, that you may attain a 
higher understanding of yourself and of evolution and. the means 
to a higher existence. 

Even if you gain but one idea or the realization of the one princi- 
ple of life through CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE, these books will be of eternal advantage to you. 


Just write your name and address on this page, tear it out and 
mail it to Swoboda, or draw a ring around your name on your 
letterhead, or merely send a postal, giving your name and address. 
Do it today! This is your opportunity! Now is your tarn! This 
is your day! This is your hour! Write NOW. 


Alois P. Swoboda, 2274 Berkeley Bldg., New York City 
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A Remarkable 
Personality 


Swoboda, himself is per- 
haps the most perfect ex- 
ample of what Conscious 
Evolution can accomplish. 
As Swoboda gains in years 
he is growing younger in 
enthusiasm, younger in vi- 
tality, younger in health, 
he is becoming stronger, 
more energetic, more con- 
fident, more dominant, 
more alive, by capitalizing 
his creative powers 
through Conscious Evolu- 
tion. What Swoboda is 
accomplishing for himself, 
you can accomplish—every 
individual can accomplish, 
for every individual is 
governed by the same 
laws and principles, and 
every individual can make 
use of the same laws and 
principles, His mind and 
body are so ALERT AND 
ACTIVE that in his pres- 
ence one feels completely 
overpowered. His person- 
ality dominates everything 
with which it comes in 
contact; yet Swoboda is 
REAL—there is absolutely 
nothing MYSTERIOUS 
about him. , He knows not 
what fatigue is—he is a 
TIRELESS WORKER. 
He delights in making sick 
people well and weak peo- 
ple strong. He loves his 
work because he is of ben- 
efit to humanity—making 
a BETTER, more VITAL, 
more POTENT race of 
men and women. 
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Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 
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Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack itis not necessary to 
get down in a cramped, strained position and grovel 
in mud, grease or dust under a car to work a 
“handle” that is apt to fly up with unpleasant results. 
To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a 
few easy pulls on its endless chain while you stand erect 
—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projections. 
To lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 


Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected by a 
stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent rusting. 
Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle 
will not slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on 
uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to any required height by lifting 
the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” shown in the illustra- 
tion. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial 
If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure 
cars or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all 
charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for 
pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return to us and we will refund your money. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


if Height When | Height When |Height When Raised 
Size Lowered Raised | With Aux. Step Up 
8 inch 8inches | 12% inches 14% inches 
10 inch 10 inches | 15% inches 17% inches 
12 inch 12inches |18% inches} No Aux. Step 
12in. Truck} 12 inches | 19% inches} No Aux. Step 
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The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 

iliary step as illustrated.When in operative ition 
. . this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 
SS SS 


AMERICAN (SSS: 
CHAIN COMPANY, Inc: 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
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otice to Subscriber eaders; The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
N scribers and R and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

_ Wecan assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ety of shipments of every description. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Vol. XX XIII, No.1 


MUANGAZION Ie; 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Stars Incline ........ + + By Jeanne Judson 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


The Little Moment of Happiness By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 

The Cup of Fury ....... « ¢ « By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 

The Rider of the King-Log . .. . . . By Holman Day 
Illustrated by Harold M. Brett 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Thing on the Hearth. . . By Melville Davisson Post 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 
In Lilac-Time ~~. « « ¢ « « « - « « « By Kennett Harris 
Illustrated by Marian Keen Wagner 


m Checkered Career . i ...s 2s ¢'s By Wil Pie 


Illustrated by Francis Vaux Wilson 
The Golden Locket . .. . . By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 

Vicious Lucius ... . . . « By George Barr McCutcheon 
Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 

For Revenue Only .. . . . By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 

It Happened in China. .- By William Ashley Anderson 
Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 

The Long Game and the Final Goal By Philip Curtiss 

Illustrated by Orson Lowell 


You Never Can Tell About a Guy By John A. Moroso 
Illustrated by R. H. Collins 
—And— 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial ...... 
“The Sum of Life,’ a Poem by Edgar A. Guest... 497 








TERMS: §2.00a year in advance; 20 cents a number Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions for soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
Postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 3-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 18th of the second preceding month (July forms clos: 
May 18th). Advertising rates on application. 
IMPORT ANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO a ee = 
ot subscri te) : I - 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager | third ofthe month preceding its 
through agents unknown toyou date, and is for sale by all news- 
Personally, or you may find deale fter that ti h 
Yourself defrauded. Many com- ts after that time. In the 
plants are received frompeople RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. event of tailure to obtain copies 
who have paid cash to some R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. at news-stands, or on railway 
Swindler, in which event, of LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. trains, a notification to the Pub- 
Course, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act Seleae will be appreciated 
reaches this office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. PP = 


























Copyrighted, 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. 
Copyrighted. 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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fizq tne DY PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES | 





HE purity of the lily is reflected 
in every piece of genuine Ivory 
Py-ra-lin. Our exquisite DuBarry 

design is particularly appealing. 

In the simple lines of this classic de- 
sign, master craftsmen have developed, 
to its fullest measure, the rich ivory-like 
beauty of Ivory Py-ra-lin. 





Single pieces or complete sets, most 
acceptable as gifts, are to be found at 
the shops of the better dealers—each 
genuine piece daintily stamped with the 
mark Ivory Py-ra-lin. 

Booklet upon request 
THE ARLINGTON WORKS 
Owned and Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


725 Broadway, 21 East 40th Street, New York 
Canadian Offices, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg. 





The Principal Du Pont Products Are : 


Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin 
Plastics ; Paints and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil ; 
Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels; Lithophone, Dyestuffs. 
For full information address 
Advertising Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Plain Story of a Man WhoAsked: 


an | Really Improve M 
Memory in One Evenin 


AM the sort of man a — this There followed other questions from me 
life a hard one for those who offer any- P ve - and always other letters to answer them. 
thing to the public. I oa skeptic, ‘ gn — ‘inn le 5a cae In an hour I had seen enough to convince 
ici a doubter— reason 0 ’ the most hardened lever. 
suspicious ores ts. But are, ene cde: one reader traced the claims and the te mpage 
many disappointments. / page sodaien dit acim sonal inhineds Cian Let me take a copy of the Roth Course 
vined—and to make me so is not a simple g sie - home on your five day free examination 
I go the whole way in just the down to a dollars and cents basis. plan,” I said at last. “I want to find out 
Bs sO. . PF q , b : s st. 
opposite —. So pu? mal is a Read Mr. Harper’s story. about this thing by personal experience.” 
, K self, whc i 
for you “Rnowing a little _rthe awed it.” This was all several months ago. The let- 
insist on ; ters from which I have quoted above were 
I had read about the Roth Memory ple who know neither you nor me, nor furnished me by the Independent Corpora- 
Course. I could hardly help it with full have they any reason for saying what they tion when I volunteered to write this story 
page advertisements appearing weekly and do, except that they have found it out by of my experiences. This is my letter of en- 
monthly in all the greatest periodicals. I experience.” dorsement,. but instead of being addressed 
had seen it stated that by the application “Well, first, can I gain a better memory to the Independent Corporation it is ad- 
of Mr, Roth’s _—— 7 average rd even by the Roth Method in one evening?” dressed to the public. I have written it 
a poor memory could be immensely im- : : : 4 simply as my appreciation of Mr. Roth’s 
proved in one evening, and if given half a He turned to a correspondence file close anieiiel: cask 


\ : gp at hand and drew forth a pile of letters 
chance the method would build up © well- placing them before me. I read a dozen of As to the value I’ve had from the Roth 
nigh infallible memory. Also that a Roth- ; Method of Me » Traini I: h 

: = cach valne them very carefully. They were simply amaz- ethod of Memory iraining, 4 am a hun- 
trained memory had a tremendous cash value. . ; yi ; 4 : 
" . Jaime ing, thoroughly spontaneous and sincere. red per cent better man mentally than I 
: ; g, ghly sp 
in any line of work. Fair enough claims, ,, . ee Ngeee-t d 
: ta They contained such sentences as these: ever was before. And that is backed up by 
certainly, but I was just hard-headed enough : ae : a 
Laie the jus , os j a substantial increase in my mcome, which 
— . 3 = ° the ; ~ Ro a sae ee ee eee can only be attributed to my improved 
My interest in these was increased by Charles A, Horan, 1541 Ww. Lehigh Ave.. memory. To sum it all up, the three essen- 
the fact that I had, in past years, exam- sak quate aaa cies : peng pn — tials to efficient and well-paid work are 
ined three different so-called “memory train- tainly gurdtined 0. ken how, math I med tmeontd Knowledge, Experience and _ Foresight. 
ing systems.” I had studied them faith- 1, ee Se eee 8 eae take Knowledge is simply the remembered in- 
fully. I had tried to apply them. In each Pat M. J. Blockenshop, Mohawk, W, Va. formation we have gathered in the past. 
case the machinery was so ponderous that h : ' teenies b Experience is nothing more than the remem- 
its object was lost in a maze of mental gear- Pg ase aang - - a er ae a €r bered lessons of the days we have lived. 
wheels. The thing to be remembered was Th gov 4 ae Rory ma the roe ‘ Ing. Foresight is merely seeing the probable course 
buried under the confusion of trying to re- e Kon met = Mes y must do what it of future events based on what our memories 
member it, and the student found himself claimed as to quic _Tesults. tell us of past causes and effects. 
somewhat less efficient than he was before. “Now, then,” I said, “is the Roth Method —TuHomas A. Harper. 


But the claim of the Independent Corpo- of Memory Training of real money value 
. ° ce , j ” 
ration, publishers of the Roth Memory ‘° those who buy it? SEND NO MONEY 
Course, interested me, I confess it fascinated Another handful of letters was produced. “Believe wh ; we neti 
me, and I finally wrote them telling just The testimony they contained was over- Believe when you wblist me gg Peer Inde- 
what I have told you here. I added whelming. For instance: — Corporation, pu lishers of the Roth 
that my work took me to New York fre- in Sie * ay is me ge _, Don’t te ¢ ey till 
reed “ ? e wth emory ourse as been wor n- { asy S 
quently, that I was willing to have the thing dreds ‘of dollars to me already.” agile you see how easy it i to multiply the power 
proved to me and would give them the time L. D. Smith, Buffalo, Okla. of your —. till you ~~ so easily 
+ : “Tt is wonderful 1 has already saved me you can acquire the secret of a good mem- 
10.d0 it if they cared that much about gain- gy OT EMG rhe, “Suanuchauna, Pas en ns oa evening. They will cont ate 
ing a convert. “T have profited very materially from this course course on free examination 
comet aiawet surprised me. Tt was a most fui {aken up this study ln. efure.r st OS ) 
invitation from the Managing Di- t. A 
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Brock, Horticultural’ Commissioner, Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
tector himself, to stop in at the Independent en ee ee pen. an "ill ge . —_ wae: See oun 
offices the next time I had a half-hour to There were as many of such letters as I COUFSE it e sent, all ct a vefed ’ - 
New York. Instead of putting me cared to read from men and women who + be k ag A neg ar a a ft - 
@ nuisance on whom no time need had not only improved their memory in one ‘ ack any tgs =, _ ‘Lan eel aces 
ed they cordially urged me to give evening, but who had actually made more ee!ve It and you will owe nothing. 
to make good. money through using their new powers of On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
I was not by any means looking for ™emory. I was losing the defiance and sus- a8 are -  eiabagore “a other ne “ 
way to turn minutes into dol- Picion with which I had begun the inter- women who have used the course, send only 
I was making good progress in a_ View. $5 in full payment. You take no risk, and 
Way with fair enough prospects “Is the Roth Method free from the old Yu have everything to gain, so mail the 
But what I had accomplished had brain-cluttering defects that have made all ‘C°UPOM now. 
with the assistance of only an average former ‘systems’ so impossible?” FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
eset names I spect ga ox More letters answered me. And what 
’ Ined the usual number |etters they were! Some of the men who . 
- tel most minds, an astonish- had written to Mr. Roth had studied as Independent Corporation 
tems With ne epee eat incidents, many as a half dozen different memory Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
ial bearing on my = «cy ” +4, 

work or pleasure. ae I was “e; from 4 systems.” One said: Dept. R-365, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
flue, and did not approach the Independ- “The Course is especially interesting to me be- Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seve? 

Corporation with any of the feeling of cause I have made more or less of a study of mem- lessons. I will either nrail the course to you with:a 
& need A y g ory systems. It is simply useless to try to ex- five days after its receipt cr send you $5. 

for mental adjust ment, press my appreciation of it. ; he a 
jeor 2. mmon, 
jatmounced myself at The Independent Earnest & Cranmer Bldg. Denver, Colo, 
Sue course, and we got down to ii r . 

business once. A physician at the U. S. Naval Hospital 
at Norfolk, Va., wrote: 
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- ow anything you want to know 


5 , with wh momery Method,” said the “T have coveral eine Snes courses which fae City and State..... 
B38 om been hard work to study. This is so simple an 
on : had corresponded. fascinating that once started, I don’t want to 
os will be answered by peo- stop.” EB, W. Buckingham, M, D. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ 





WARD-BELMONT| 
For GIRLS AND YounG WomMEN FE 


RESERVATIONS for the 1919- 
20 session are now being made, 
and should receive the earliest 
possible attention in order that 
enrollment may be assured. 
WARD- -~BELMONT offers a six-year 


course of study embracing two years of 
college. It meets the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage in 
Literature, in Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, and Physical raining. 
Its curriculum is shaped to meet indi- 
vidual capacities and aims. Its faculty 
is select. Its beautiful campus and build- 
ings, valued at almost a million dolla 
situated in Nashville, ‘The Athens o 
the South,” afford every opportunity for 
the development of y an 

Applications must_be accompanied with 
references. For literature, Book of 
Views, and information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AA Nashville, Tenn. 














Why Waste A Summer? 

Why not combine splendid advantages with rec- 
reation anda beautiful environment? Distinguished 
instructors in Piano, Voice Violin, Art, Expression, 
Languages, 20 Practical and Vocational Courses such 
as Secretarial, Motor Mechanics, Domestic Science. 
For Catalog of Summer or Regular Winter School, address 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Women 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Box 960 


Maryland College for Women 


1853-1919 
OURSES ADVANTAGES 
ous Preparatory 10 miles from Baltimore 
College Girls from 32 States 
Domestic Science 500 foot Elevation 
Music Fireproof Buildings 
Expression Non-Sectarian 


Address Box R, Lutherville, Md. 














WATERBURY, CONN. ___ Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. 
and courses in Music, 


ng. 
gives unusual ppocvenities for all sports, inclading 
tennis, basketball, skating. snowshoeing, etc. Girls 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from H 
Haven. Send for catalog and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal 


develops girls 
intellectually, physically, 
ethically, socially 


Preparatory and Junior College. 

Special courses in Domestic 

Science and Playground Work. 
Beautiful location in sub- 
urban St. Louis, Mo. 
Strictly limited and ex- 
clusive attendance. Early 
enrollment necessary. Tui- 
tion $850. For catalogue, 

address 


Mrs. Louise Thomas 
Principal 
Box 1022, University City, Mo. 





FERRY HALL 


For Girls and Young Women 








For Young Women, Washington, D.C.,Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LLD President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college educati ion in 

two year diploma course. Music, Expression, De. 
mestic Science and other vocat ses. Athletics 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, ridi Thir rty two buildings. 
Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured env ronment, health 
surroundings, democratic ideals. An early enro Ilment ; 
urged. Catalog. Address 


BSCSSERAR, Box 195, nea GLEN MARYLAND 














DWIGHT SCHOOL} 
‘For Girls Englewood, New J 


Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of 
College Preparatory and Finishing School. Special adyan- 
tages for post-graduate work. Domestic Arts and Science. 
Spacious grounds for outdoor games. Tennis. Riding. 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS — Principals, 





Picturesque Pp 
(twelve acres) on 
Lake Michigan in town 
of wealth and cul- 
ture twenty-eight miles 
north of Chicago. 

College Preparatory and 
General High School 
Courses, two years of 
Junior College work, and 
Special Instruction in 

Music, Expression, 
mestic Arts and — 

Certificate privileg 

Noted for the wholesome, erestion ‘Chris. 
tianity of its school life. All open-air sports, 
Horseback riding. Gymnasium and large mod- 

ern swimming pool. For details address 

MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, ateaipal 

Box 331 est, Ill. 





Camp for Girls 
Fairlee, Vt. 


Camping-out atits best 
in wonderful pine woods 
by mountain lake. Kus- 
tic sleeping bungalows. 
Electric lights, ranning 
water, shower baths. 
Nurse, dietitian. Special 
councillors for juniors. 
Saddle horses and riding 
instruction. Swimming, 
canoeing, dramatics, pic- 
nics, etc. Booklet. Address 


Secretary, Wynona Camp 
284 Summer St., Lake Morey Club for adulis un- 
Fitchburg, Mass. der same management. Booklet. 




















MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 11th. Inthe beautifal and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of vigsiale, Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Students from 31 states. 
Courses : Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with ao 
privileges. Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, ¥: 


Chevy Chase School Onique advantages of the 
national capital are enjoyed at this residence school for 
ge Ask your senator or congressman about CHEVY 





Meantime write for catalog. Address CHEVY 
OHASE’ SCHOOL, Box R, FREDERIC ERNEST Far 
RINGTON. PH. D., HEADMASTER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


yon A Country School ina College Town. 
The Mary Lyon School COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Generaland Finishing Courses. Opportunity foradvanced study. One 


teacher to everysix girls. Open-airclassrooms. SEVENGARLES, 
our Moret School for girls6to 14: separate completeequipment. 


H.M. Crist, A.B., Frances. Crist, A. B., Principals, Box 1 . 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
52nd year. In Blue Ridge Mts., pamene Va ad of Va., 

de, atural ———_ set health record Home life. 
Co para Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art. 
Domestic Belence 1 Business, etc. ‘Studen from _every 
section of U. S. and outside. Recommended 4 Bishop 
J.H. Vincent, Obicago. Rate$385. Box 972, Buena Visita, Va, 











Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 

Designed for the higher education of women, 

rticularly on vocational and professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S, degrees 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, ¥. Y. 








SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Good Positions Open to Young Men and Womes 


As physical directors, playground supervisors, ete. Tw 
year normal course for High School graduates. Include 
athletics, aesthetic and folk dancing, games. Complele 
equipment. Strong faculty. Swimming pool. Woman's 
ormitory. Fall term opens September 15th. 


y PHYSICAL 





COLLEGE # 
Accredited “ 
Address Dept. 54 4200 Grand a 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school where boys and girls hay 9 
highest purposes of life. College preparation, bu 

Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and Sci . Military — 
Gymnasium and Athletic fields. 75th year. E nde STON 7 
Catalog. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres., KINGSTON T 








SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 
You can be quickly cured, 1 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or otempe « for 10-page rail 
mering and Stuttering, “! 
cured « myself after - for 20 ya p 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 44 Bogue Bailing, ESE AER 


Why be hendicepped co evetems re- 
moves speech defects. years 0 cess. 
La t and best equipped school. Course 
brief and simple. Thousands of satisfi 

graduates. Enroll any time. Free literstare 
Lewis School, 17 Adsiaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Educational Advertising cont 
second following pag® 
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he Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker 


Pace 9 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


AVE you heard the news 
about Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly 
t me to the little group which 
ered in the center of the office. 
Jordan and I had started with the 
Great Eastern Machinery Co., within a 
month of each other, four years ago. A 
year ago, Jordan was taken into the 
accounting division and I was sent out 


as salesman.- Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well 


enough to hold them. 
Imagine my amazement, then, when 


I heard: 


“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
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of the Company!” 

[could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the “Notice to Employees” 
onthe bulletin board, telling about Jor- 
dan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a ca- 
pable fellow, quiet and unassuming, 
but I never would have picked him for 
any such sudden rise. 
that the Treasurer of the Great East- 
em had to be a big man, and I won- 
dered how in the world Jordan landed 
the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office and after congratulating him 


warmly, I asked him to let me “in” on the 
details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 





Etech 








I knew, too, 


His story is so in- 
tensely _ interesting 
that I am going to 
repeat is as closely 
as I remember. 

“Tl tell you just 
how it happened, 
George, because you 
may pick up a 
pointer or two that 
will help you. 

“You remember 
how scared I used 
to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 
to tell me that every 
time I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke I 
got into trouble? 
You remember when 
Ralph Sinton left to 
take charge of the 
Western office and I 
was asked to pre- 
sent him with the 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


loving cup the boys gave him, how flustered 
I was and how I couldn’t say a word be- 
cause there were people around? You re- 
member how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any pos- 
sible chance to learn how to talk I was going 
to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to be- 
come orators, whereas what I wanted to 
learn was not only how to speak in public 
but how to speak to individuals under var- 
ious conditions in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, 1 read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New 
York University had just completed a new 
course in business talking and public speak- 
ing entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course 
was offered on approval without money in 
advance, so since I had nothing whatever to 
lose by examining the lessons, I sent for them 
and in a few days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading the 
headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole secret 
of effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying 
and how to make everything I said inter- 
esting, forceful and convincing. I learned 
the art of listening, the value of silence, and 
the power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when 
to use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right 
way and a wrong way to present complaints, 
to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“I picked -up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for ex- 
tensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking be- 
fore large audiences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, 
how to talk to servants, and how to talk 
to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first 
evening and it was only a short time before 
I was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 





cone instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went in one ear and out 
of the other.’ I began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given 
the job of making collections. When Mr. 
Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Camp, 
I was made Treasurer. Between you and 
me, George, my salary is now $7500 a year 
and I expect it will be more from the first of 
the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, jthat I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.” 


KEKEEKE 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of the 
year, I received a wire from the chief asking 
me to return to the home office. We had quite 
a long talk in which I explained how I was 
able to break sales records—-and I was ap- 
pointed Sales Manager at almost twice my 
former salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly I 
simply used “words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr, Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is bei 
talked about now as Mayor of our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to see 
in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk und you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





. 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept.L-365, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s‘**Mastery of Speech,” 
a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eigh® 


lessons. I will either remail the Course to you wit..in five days 
after its receipt, or send you §5. 
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- ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N, y. 


| N ynG. CAMP =~ >" NAVAL TRAIN; | } [ 
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Post War Courses. Technical. 
Academic. College Entrance and Make-up Studies. 


Physical and mental improvement combined with a corking good time 
is what Junior Plattsburg offers in its summer vacation training 
camp. Military and Naval training to give depth of chest and 
breadth of shoulder, to teach alertness, accuracy, promptness, 

and leadership. Academic and college entrance 
courses to fit a boy for college requirements. 
Technical courses taught by men of wide ex- 
perience, give a thorough grounding in these 
subjects and help to fill an immediate need 
for young men technically trained. A boy 
leaves Junior Plattsburg broader than when 
he arrived, with a suppleness of muscle, a clear- 
ness of eye that denotes perfect health, and with 
the memory of a summer profitably spent and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 
Aviation 
Thorough training in ground work. Instruction in aerial observation 
theory of flying, map making, photography. During flights, the plane 
is at all times under the control of the pilot who is a licensed naval or 
military aviator of experience. The student is the observer. As dual 
control machines are used, he also has the opportunity of actually 
handling the machinery, but does not control the plane. 


Naval, Cavalry and Infantry 


are other branches to choose from. A diversified program of 
athletics offers unlimited opportunities for enjoyment. Canoe- 
ing, rowing, sailing, motor boating, swimming. Baseball, bas- 
ket ball, riding, fishing, tennis, fencing, boxing. Polo for 
those wishing it, under the instruction of Mr. James C. 
Cooley, manager of the Meadowbrook and Aiken Polo 
Clubs. The camp opens July 1, closes August 28. Eight 
weeks, Maintenance and training, includ- 
ing technical course, $300. Motion pic- 
tures showing training 
activities of over 800 
in the two 1918 camps 
will be exhibited daily 
at address below. 
For details address 
Information Officer 


9 E. 45th St., 
New York City 
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In the woods on the banks of the Big Miami (& 
from Cincinnati, 12 from Dayton) is a Sum « 
where your boy will have the time of his lie 
Institute management, with many of regular ; 

Camp affords real recreation, efficient mili 
ing (R.O. T.C.) under active U, 8, . 
tutoring in special subjects if desired. 

Zit practice, hikes, ae fishing, swimni 
a etics, games, Movies, camp fir: * > 
a big feature. ‘Gishaloer, address om ote. Militar § 

ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
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Repton Naval (am 

On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Chance for boys to learn real naval life under off 
who have seen service. Navigation, Soundip 
nalling, Wireless, Surveying, Sail and MotorPy 
Seamanship, Rifle, Engine and Machine Guns,Tay 
Practice, Drilling, Agriculture, Lectures on 
Tides, etc., Athletics, Trips, —— News Ikitid of 
ment. Cadets wear uniforms. Sectionforsmall und of m 
Can farm supplies food and milk. Catalog. At Worougn - 

©. C. ROACH, Box C-20, Reptes 

SS = on-Hudsoa, 











Urgent is the need for hardy mem 
tal, moral, and physical man-timber 
with keen, broad and true minds 


AINT JOHN'S SCHOC 
Manlius, develops its 00 
according to common 
principles, successfully joint 
theoretical with the 
offers preparation for college 
business, and ~ ——_ , 
training through its Reserve Uae 
Brig.Gen.Wm. Training C 
g Corps. 
Verbeck Press cent. Send for booklet 


Bo: ° i 
Manii N.Y. formation. 





ex., ‘For every TODD Boy a good citizen’’ 
Summer Camp School for Boys 


8th year. A wonderland 7 to 16. In hill country, 
of woods and water. Fish- 1000 feet above sea level, 
ing, hiking, boating. Over- one hour from Chicago. 
night boatride (direct) Faculty, placing boy values 
from Chicago to Lake before book values, seeks 
Portage. Rates reasonable. to develop mind, body, 
Unusual equipment. morals and manners. 

















Kyle Camp for Boys, Catskills 
Model Bungalows — no wet tents. An 
MILITARY expenditure of $25,000 has turned this 


ULVER ideal place into a paradise for boys. 
ACADEMY || ses"ss* °* PAU" ©  iincton-on-Mudeon, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


will mould and develop your boy. Culver Chauncy Hall School. 

teaches reeponsib’ity, Prep Lang Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 

ence, loyalty. Second only to West | hgh MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

standing and equipment. Culver wit 1g) and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
academic ideals, augmented FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


by exceptional physical train- 
ing and practical work of an KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ual kind, teaches boys Prepares for college or technical schools. High, health- 
unus and, y ful location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. 
to handle the emergency as Extensive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Foot- 
well as the conventional. The ball and baseball field. Gymnasium with swimming pool 
enrollment is comemee for Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 804, Saltsburg, le 
1919-20. An early enrollment oye 4 
is urged for 1920-21. Catalog. || The Massanutten Military Academy 8:19. Woodstock. Va; 
ddress for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
THE DEA.W’S OFFICE miles from Washington. Prepares for college and_ business. 














[PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL for BOYS 


Peddie aims to bring each 
boy to the full development 
of his ability and to prepare 
him intellectually, morally, 
spiritually and physically for 
whatever task may be his in 
the great world of the future. 
Peddie Institute is liberally 
endowed, and conducted with- for 
out thought of profit. Graduates P hiiomell 
colleges by certificate or examination. ~~ 
ing and music taught without extra Om 
campus, swimming pool, diamond, gi 
nasium. Lower school Soe hope ES 

r. 9 miles from Princeton. 
ecoicies “ rokiets and catalog 
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TRADE SCHOOLS 


 ~* - open wt 

ELECTRICAL jana Formenotehe a 

bition and limitedtime. Condensed Course 
GINEERING 
includes Theoretical anda 


Electricity, Mathematics, 
a Engines, Mec anical 


G 

Complete oe ONE 

Fireproof dormitories, Gas 

oratories, shops. Write for 
27th year opens 
BLISS ELE! i 





. athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and D yy. 











Culver, ndiana Limited to 100 boys. $425. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 








" 5S Takoma Ave. 


~~ For Schools of Dramatic Arts See 
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ow Io Size People Up 
From Their Looks 


Little Signs That Reveal Character At a Glance — Plain as 
| Print When You Know How to Read Them 


to be on the Twentieth Century 
bound for Chicago. In the club car 
fter dinner, whom should I run into but my 
friend John Cogan. 
Our talk gradually veered around to busi- 
ness —as usually happens between business 
men, But this was no ordinary ‘‘shop talk’’ 
Isoon found myself getting a brand new 
point on meetingand dealing with others. 
From the ground up, John Cogan is the 
find of man people call practical. He isa 


O- evening a few months ago, I hap- 


horough-going business man, and inci- 
ts ly 


has always been a mighty good 

So he took me somewhat by 

rprise when he told me — apropos of a big 

ieal that he had just put over — that in the 

few months he had learned more about 

g people and getting on with them 

d about selling, than in all his previous 
ears of experience put together. 

Tasked him how. ‘‘ By learning how to 

ead’ people — from their faces, from their 

utward appearance ; how to look into them 

d through them, instead of merely at 

her ” was his answer. 

What I have learned about judging 

people,” John continued, ‘‘has already 

ded 25% to my sales—and you know I’ve 

done fairly well. I can win men 

ind now that I used to fall down on — 

p I can now size them up at 

t and tell just how to go at them— 

ther to get right down to business or 

i Up ina roundabout way—what their 

points are — what angle of talk will 

ie the best appeal to each man, and what 

“5 arguments will clinch him. It is all 

Clear as & book when you know the simple 

ttof signs that spell out a man’s char- 

Herand his mental ‘slants’— an alphabet 
~ is surprisingly easy to learn. 

a strictly business standpoint,”’ 

i went on, ‘‘I consider this knack of 

sing people at sight about the biggest 

lever picked up in my life. And yet 


Has Been Doing This For Years 


BLACKFORD’S i bility t 
U heise vooole er vckt io nareiey ceed 
. remarkable record in the selection 
employees for suc! firms as the Westing- 
Btetie and Manufacturing Company, 
I Cc 1 7° 
Powder y, and others. In 
on thousands i nodltcante each year, 
of ed the character and 
tigns, T each aairely from the onwens 
. accuracy er instantan: judg- 
an reved by the fact that 98% - ye 
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learning it was a matter of only a few spare 
half-hours, while smoking my after-dinner 
cigar. 

**Maybe you’ve heard of Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford. Every once in a while 
some magazine writes her up. For years 
she has made a business of analyzing char- 
acter from appearances. One of the big 
agricultural implement companies paid her 
a record salary for picking employees that 
way — because of her ability to tell from an 
applicant’s looks whether he had the stuff 
to make good, and what kind of a job he 
would fit into best. Instead of being guided 
by an applicant’s record, or experience, or 
references, Dr. Blackford judged his good 
points and bad points, his ability and depend- 
ability, entirely from what she could see of 
him while taking his application. Other 
big firms have also paid her big fees for 
doing similar work. 

“I had read and heard enough about Dr. Black- 
ford’s work,”’ he continued, “to convince me that 
she had learned something I wanted to learn. I 
did a little sleuthing. I found that she had taught 
the knack of judging to thousands of men and 
women —all the way from ambitious clerks up to 
heads of million dollar corporations. 

“I made up my mind that I could get the knack 
if they could. It was easier than I ever dreamed 
possible. You know lots of things that look hard 
at first turn out to be very simple when some one 
who knows shows you how. After a little prattice, 
the knack of ‘reading’ people from their outward 
appearance has become almost automatic with me.” 

see &£ & & 

I have known John Cogan for years. He isn'ta 
man who lets mere enthusiasm run away with him. 
Results are the only things that count with him. 
But there was one point I didn’t get—how as busy 
a man as John Cogan had found time to go to school 
to Dr. Blackford or anyone else. 

“Nothing of the sort,”” he explained when I 
asked him. “I found that Dr. Blackford has recently 
boiled the whole thing down into 7 simple, quick 
and easy lessons in printed form—a sort of vest 
pocket course for busy people that you can read 
and study after dinner at home, on the train, or 
any other time or place that happens handy. The 
lessons are so simple and interesting that they are 
more like a pastime than a study. My first evening 
on those lessons was more fun than going to a 
show. And the practical results began to show 
immediately — that first evening gave me pointers 
that I began to cash in on the very nextday. The 
rest was merely a matter of a little more study and 
a little more practice. 

“And here is another thing that makes it easy — 
a mere request to the publishers of Dr. Blackford's 
lessons will bring them for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. If they don’t sell themselves to you when 
you look them over, send them back and they cost 
you nothing. If you think you are getting value 
received, a § bill pays for them. That's all. And 
I can honestly say, Harry, that I wouldn’t trade 
what I got from those lessons for any $5,000 check 
ever signed, let alone a $5 bill.” 

s* © *e# & & 


One of the best moves I ever made in my life was 
to take John Cogan's suggestion and follow suit. 
That was about three months ago. Now that I'm 
in on the real How of reading people from the out- 
ward signs—of telling what a man or woman is 
like from what they look like —I can say “ditto’’ 
to everything John Cogan said. 





OU meet a man or woman for the first 

time — you may be favorably or unfavor- 

ably impressed—may form an instant liking 
or dislike—but is your first judgment of people 
based on anything more than a mere half- 
conscious impression? Will it stand the test 
of better acquaintance? 

Do you know how to look into people — and 
through them merely by looking at them? 

Until recently, the writer of this article was 
constantly finding himself mistaken in his first 
impressions of pl tantly handicappi 
himself in both a business and social way be- 
cause of his inability to form a correct judg- 
ment of the people he met. 

But here he tells how the simple signs that 
reveal a person’s character, mental workings, 
temperament, trustworthiness, or other traits, 
have become an open book to him; how these 
outward signs that show the inner qualities 
always stand out plain as the nose on a man’s 
face; how he has learned to tell at a glance 
eee people are like just from what they look 

e 














He didn’t paint it a bit to6 strong — either the sim- 
ea of it, or the practical day after day value of 
nowing how to judge people, instead of relying on mere 
haphazard impressions about them. 
hanks to those 7 easy lessons, I can now tell almost 
the minute I lay eyes on people how to make them my 
friends, in either a business or social way — how to talk 
to them, how to influence them to the best advantage. 
Also I can tell at a glance whom I can trust and whom 
I can’t. The first time I see a man—or woman either— 
I can get a better line on him than many of his friends 
have after years of acquaintance. On top of all 7 
those lessons have taught me more about myself than 
ever knew before—and when you come right down to it, 
mighty few of us ever really know ourselves to say 
nothing of others. To my mind, those two points are 
two of the biggest factors in any kind of work or busi- 
ness—knowing yourself and knowing others. No wonder 
Mr. L. E. Hawley, of Grand Rapids, wrote the Inde- 
pendent Corporation as follows: - 
“If I had known years ago what I have 
learned already from Dr. Blackford’s Course. 
the knowledge would have been worth a thou- 
sand times the price of these lessons to me.’ 


Free Examination—Send No Money 


Next to the ability to read and write, I can’t think of 
anything more practical and useful toany man orwoman 
than this easily acquired ability to “read” others. From 
selling a bill of goods to addressing a jury or winning 
over 3 Board of Directors, from choosing friends to 
keeping them—in any kind of contact with others, social 
or business — the ability to judge people at a glance is a 
tremendous advantage; while the lack of this easy-to- 
learn knack is a tremendous handicap. 

That’s why I say that what you gan get from Dr. Black- 
ford’s 7-lesson Course in Character Reading is certainly 
worth many times $5 to anyone who will takethe trouble 
to send for it and read it. 

And remember that you don’t have to pay a cent until 
you see the lessons, and then only if you are satisfied 
with your bargain. F 

You can keep them 5 days before deciding. Then if 

‘ou can’t see 35 worth in them, return them to the pub- 
lishors and tney cost you nothing. No matter what you 

Her you look them over, you can't 
Merely mail 


id — 


think of the lessons a 
lose on a see-for-yourself offer like this. 
the coupon at the bottom of this page, same as I 
no money necessary, nothing but your name and eddresa, 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-365 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven lessons called 
Reading Character at Sight. I will either remail the Course to 
you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 


Name. 


Address... 
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‘You expect her to be beautiful 


ER face is turned away, yet she is beau- 
tiful—you feel sure. That lustrous 
hair, so silky-soft and fine, so competently 
cared for, would surely endow even plain 
features with a radiant touch of beauty. 
Though she may bea bit vain about her 
lovely hair, she knows it is no mere accident. 
She would tell you very appreciatively that 
the natural starting point of healthy attrac- 
tive hair like hers is a clean, pliant, well- 
nourished scalp. 


She would probably also tell you that she 


shampoos regularly with a shampoo prepara- 
tion which does more than merely 
If you try to guess the secret of this prepara- 
tion, does any one word come to your mind 
more naturally than “‘Packer’s’’? 


Like her, you can make your scalp your 
starting point, and with the help of ‘‘Packer’s” 
help your hair to display its utmost charm 
and attractiveness. And do not forget that 

““Packer’s’’ is as beneficial for a man’s hair 
and scalp as it is for a woman’s. Send 10c 
for sample half-cake. 


cleanse. 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘ The Hair and Scalp — Modern Care and 
Treatment, ’’ 36 pagesof practicalinformation. Sent freeonrequest. 





Packer’s Liquip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses de- 
lightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 


attractive. 


THE PACKER MFG. Co., 





Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 
Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St., 


New York City 
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Winifred Allen 
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VIOLA DANA 
Film Play Star 


tograph by Apeda Studio, New York 


























PEARL WHITE 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Campbell Studio, New York 
































WINIFRED ALLEN 
Film Play Star 
ph by Moody Studio, New York 














MRS. EDWARD W. BROWNING 


playing leading roles in stock 
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Impressionistic study of 
ADDA GLEASON 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Hoover Art Co., Los Angeles 
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MARY MILES MINTER 
Film Play Star 
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At the End of the Day—When the 


Accidents Occur 
A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


traffic-police to refer to his records, 

he could tell you almost exactly how 
many men and women will be injured on 
the streets on any particular day of the 
year. Moreover, he could tell you at what 
hour of the day the probability of accident 
is greatest. 

I saw only recently in a medical maga- 
zine a study of the figures for the city of 
New York. The early-morning hours are 
comparatively safe; the light is good in 
those hours; men and women are clear- 
headed from the night’s long sleep, and 
traffic is not so dense. Gradually through 
the morning the accidents increase; and 
in the afternoon the figures mount alarm- 
ingly—until, in the late afternoon, between 
five o’clock and six, the highest point is 
reached. 

That is the hour of crisis—when the 
day’s work is over and men turn away 
from their benches and their desks. The 
critical hour, the experts call it, and they 
have named it well, for in that hour Fate 
plays hard tricks with the bodies and the 
souls of men. 


S se: you ask the captain of the 


OFTEN wonder about it, when I sit in 

my Office on the fifteenth floor and watch 
the lights going out one after another in 
the office buildings opposite. Every light 
snapped off means a desk pulled down, 
and a man starting away from his work. 
What thoughts are in his mind, as he turns 
up his overcoat collar and steps into the 
street? 

Are there children and a woman waiting 
for him, somewhere in the suburbs? A 
faithful little woman, taking off the baby’s 
shoes, and saying every time the whistle 


of a train is heard: “Do you think that 
Daddy is on that train?” 

Is this the picture that is in his mind at 
the critical hour? Or has he telephoned 
that he “is kept downtown by business 
and wont be out until late”? And will 
there be a lonesome woman, waiting and 
wondering, and fearing perhaps? 


OES the twilight that draws its veil 

across his work lift the man higher than 
the level of the day’s occupation? Or does 
it sink his thoughts lower, to meaner occu- 
pations and baser joys? Or does it change 
the level not at all? Is his home merely 
an annex to his office, where, amid other 
surroundings, the same thoughts of money 
gain and loss that have been carried with 
him all through the day, engross him 
still? 

It seems to me that if I were hiring a 
man, I should like very much to know 
what thoughts are in his mind, in that 
critical hour. I should like to know 
whether, if one could look into his soul, as 
through a window, the man would stand 
straight with pride under that scrutiny, or 
blush with embarrassment. 

In the whirl of the business day, when 
the routine of things carries us along, we 
tend to be a good deal alike in our mental 
processes. We are not so interesting 
then. But the clock strikes five or five- 
thirty, and we are no longer clerks or 
plumbers or millionaires, but men — our 
thoughts set free. What do we think of 
then,.at the critical hour, between five 
and six, when we are hurrying away from 
our work — the hour when the lights are 
glaring and, outside our souls and in, the 
accidents occur. 


There will be another editorial by Bruce Barton on this page next 
month, entitled “I Expect to Be Entirely Consistent — After Ninety.” 
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HE mirror tells a pleasing tale to the woman who uses nothing os 

but Ivory Soap for her toilet, shampoo and bath. It praises making 

her firm, clear skin, glowing with the pink undertone of Of streng 

perfect health. It compliments her hair—soft and lustrous, and vigor- The co 
ously alive. 


Ivory’s value lies in the absolute purity of its ingredients and in its 
freedom from uncombined alkali and harsh, drying materials. It can- 
not irritate the tenderest skin nor impair the natural beauty of the hair. 


~ 


A ye Oe 


The belles of forty years ago retained their roseleaf complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. Women today can find no better foundation for 
lasting loveliness of skin and hair than the continued use of Ivory’s 
thick, creamy, fragrant, refreshing lather. 


IVORY SOAP. . . (i) 
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MELVILLE DAVISSON POST, master of mystery, has never written a more remark- 


able story than this. 


It must long remain as one of the really great stories of our time, em- 


bodying as it does the highest form of literary art with the widest popular human interest. 


THING 


on the 


AEARTH 


The 


By 
YELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


Illustrated by 
M. LEONE BRACKER 


HE first confirmatory evidence of the thing, Ex- 
cellency, was the print of a woman’s bare foot.” 
He was an immense creature. He sat in an 
; upright chair that seemed to have been provided 
pecially for him. The great bulk of him flowed out and filled 
i chair, It did not seem to be fat that enveloped him. It 
emed rather to be some soft, tough fiber, like the pudgy mass 
" ing up the body of a deep-sea thing. One got an impression 
The country was before the open window: the clusters of cul- 
Waled shrub on the sweep of velvet lawn extending to the 
tat Wall that inclosed the place, then the bend of the river and 
“yond, the distant mountains, blue and mysterious, blending 
mdiscemibly into the sky. A soft sun clouded with the haze of 

uum Was Over it. 
#00 know how the faint moisture in the bare foot will make 

a impression.” 

Apes as though there was some compelling force in the 
1, 4t was impossible to say, with accuracy, to what race 
_- belonged. He came from some queer blend of Eastern 
& His body and the cast of his features were Mongolian. 
i got always, before him, a feeling of the hot East lying 
slowly against the stagnant Suez. One felt that he had got 
te into our world of hard air and sun out of the vast swel- 
rd of it. 
- English with a certain care in the selection of the 
€ase, with an absence of effort, as though languages 
om to him—as though he could speak any language. 


The tent-flap opened, and 
the big COusatal agpeinl 
“Master,” he said, “you are 
hard to find. Ihave looked 


over the world for you.” 


And he impressed you with this same effortless facility in all the 
things he did. 

It is necessary to try to understand this, because it explains 
the conception everybody got of the creature, when they saw 
him in charge of Hudson. I am using precisely the descriptive 
words; he was exclusively in charge of Hudson, as a jinnee in am 
Arabian tale might have been in charge of a king’s son. 

The creature was servile—with almost a groveling servility. 
But one felt that this servility resulted from something potent 
and secret. One looked to see Hudson take Solomon’s ring out 
of his waistcoat pocket. 

I suppose there is no longer any doubt about the fact that 
Hudson was one of those gigantic human intelligences who some- 
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The whole of Asia was appalled at Hudson's assertions. The rajahs of the 
native states in India prepared a memorial and sent it to the British Government, 





Thi g on the Hearth 


2 their immense conceptions 
aii human knowledge—a sort of mental monster that we 
shure has no right to produce. Lord Bayless Truxley said 
was four generations in advance of the time; and 
Bayless Truxley was, beyond question, the greatest master 

of ic chemistry in the world. 
HC was rich and, everybody supposed, indolent; no one 
' t very much about him until he published his brochure 
scientific manufacture of precious stones. Then instantly 
am with any pretension to a knowledge of synthetic 


chemistry turned toward him. 


in the world, and by 


It proposed to adapt the luster and beauty of 
jewels to commercial uses. We were being content 
with crude imitation colors in our commercial glass, when we 
could quite as easily have sag actual ar ge wet the ge 
jewel in it. We were painfully hunting ov e 
ad ie its bowels, for a few crystals and prettily colored 
stones which we hoarded and treasured, when in a manufacturing 
laboratory we could easily produce them, more perfect than 
nature, and in unlimited quantity. oe 
Now, if you want to understand what I am hinting here about 
Hudson, you must think about this thing as a scientific possibi ity 
nd mot as a fantastic gpage , = example, Hudson’s 
ddress before the Sorbonne, or his report to 
he International Congress of Science in 
Edinburgh, and you will begin to see what I 
mean. The Marchese Giovanni, who was a 
elegate to that congress, and Pastreaux, said 
hat the only thing in the way of an actual 
practical realization of what Hudson outlined 
was the formulas. If Hudson could work out 
he formulas, jewel-stuff could be produced 
s cheaply as glass, and in any quantity—by 
he carload. Imagine it, sheet ruby, sheet 
merald, all the beauty and luster of jewels 
in the windows of the corner drugstore! 
And there is another thing that I want you 
0 think about. Think about the immense 
festruction of value—not to us, so greatly, 
or our stocks of precious stones are not 
arge; but the thing meant, practically, wiping 
put all the assembled wealth of Asia except 
he actual earth and its structures. 
The destruction of value was incredible. 
Put the thing some other way and consider 
we should suddenly discover 
nat pure gold could be produced by treating 
jommon yellow clay with sulphuric acid, or 
hat Some genius should set up a machine on 
he border of the Sahara that received sand 
one end and turned out sacked wheat at 
he other! What, then, would our hoarded 
ld be worth, or the wheat-lands of Aus- 
lia, Canada or our Northwest ? 
The illustrations are fantastic. But the 
une saucson was after was a practical fact. 
had it on the way. Giovanni and Lord 
ayless Trusley were convinced that the 
an Would work out the formulas. They 
e to prepare the world for it over their 


aoe of Asia was appalled. The 
of the native states in India prepared 
memonial and sent it to the British Govern- 


7 brochure startled the world. 


The thing came out after the mysterious, 
tragedy. I should not have writ- 
final sentence. I want you to think, 
: | Sete the great hulk of a man that 
A big chair beyond me at the window. 
“Was like Hudson to turn up with an 
nt creature attending him 
Bo foot. How the thing came about 
wn a lie; it sounded like the wildest 
7 r €ver put forward to explain 
er Oriental following one sine, 
Lu ie atonal oh = an cone not think up 
€ actual things that happened 
Hudson. Take the way he died! . % 


Pace 25 


The thing began in India. Hudson had gone there to consult 
with the Marchese Giovanni concerning some molecular theory 
that was involved in his formulas. Giovanni was digging up 
a buried temple on the northern border of the Punjab. One 
night, in the explorer’s tent, near the excavations, this inscrutable 
creature walked in on Hudson. No one knew how he got into 
the tent or where he came from. 

Giovanni told about it. The tent-flap simply opened, and the 
big Oriental appeared. He had something under his arm rolled 
up in a prayer-carpet. 
salaamed like a coolie to the little American. 

“Master,” he said, “you are hard to find. 
the world for you.” 

And he squatted down on the dirty floor by Hudson’s camp- 
stool. 

Now, that’s precisely the truth. I suppose any ordinary person 
would have started no end of fuss. But not Hudson, and not, I 
think, Giovanni. There’s the altitude that we can’t understand 
in a genius—did you ever know a man with an inventive mind 
who doubted a miracle? A thing like that did not seem unrea- 
sonable to Hudson. 

The two men spent the remainder of the night looking at the 
present that the creature brought Hudson in his prayer-carpet. 
They wanted to know where the Oriental got it, and that’s how 
his story came out. 

He was something—searcher, seems our nearest English word 
to it—in the great Shan Monastery on the southeastern plateau 
of the Gobi. He was looking for Hudson, because he had the 
vision, the light—here was another word that the two men could 
find no term in any modern language to translate; a little flame, 
was the literal meaning. 

The present was from the treasure-room of the monastery; the 
very carpet around it, Giovanni said, was worth twenty thousand 

lire. There was another thing that came out in the talk 
that Giovanni afterward recalled. Hudson was to ac- 
cept the present and the man who brought it to him. 
The Oriental would protect him, in every way, in every 
direction, from things visible and invisible. He made 
quite a speech about it. But there was one thing from 
which he could not protect him. 

The Oriental used a lot of his ancient words to explain, 
and he did not get it very clear. He seemed to mean that 
the creative forces of the spirit would not tolerate a divi- 

sion of worship with the creative 
forces of the body—the celibate no- 
tion in the monastic idea. 

Giovanni thought Hudson did not 
understand it; he thought he himself 
understood it better. The monk was 
pledging Hudson to a high virtue, in 
the lapse (Continued on page 88) 


I have looked over 


“I could not distinguish any 
act or motionof the Master, 
and in fear I crept over 
to the door and looked 


in through the crevice.” 


He gave no attention to Giovanni, but he. 
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Every reader of those remarkable novels by Miss Judson 
“The Call of Life” and “Crowns of Tin” will agree, it is believed, 
that the present story of a girl’s descent upon New York’s 
citadels of art surpasses anything else its author has done. 


STARS INCLIM 


By 


7 he 


JEANNE 


NE can be nineteen and still know a great deal 
of the world. Ruth Mayfield felt that she knew 
a great deal of the world. She could judge 
character; and taking care of Mother’s business 
affairs had helped a lot; and like most young women of nineteen, 
she knew that if marriage offered no more to’ her than it had 
offered to her parents, she did not want to marry. Of course, 
they hadn’t quarreled or anything, but they lived such dull lives, 
and there were always money-worries—and everything! 

Ruth had never told her mother any of these things, especially 
after her father died and her mother had cried so much and 
had seemed to feel even worse than Ruth did, for Ruth had felt 
badly. She had been awfully fond of her father, really fonder 
of him than of her mother. He understood her better; and it 
was he who had encouraged her to study art. 

That was one of the things that set her apart from other girls 
in Indianapolis. One day she would do great things, she knew. 

When she was a very little girl she had intended to write. She 
decided this because nothing gave her so much pleasure as read- 
ing, not the sort of books that delight the hours of the average 
childhood, but books which, had her mother ever taken the trouble 
to look at them, would have made her rather concerned for the 
future of the small reader. But Mrs. Mayfield never troubled to 
look. The books all came from the public library, so they must 
ibe all right. They were fairy tales at first, and later mythology 
—the mythology of the Greeks and Romans which somehow 
mever stepped out of the marble for her; and the intensely human 
mythology of the Icelanders and of the Celts, which she liked 
better; and later the mythology of India, which fascinated her 
most of all because it had apparently neither beginning nor end. 
While her mother and her mother’s friends were dabbling in 
Christian Science and “New Thought,” she was lost in the mys- 
teries of the transmigration of souls. Perhaps it was all this 
delving into the past that gave to her wide brown eyes what is 
called the spirituelle look—a look decidedly contradicted by her 
sturdy body. Perhaps, too, it was extensive reading that finally 
decided her not to try to write, but to express herself in painting, 
a medium through which she could depict emotions and dreams 
rather than ideas and facts. 4 

There came to Ruth at the age of fourteen a development 
which, while it increased her faith in things supernormal and 
for a while fascinated her into a deeper delving into the religions of 
the East, had the final effect of frightening her away from things 
of the mind and turning her activities into more healthful channels. 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 




















JUDSON 


She had read of the objectification of ideas and then 
rialization of thoughts, and she wanted to try to do these thi 
herself, without quite knowing what exercise she should 

of her knowledge even though it came to her. Like many peg 
of a spiritual yet intense nature, of her five senses the sen 
smell was the keenest. She liked flowers for their odor m 
than for color or form. One winter day when she had retum 
home from school and was sitting alone with her books, loot 
out at the snow-laden trees instead of studying, she thought 











































spring and violets,—for she was tired of winter, eager for the sm Y.., 
to come again,—she tried to see violets, to catch their scent ye 
see their color. She closed her eyes and shut out the wit ‘No 
room and the frost-rimmed window—and all around her ing 
warm waves of fragrance rose the odor of violets—eng WT 
English violets with the freshness of the woods in them. 2B yp, 11, 
Ruth took deep breaths, keeping her eyes closed lest them perfum 
acle should fade. Then when she had quite satisfied big 94). 
that she really did smell violets, she opened her eyes. Alla She 
her on the floor, on the table, covering her schoolbooks, WR juni 
lay, great heaps of odorous purple blossoms mingled with! floen 
green leaves. With a little cry of pleasure and amazemet “Ht 
stretched out her hands to gather them in—and they were 7... . 
The room was as it had been before, but the odor was not gM Jt m4. 
For many minutes the fragrance of violets filled Ruth’! Ruth 
trils. She was afraid to close her eyes again to bring DAME frighten 
vision, but the following day she tried again, and many op. gia 
afterward. She tried different flowers, carnations and @ power. | 
lilies. She could not always see the flowers, but she seldom! _ 
with the odor. The game fascinated her. For : 
Then came to her the desire to take the next step "EE thought 
other people realize her power. Her mother being the Many m 
imaginative person she knew, as well as the one most CONV@RES in Rup 
near, Ruth decided to try with her. It was one evenig in the | 
her father was not at home. Her mother was busy embal® superstit 
—one of those never-to-be-finished articles of no concelva —~of go 
which occupy the hands of women who have no actlV€ BSE seomeq 
in life. Ruth was pretending to read. She dared nots all these 
eyes lest her. mother should observe. But she bent unseeilt the worl 
over her book and concentrated on the inner vision of the OE ria) ma 
—shutting out everything except the thought of violets. actually 
were her mother’s favorite flower. For many seconds be Way. § 
herself was surrounded by the odor of violets and Placed | 
them on her book, her mother did not speak. Then she Mother, 
up restlessly from her embroidery. for the 
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“Dear Lord,” said Dor- 

othy, “as well ask me why 

is an art-student as how 
does one live!" 


Illustrated by 
FRANK STREET 


“Have you been using perfume, 
Ruth? You know, I don’t approve 
of young girls—” 

“No, Mother, I haven’t. I haven’t 
any to use.” 

“I smell perfume—violet perfume. 

It’s more like real violets than just 
perfume—don’t you notice it? The 
Whole room is heavy with it.” 

She dropped her embroidery and moved about the room as if 
ra for the flowers, though she knew that there were none 

ere, 

“It must have been my imagination—it’s gone now. Strange, 
I was sure I smelt violets. I must ask Doctor Gorton about it. 
It may be a dangerous symptom.” 

Ruth did not speak. She was rather ashamed and not a little 
frightened. There was nothing of the mischievous about her. 
She did not want to play tricks. She had just wanted to test her 
a but this was the last time that she consciously tried to use 


For some time the illusion of flowers persisted whenever she 
thought of them, but she tried not to think of them, and before 
many months the experiment was a thing of the past. It persisted 
in Ruth only in a deep-rooted faith in the power of mind, and 
m the truth of many things that the average person considers 
superstition. When she heard of deaths and births and marriages 
—0f good luck and bad luck, of coincidences and accidents, it 
seemed to her that behind the obvious and accepted causes of 
wed things she could trace an inner and spiritual reason— 
vial wor he of forces that laughed at the clumsy working of mate- 
ene nery. Yet she no longer delved. For a while she 
‘oA — @ conscious effort to look at life in the ordinary 

y. She was helped in this by the death of her father, which 
mother T Mm a position of responsibility toward her invalid 
ag and made her life too full of reality. to leave much reom 

occult and supernatural. 
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Ruth hadn’t realized, until the timey: 
of her mother’s death, quite how much} 


she had really loved her. Mother had§ 
been old-fashioned and fussy; but then, all in-§ 
valids were fussy, and she had been a dear about 
letting her go on with her studies after Father | 
died, even though she wouldn’t move to Chicago 
as Ruth wished. They could have lived as 


to the Art Institute there, but Mother wouldn’é 
consent to the move. She wanted to stay ne 

“ her friends. Ruth couldn’t understand that. 

mother’s friends were all such ordinary peop 

kind-hearted, but quite hopelessly ordinary. It was curious (i 
her mother’s death had realized for her one of her most cheriSiiay 
dreams. Mother knew that she was going to die. The doctors 
had told her so, and she had told Ruth. It made Ruth cry, 
but her mother didn’t shed any tears. That was why Ruth did. 
If her mother had cried, Ruth would have been more controlled, 
but her mother was so unnaturally calm. 

“When I am gone, I want you to go to your father’s sister, 
Gloria Mayfield,” she said. “I hate to send you there, but there’s 
no one else of your blood, and you’re too young to live alone. 
Gleria has retired from the stage, and they say she is quite 
respectable now. And besides, you wont be dependent on her. 
Now that there wiil be no more doctors’ bills to pay, there will 
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be enough money for you to live on, more than any young girl § 


ought to have in-her own hands. It is all in trust, and you will 
have just the income until you are twenty-one.” 

Ruth made no commert to this. Having handled her mother’s 
business affairs, she knew that her income would not be a large 
one, but she and her mother had different ideas as to how much 
a young girl should spend. 

“Of course, I expect you to pay your way with your aunt,” her 
mother went on. “But you must live with some older woman, 
and she is your father’s sister.” She said it as if the fact that 
Gloria Mayfield was her father’s sister answered all arguments. 

“Where does Aunt Gloria live, Mother?” asked Ruth. She 
accepted the fact that her mother would die soon, without making 
an effort to persuade either herself or her mother that there was 
any hope that the doctors might be mistaken. She had known 
for years that her mother would not live long. Doctors, New 
Thought, Christian Science and Theosophy had all been appealed 
to without having any appreciable effect on her mother’s health. 
Ruth, being perfectly healthy, was inclined to have faith in the 
New Thought. She disliked the Science because of the word 
Christian, but was inclined to believe that any one of these 
numerous things might have helped if used alone. When her 
father had died, it had at first seemed unreal—impossible, al- 
most: for Ruth and her father had always expected her mother 
to go first, though neither of them would have put such a thought 
into words. It was just an unspoken understanding between 
them. 

“In New York,” Mrs. Mayfield had answered, and Ruth was 
ashamed that her first thought on hearing this amazing news was 
that in New York she could study in the best American art- ; 
schools. 

‘How old is she?” asked Ruth. She had been a bit troubled 
by her mother’s words about an older woman. Ruth ‘had no 
desire to go to New York to be controlled by some elderly = 
female relative. 
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“I :don’t know. I never saw her. In her younger days she 
was abroad a great deal, and then I never cared to meet her. She 
was younger than your father, quite a lot younger, but she must 
have reached years of discretion by this time. I hope so, for 

, your sake. Perhaps I’m not doing the right thing by 
\telling you to go to her, but after all, she is your father’s 
sister, and will be your only relative after I am gone.” 
“Have you written to her? Do you want me to 
write?” 
“No; I didn’t write to her before, and I can’t start 
now. As your father’s daughter, you will go to her 
lafter I'm gone. Your claim on her is through him, not 
ime. You can write to her yourself as soon—as soon as 
‘}you know. Her address is in that little red book on 
| |the desk—at least, that was her address five years ago, 
‘when your poor father died. She didn’t come to the 
‘}funeral, though she did write to me, and she may have 

moved since. She probably has. I think on the whole 
|you’d better write now, so that the letter will -have time 
(to follow her.” 
Ruth did write, and her aunt had not moved, for by 
a curious coincidence Aunt Gloria’s answer came on the 
i|very day Ruth’s mother died. At the time, concerned 
| with her grief, Ruth didn’t read 

the letter: very carefully; but aft- 

erward—after the funeral, and 

| after all the innumerable details 

had been settled—she went back 

to it and read it again. She 

didn’t know exactly what to think 

of it. It filled her with doubts. 


|| Almost she persuaded herself to 


disregard her mother’s wish and 
not go to Aunt Gloria at all, but 
she had already told all her 
mother’s kind friends that that 
was what she would de. It gave 
her a logical excuse for refusing 
all the offers of the well-meaning 
women who asked her to come 
and stop with them “for a few 
weeks at least until you are more 
| yourself.” 
Ruth She had 


realized that 


}| never felt so much herself as she 


’ 
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| did now—rather hopelessly alone 

| and independent in a way that 
frightened her. These kind 
women were all her mother’s 
friends, not hers. She had none. 

| She had always prided herself on 
being different from other girls, 
and not interested in the things 

| they cared for—boys and parties 

| and dress. Even at the art-school 
she had found-the other students 
disappointingly frivolous. They 
had not taken their art seriously 
as she did. The letter from her aunt was curious: 

“My dear child,” Gloria had written, “by all means come to 
me in New York if your mother dies. But why anticipate? She'll 
probably live for years. I hope so. To say I hope so sounds 
almost like a lack of hospitality; but to send you an urgent invi- 
tation to come, under the circumstances, sounds— This is get- 
ting too complicated. Come whenever you need me, I’m always 
at home now.” 

And the letter was signed with the full name, Gloria Mayfield. 
She had not even called Ruth niece, or signed herself “your 
loving aunt” or anything that might be reasonably expected. 

Ruth might have lingered on at home, but she had refused 
the hospitality of her mother’s friends, and the house was empty 
and desolate, and she was dressed in black. She hadn’t wanted 
to dress in black, but she hadn’t the courage to shock people 
by-continuing. to. wear colors, and so she hurriedly finished all the 
ghastly business that some one must always finish after a funeral, 
and then she packed her trunks, putting in all the pictures and 
books that she liked best, and took a train for New York. She had 
a plan in the back of her mind about a studio there. She had 
never seen a real studio, but she had read about them; and if 

' Aunt Gloria proved disagreeable, she would go and live in one. 
She wondered a bit what sort of place Aunt Gloria lived in. 


“Haven't you any con- 
trol over this tere 
George ?” Riordan 
asked, perching upon 
one of the trunks and 
lighting a cigarette. 


The address sounded aristocratic and sort of English—Gy 
Square. 


that already she was beginning to rebound. 





most familiar to Ruth. To her the man evidently explamedm 
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She liked the sound of it. — 
Her mother’s death had hurt her cruelly, but she was so yous 
The journey 
to revive her spirits. Everything interested her but 
her first sight of New York disappointed hyp 
vaguely. Her spirits rose a bit when the cab tum 
into Gramercy Square. All the fresh greenness 9 
it, the children playing within the iron-barred 
closure, the old-fashioned houses and clubs and the 
big new apartment-buildings looking so clean and 
quiet in the morning sunlight, appealed to her, She 
rather expected the cab to stop before one of the 
apartment-houses, but instead it stopped on th 
north side of the park. Her aunt lived in a hous 
then. This was also cheering. The cab-driver 
carried her bag for her up the high steps, and she 
rang the bell with a fast-beating heart. She didnt 
know exactly what she had expected—perhaps that 
Aunt Gloria would open the door in person; and she 
started back when it was opened by a tall neg 
who looked as startled as herself. ‘ 
“Is Aunt Gloria—is Miss Mayfield at home?” 
“Are you expected?” 
He spoke in a soft, precise voice, unlike the voige 
of any negro Ruth had ever heard before. Sh 
knew he must be a servaht, 
though he was not in livery, and 
she looked at him as she m 
swered, suddenly impressed by his 
regular features, his straight bait 
and yellow-brown skin. 

“She didn’t know exactly wha 
I'd come, but she knew I wy 
coming. I am her niece,” 

The servant picked up het 
bag, which the cab-driver ta 
left beside her, and opened the 
door wider for her to comeai 

“Miss Mayfield is at home 
I'll let her know that you m 
here if you will wait a few me 
ments.” 

She was now in a wide til 
from which an open staircase 1 
to rooms above. The halls 
very cheerful, with white woe 
work and gray walls hung wi 
etchings in narrow black fame 
Uninvited, Ruth perched Ie 
tatingly on the edge of @ 
pendale chair and waited 
colored man walked to them 
end of the hall, opened a Gm 
there and called: oe 

“Amy, come here, you” 

Amy came—a round, @ 
black negro woman of the a 

















situation, but his soft voice did not carry to Ruth’s end 0m 


hall. Not so the voice of Amy; Ruth could hear her i 
quite plainly. ; 


“Miss Mayfiel’ ain’ yit had her breakfus’—I’s jes n0W mi i 


de tray. 
talkin’ to Miss Mayfiel’.” 


Both Amy and the man disappeared through the door, # 


soon Amy emerged again carrying a breakfast-tray. 
past Ruth and up the stairs. Ruth was growing impale 
rather offended. Her impatience was not alleviated WH 
came down the stairs again without speaking to het @ 
unbearable that she should sit here in the hall of hety 
house, ignored like a book-agent. In another moment @& 
had reappeared. i 
“Miss Mayfield will see you as soon as she can. GIG 
and would you like breakfast in your room or downstale 
He had picked up Ruth’s bag as he spoke. 7 
“I’ve had breakfast,” said Ruth. She had indeed eaten 0 
fast in Grand Central Station. It had been only seven ® 
in the morning when she arrived in New York and tity 
seemed rather an early hour for even a relative t 
her aunt’s home unexpectedly. 


Ef you sez so, I’ll tell her, but dis ain’ no hour t# 
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“Now tell me about it,” said Gloria. . . . . “I mean how your mother happened to suggest that 


you come here, 


You know Jack's wife didn’t approve of me — refused to meet me, even.” 
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“And 
Gloria,” 


“Thir 


nineteen 
hopeless, 





It was no good, the picture, anyway. Crouched on the floor before her canvas, Ruth 
looked up through the skylight at a star, and tears moved slowly down her cheeks, tears 
for herself and fof”Gloria and for all the unfruitful love and labor in the world. 
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he servant up the stairs mentally commenting 

ee bated “educated negroes.” Yet she had to admit 
there. waS nothing disrespectful in his manner. He set her bag 
down in one of the rooms opening out of the circular landing, 
asked for her trunk-checks and suggested sending Amy up to 
her comfortable. She gaveehim the trunk-checks, refused 

the offer of Amy’s help, and when he had closed the door, sat 

‘ to examine her surroundings and wait for her aunt. 
ci had been a certain charm about the entrance-hall and 
tairway of the house, but the room in which she found 
herself was as uninteresting as possible. It was large and high- 
celled and almost empty, and streamers of loosened and dis- 
colored wall-paper hung from the walls. It was in the rear of 
the house. The few essential pieces of furniture in the room 
made it look even larger than it really was. It looked like 
what it was, a very much unused bedroom in a house very 
much too large for its inhabitants. Ruth felt suddenly very 
sad and neglected. She had hoped that her aunt would not be 
too much like a relative, but now she began to persuade her- 
self that she had looked forward to the embracing arms of a 
motherly aunt, and her cold reception had quite broken her 
heart. She decided to tell her aunt very coldly that she had 
only come to pay her respects and was going immediately to 
‘F. Aunt Gloria; I couldn’t think of imposing on you,” 
she could hear herself saying. Just then there was a knock at 
the door, and she hadn’t even smoothed her hair or powdered 
her nose as she had intended before her aunt sent for her. 

“Come in,” she said. Her voice sounded husky and unused. 
The words were scarcely out of her mouth when the door opened 
and a woman swept into the room—the tallest woman Ruth 
had ever seen, at least six feet tall, and slender without being 
thinm—a graceful tiger lily of a woman with masses of auburn 
hair, big gray black-lashed eyes, a straight white nose and a 
crushed flower of a mouth. With one hand she was holding a 
gorgeous nameless garment of amber silk and lace, and the 
other hand was held out to Ruth. Even as she took it, Ruth 
realized that it would have been preposterous to expect the god- 
dess to kiss her. 

“Tm so sorry to have kept you waiting—Ruth,” she said. 
voice was like silver bells ringing. 

“I should have wired,’ admitted Ruth. Her voice sounded 
flat and toneless after she had heard her aunt speak. 

“It would have been awkward if I hadn’t happened to be 
in town, but I was, so it’s all right. You're older than I thought. 
I was afraid that you’d turn out a little girl.” 

“And you're ever so much younger than I thought, Aunt 
Gloria,” said Ruth, beginning to regain her composure. 

“Thirty-five last birthday,” said her aunt. 


Her 


only possible age for a woman. To be older or younger 

: than thirty-five was infinitely dull. She herself at 
nineteen, which she had considered a very interesting age, was 
hopeless, % 

“But come, we mustn’t stay in this awful room. I didn’t tell 
George just where to take you. Certainly not here. I'll have 
4 room fixed up for you. Did George send for your trunks? 
He said you’d had breakfast, but that can’t be true—coffee, 
perhaps, ‘but not breakfast; I only had coffee myself. So we 
tan eat together while they’re getting a room ready for you.” 

Was sweeping Ruth along with her down the stairs as she 

Rot waiting for answers to anything she said. At the 

foot she turned and opened a door at the left of the staircase 
and peered in. 

“Too gloomy in the dining-room in the morning. We'll go in 


nel 


rer posuble n Ruth realized that thirty-five was the 


Mg toom all furnished in soft gray and dull gold. Ruth’s artist 
perceived how such a neutral-tinted background was just 
to enhance the colorful appearance and _ personality 
aunt. The only touch of vivid color in the room was 
ings at the deep high windows that looked out on 


ve Amy bring our breakfast in here,” said Gloria, and 
uth saw that Géorge was standing in the doorway of 
foom they had just entered, though she had not heard her 
: him, Later she observed the same thing many times— 
ot eee always appeared as if by magic and seemingly with- 
called, whenever her aunt wanted him. 
‘ room was full of comfortable low-cushioned chairs, and 
“on two of them with a table between, on which George 


turned to the other side, opening a door into a. 
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had laid a white cloth, Ruth and her aunt Gloria gave each other 
that full scrutiny which surprise and embarrassment had previ- 
ously denied them. 


young as she had at first appeared. There were fine 

lines around her large eyes, and art, not nature, had 
painted her lashes black. Her fine brows had been “formed,” 
and there were ‘little pale freckles gleaming on her white nose 
and across her long, cleanly molded hands. Ruth saw all these 
things, and they only strengthened her belief that Aunt Gloria 
was the most beautiful and charming woman in the world. She 
hoped very much that her aunt would like her, but she was not 
sanguine about it. 

“Now tell me all about it,” said Gloria. 

“There’s very little to tell. Mother died on the tenth—your 
letter arrived on the same day. Of course, it wasn’t unexpected. 
She had been an invalid for almost ten years; so it wasn’t a 
shock. I was the only relative at the funeral, but Mother had 
ever so many friends—” 

She paused, wondering if she ought to tell Aunt Gloria about 
the flowers, the Eastern Star wreath, and— 

“T don’t mean that,” Gloria interrupted her thoughts. “I 
mean how your mother happened to suggest that you come here. 
You know Jack’s wife didn’t approve of me—refused to meet 
me, even, and I can’t understand. Was there some sort of death- 
bed forgiveness, or what?” 

There was the faintest trace of mockery in Gloria’s voice, but 
somehow Ruth could not be angry, though she knew that this 
woman, her father’s sister, was laughing at her dead mother 
and her dead mother’s conventions and moralities. She de- 
cided that she would be as frank as her aunt. 

“No, Aunt Gloria, I don’t think Mother’s views had changed 
at all. She sent me here because you are my only!) living rela- 
tive, and she thought I was too young to live alone. And I 
came,” she continued bravely, “because New York is the best 
place in America to study art, and I want to be a great painter. 
But if you don’t want me here, I'll live alone—I have money, you 
know, and Mother intended that I should pay my own way.” 

“IT understand,” said Gloria, nodding. “That would be in 
character—a sort of blood is stronger than Bohemia idea.” 

“And then,” continued Ruth, determined to be absolutely 
frank, “I think Mother was under the impression that you were 
older than you are, and had settled down—you have retired 
from the stage?” 

Again Gloria laughed. 

“My dear child, I’ve done nothing but retire from the stage 
ever since I first went on it, but that doesn’t matter. I agree 
with your mother that you will be much better off here with 
me than alone, and I shall be very glad to have you—it means 
one more permanent resident in this huge barn of a house. Only, 
please don’t call me Aunt. Call me Gloria. My being your 
aunt is more or less of an accident. The fact that I like you 
is of vastly more importance, and if you like me, we shall get 
on very well together.” 

“T think you’re wonderful,” admitted Ruth, blushing deeply. 

“Very well, then, you shall stay here—you can have two rooms 
or more if you want ’em, fixed up to suit yourself; and you can 
spend your income on your clothes and your education—but you 
will be here as my guest, not as my relative. I dislike relatives 
inordinately—don’t you?” 

Without giving Ruth time to reply, she went on: 

“Have you thought about where you're goipg to study?” 

“No; I suppose there are any number of ae 

“There are, of course; the Art Students’ League is one of the 
best. The associations there should be good. You'll be working 
with the strugglers. How old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen, and the whole world before you, work and failure 
and success and New York and Paris and your first love-affair— 
you're young, and you don’t have to nibble at the loaf; you can 
take big, hungry bites; and when the time for nibbling does come, 
you'll have a banquet to remember.” 

“Where is the Art Students’ League?” asked Ruth. 


R yout could see now that her aunt was not really so 


Ruth thought, but Ruth herself was practical, de- 
spite her dreaming, and interested in art-schools. 
“Oh, it’s a school with small fees; if you have a lot of talent 


H* aunt fascinated her; she talked “like a book,” 


they give scholarships. I don’t really know much about it, ex- 
cept that it’s on Fifty-seventh Street (Continued on pcge 96) 
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HY is it, do you suppose, that some people 

have all the luck? Now, here was Adele, 

and here was Milton: Adele slaving in 

the Notions at Wokenplatz & Butterfield’s, 
and Milton dogging it in the Neckwear, two aisles over, in the 
same establishment—a young lady and a young gentleman with 
as refined tastes as you would find any place, no matter where; 
and that’s the rotten deal they got when. destinies were shuf- 
fled and flipped across the table! Of course, there is the dis- 
card and the draw to take into consideration, but it isn’t like 
getting a pat hand—now, is it? 

Further, one miay consider the old saying: “To those who 
have no teeth God sends nuts.” W. & B.’s had a swell trade. 
Classy coupés, superb sedans and luxurious limousines—elegant 
electrics and gee-orgeous gas-cars of every description were lined 
up along the curb in front of W. & B.’s, but you take the peo- 
ple who got out of them and pawed over the highest-priced stock 
as if it was so much dirt, and did they look as if they enjoyed 
« themselves to the limit? Not so that it would obtrude itself 
on your observation. The wine of life seemed to have soured 
on them. 

But at that, they don’t have to stand on their feet from early 
morn till dewy eve, handing out hairpins and hooks and eyes 
and dress-shields and darning-eggs—and if you so much as open 
your head to either of the other two young ladies, His Imperial 
Whiskerettes gives you the blighting gaze and you get a nervous 
chill; and they don’t have to go home to 
just half a house where the other half 
lives on boiled cabbage and onions so 
you could cut it with a knife, and they 
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Irs come — the grass has taken on its luminous yellow-green— 
the snow has passed —there’s a delicious balminess to the air— 
you've sloughed off a dozen years along with your winter overcoat. 
Spring has come back smiling and that’s why you'll want to read— 
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Milton drew a deep breath of that fag 
and there was an odd smile on his be 
he straightened up. “How much fy 
bunch of that, Tony?” 

































have a bedroom to themselves and aren’t expected to help ™ 
the supper-dishes and be satisfied, for heaven’s sake, to slay 
home once in a while, Adele, and be thankful that you've got 
good clothes as you have got! That’s where the limousine lm 
had it on Adele. Pe 

Or, you take it in Milton’s case: The Johnny Van sad 
aren’t obliged to eat and sleep in a used-to-was house over 
the Middle West Side, with a zinc bathtub—when a fellow: 
get a turn at it—and prunes no idle jest on the suppert 
and a bunch evenly divided between yaps, yahoos, holy i 
and hens—not even if it is convenient to the cars and a 
And they don’t have to wear a year-before-last overcoat, 0 
bare at cuffs and collar and down the front, for the resso® 
a new one would set ’em back fifteen bucks, ‘anyway, and # 
not so far off now, and a fellow has to figure to make them 
old weekly wad spread far enough over expenses to tm 
three of the aforesaid bucks for the savings-account. The Ja 
Van Scadses should worry about a rainy day! Old Noah wis 
fixed for a wet spell any better than they are. A gay lie 
Milton—not! 

But there is balm in Gilead for tender souls chafed by! 
rubs of sordid actual existence. Ladies and gentlemen—® 
many of them—devote their entire time to compoume® 
generally borrowing or stealing their raw material, som® 
digging it from forgotten sepulchers of past ages, Df 
the mold and rust and otherwise renovating it for theit a 
less beneficent purposes. They 
flavor it, give it what they call 
color, and when it is in mar 
they sell it to wholesale @& 
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> help wi 


u've got 
usine lad 


- fair burden down the Street 


In Lilac-Time 


ishers, who in turn put it up neatly between paper 
La eS aed sell it to the afflicted. This particular balm 
Fiction. Great stuff to relieve the monotony of dull lives! 
Adele used it right along, and so did Milton; and under its ob- 
jivious and hallucinatory influence they forgot themselves, for 
the time, passed out of their own pitiful identities and became 
ne with at least ultimately fortunate heroes and heroines. 
"Adele and Milton met for the first time, and many succeed- 
ing times, on a street-car, and they were not favorably impressed 
each other. Adele was wearing one of those hats that con- 
ceal the hair almost entirely, and she had a glory-hallelujah of 
a chevelure when she made the most of it. You couldn’t do 
that in the store; but even there, anybody could see that it was 
some hair—abundant and of a pretty color. Then, her nose 
was unbecomingly reddened, and her cheeks blanched by the 
cold; the fingers of her gloves were scuffed, and her rubbers 
were what her mother insisted that she should put on. Another 
thing, they made you wear black in the store, and you know 
how black shows, after so long, even when you are careful. 
Well, Adele was not looking anything like she should have 
jooked, and she knew it. Milton gave her the once-over, and 
his gaze did not linger. mal 
Adele looked up from her book in time to get what there 
was of his regard. She had just been bending gracefully from 
her rickshaw to greet Daredevil Cholmondeley, who had stopped 
her punkah-wallahs with a 
languidly imperious gesture 
as they trotted .with their 


of a Thousand Odors, and 
was now smiling, auda- 
ciously adoring, into her 
amber eyes. Few of the 
motley throng who eyed 
this slender, dandified young 
man clad in- meticulously 
laundered sola topee and 
immaculate cummerbund, 
with his indolent insolence 
of bearing, his semi-vapid 
smile, his cigarette of cost- 
ly Lashtka tobacco in its 
jeweled tube, and his deli- 
cately chiseled features, 
could have guessed that this 
was the Tiger of the Blak- 
hat, for whose blond head 
Ibn Yusuf and other poten- 
tates of the turbulent Wa- 
hihi country would have 
joyfully counted down the 
last golden mohurs in their 
lately depleted treasuries. 
However— 

However, Adele now saw, 
with purely material vision, 
a very ordinary sort of 
young fellow in a shabby 
overcoat, who didn’t anv 
more look like Daredevil 
Cholmondeley than a rab- 
bit. Understand, Milton 
was Wearing underneath 
that overcoat a suit that 
wasn't so worse. You've 
got to make more or less 
of a front in the store. 
Still, the shabby overcoat 
was buttoned tight, and its 
tumed-up collar accentu- 
ated the pinched look 
that Most people have on 

car-line in February. Moreover, Milton’s hat had been 
slightly dented, and its imperfect restoration was quite apparent 
M certain lights. Adele just, as you might say, noticed him, 
t was all—just enough to contrast him with the languid 

Tt of the Blakhat, to whom ‘she at once returned. 
ie tees was the first time of their meeting, so far as they knew 
d afterward recall. Later they took more notice of each 
a ogi that they were fellow-slaves in the W. & B. 


“Wont you take my seat?” 
his dented hat about an inch from his head. oat 

“Oh, thank you!” replied Adele, and she smiled gratefully. 

“You're welcome,” said Milton. 

The first conversation ended there, but as the wisdom of the} | 
ages has observed and recorded, one thing leads to another, andy) 
within a week Milton asked her in what department she worked,® 


and she told him. 


“Why, that’s only two aisles over,” said Milton. 


wear.” 


“Aint the world a small place!” remarked Adele. 
in a manner of perfunctory politeness. 
amazed by the coincidence, and what was more, she didn’t care 
a snap whether he was two aisles over or three floors under—P 
particulariy so just then, because she wanted to go on reading#y 
Milton noted the banality of her observation, but it 
It was just about what one might havem? 
He was glad when a large woman with af 
shawl entered the car, carrying a market-basket, and gave him 
an opportunity to yield his place to her. 
hat as punctiliously as he had to Adele. 
good Culpepper otf the Virginia Culpeppers—the one who hadf) 
those thrilling adventures as a reporter in New York, before they §% 
found the coal on his few remaining barren paternal acres-- 
like Jef, his chivalry recognized no distinctions of age, social 


her book. 
did not surprise him. 
expected her to say. 


No pinched look 
about her, no 
scuffed gloves or 

cheap sixty-per-cent-cotton 

coat. She was the real thing. 


tion of expensive upholstery, plate glass and hothouse flowers. 
He would betray no surprise—if indeed he felt any—but obey 
the summons with his customary air of nonchalance, and as soon 
as he had done so, the machine would dart forward and with 
reckless disregard of the speed-laws would race, as Milton had 
guessed, toward the mysterious house with the purple shutters at 


72 Silver Street. 


She was the first to break the silence. 
that a wave of intoxicating perfume almost overpowered his 
stoic determination, for the moment, she whispered: 


your help.” 


“T know you do, Miss Alys Delamotte du Perpigny,” replied 
Milton with the peculiar calm that had baffled the shrewdest 
and most acute operators of the P. G. E. 

Alys started involuntarily. 


I?” she gasped. 


Milton laughed carelessly. 


bantered. 


“T might also guess that you arrived on the Alicazan 
the day before yesterday morning, that you went directly to the 


a 


hy ee 
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She spoke!” 
Really she was noth 












He did so, lifting his 
Like Jefferson Blood-F 







































condition or personal appearance. §) 
Duchess or dairymaid, it was all the & 
same to Milton, as it was to Jef. @ 
Not that he had ever encountered a 
duchess—or a dairymaid, unless you 
counted the girls in the dairy-lunch 
as such. The point was that anv 
woman could have his seat in a car 
--if he happened to notice that she 
was standing, and wasn’t too dog- 
tired himself. 

At all events, he gave his seat to 
the large woman, and hanging to a 
strap, resumed his perusal of his 
favorite magazine. And presently 
there was a block of the traffic, and 
as he looked from the window, a 
big glossy limousine glided to the 
side of the car and came smoothly § 
to a standstill. Its occupant was a § 
young woman elegantly attired in § 
costly furs and silk the value of § 
which Milton was able to appraise. 
She was young, and if not exactly 
beautiful, at least beautifully 
groomed, and she fitted into her 
luxurious equipage like a jewel in its 
casket. No pinched look about her, 
no scuffed gloves or cheap sixty-per- 
cent-cotton, plaid-pattern coat. She 
was the real thing. A 

In a moment or two she would @ 
turn and look full in Milton’s face, 
and by’an almost imperceptible ges- 
ture in which there was something 
of entreaty, she would summon him 
to her side, in that splendid isola- 
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“How did you guess that it was 








“I’m a great little guesser,” he ~ 
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}Hotel Biltoria, registering under the name of Martha Smithson, “That was the gist of my remarks. If you don’t think she} } 
jand left on the eighteen-hour flyer the same night to elude the just introduce me and then stand off to one side and wait frie 
fagents of the Baroness, whose stateroom you entered on the way You're a staller, for fair.” con 
over, possessing yourself of the cipher message upon which your “Have it your own way,” said Milton. “But I’m telling in 
father’s millions depend. I might guess that you now have a_ that you want to chase over to the optical department Pe t] 
' }rendezvous with the Scarred Thumb at 72 Silver Street, and that your eyes fitted. You'll be going around with a tin cup and i 
fyou fear treachery. A reporter has to guess, you know.” a little dog, the first thing you know.” ziD 
Amazement and admiration mingled in her look. “You are Flanagan hailed the third member of the Neckwear staff, “% th 
-wonderful!” she breathed. “They told me so, but this seems too George, you know that little blonde in the- Notions. “Mite plen 
}marvelous.” She laid her delicately gloved hand on his arm, and __ doesn’t think she’s such a much. He helped her off the pes this mon 
her eyes were pathetic in their appeal. “Tell me,” she whispered morning, but that was because he thought she was crippled o beth 
| hoarsely, ‘may I count on you?” something. Honest, the sight of her makes him shudder. Whadds for 
| “Till the cows come home and the last dog is hung,” he an- y’know!” ch: 
swered firmly, and with a happy little sigh the beautiful girl— “She can have my strong right arm any time she needs jt” idea: 
Just at that point the traffic blockade was lifted and the motor- said George seriously. “What car does she come in on? Pi they 
+} man clanged his bell with the effect of an alarm-clock. Milton me next.” them 
| sighed, not happily, and took a firmer grip on his strap, brac- It was quite evident to Milton that neither Ed nor George cisel 
ling himself for the lurch forward. The lady of the limousine was insincere in his perhaps obscure expressions of admin. ing 
} had not looked at him, after all, but had frowned steadily at the tion. Still, it might be a case of mistaken identity. There that 
} brown-liveried back of her negro chauffeur all through the delay, might be another blonde in the Notions—one who was @ sure. both 
j and if she was on her way to the Scarred Thumb, she must enough, fancy-select peach. The department was a little out of to re 
| have been in a hurry to see that criminal autocrat. The negro his route, but his curiosity was lively enough at that moment to a) 
must have thought he had a impel him to make a detour to his locker and take a slant you 
i pull, the way he beat it. Ten the way. tAt 
| minutes later, as Milton was He slanted. He saw Miss Moritz, dark and double-chinned ing 
| arranging seventy - five - cent with large, rolling eyes, and he saw Miss McKay, who wsyie Wa 
| ties on their display-rack, Ed blonde, but of the sandy variety, and afflicted with large an thoug 
; Flanagan, a_fellow-salesper- numerous freckles. Nothing regal about either. of them. The swell. 
} son, approached him, bearing his eye fell on Adele, and he had to admit that he had unde. “y 
; the standard for the dollar- estimated her personal attractions. She was no longer half Mm Great 
end-a-half quality. ; frozen, and the color had left her nose and transferred itself “H 
; “I see Foxy Milt has to her cheeks; her eyes seemel Mm you | 
copped out the little queen to have more life in them, ad Mm Rege 
over in the Notions,” re- you noticed that they were ce Mm of Re 
} marked Ed. “Smooth work, tainly blue; her hair—has already “Pu 
} Milt! Pret-ty smooth— been spoken of favorably. Mi ee 
| pret-ty smooth!” ton, however, had never seen it what | 
i “Whatya handing me?” at all. You hear people tak I co 
; 1 1 oe “3 : 
) about golden hair, but it is mighty that n 
i seldom that it is anything mor “St 
' than yellowish; the real, clea- could. 
bright, gleaming gold, twenty-two #4 sour 
carat fine—not carrot—and soft ‘Tt 
as silk, is hard to find in hai # ly was 
| Yes, Adele was right there wit Or, 
the genuine article. She mgt@® ™1g 
| have done it up differently at been a 
made more of it, but it was cr differer 
tainly some top-dressing. Pity °Pimior 
about her dress, but at that, blact “Di 
was becoming to her, and whk—m ead 
she wasn’t any too well filled ou Blis 
she wasn’t scraggy, either. Rather Wasn't 
; a pretty little figure. swell? 
“Not. so worse!” Milton mu “Say 
mured. “Not so worse!” think s 
And Adele looked up as if tg &t, 1 
had heard him. It took brig 1¢ wa 
if second or so to identify him, & ese 
' cause his overcoat didn’t cot “i re; 
his suit, and he wasn't buttone! ong wi 
up to the chin, so that his snr = I th 
white collar and Persian-patie did. Jus 
necktie showed. He had a natuagg &°—to 
taste for neckties, and t ne 
count allowed him to indulge & es, 
moderately, without any great ® me $7 
travagance — which he was # it % 
posed to. Yes, he sure | “Wel 
different, Adele thought, 899 7° 
smiled and nodded her rec Pi se 
tion. a9 
: Milton made a few suggestions, while So, later in the day, when Bi on k 
— the waiter stood like a wooden image Flanagan again alluded to the » al 
of Patience with a Poised Pencil. tle queen of the Notions, # os 
* ton said: “That’s all right ™ food: " 
you keep off the grass.” J sa 
asked Milton, frankly surprised. ‘‘Whadda-y’mean—queen?” And Miss Moritz, whose rolling eyes observed things, § Deach 
“I piped you off,” replied Ed. “Lamped you as you helped as Milton passed on: ‘“Who’s that feller, Adele?” And ie. 
her off the car. You can’t alibi on that.” answered; “Oh, a frien’ o’ mine. He’s over m the real inti, 






“You're crazy with the heat!” Milton told him. “Her a queen!” wear,” 
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companionship fa 
in her reading, 
pathic doses 


zines; but 
t here W as 
plenty of com- 
mon gr oun 
between them 
for the inter- 
change of 
ideas. Usually 
they expressed 
themselves con- 
cisely  regard- 
ing any story 
that they had 
both happened 
to read. 

“What did 
you think of 
‘At the Part- 
ing of the 
Ways’? I 
thought it was 
swell.” 


“How did 
you like ‘The 
Regeneration 
of Rebecca?’” 

“Punk!” 

“That’s 
what I thought. 
I could beat 
that myself.” 

“Sure you 
could. It was 
a sour story.™ 

“Tt certain- 
ly was.” 

Or, there 
might have 
been an honest 
difference of 
opinion : 

“Did you 
read ‘Pearl 
Blisters’? 
Wasn't it just 
swell?” 

“Say, do you 
think so? Hon- 
est, I thought 
it was the 
punkest yarn 
I'd read in a 
long while.” 

“T thought it 
Was Just splen- 
did—too lovely 
for words!” 

“It didn’t 
make a hit with 
me. I thought 
it was rotten,” 

Ww 

Not the 
ton and Ad 
didn’t know anythi 


From the time of 
friends—just that; 







By Kennett Harris 


that mutual surprise, Milton and Adele were 
two persons of congenial tastes who found 
irly agreeable. Adele ran rather to books 
while Milton generally took his in homeo- 
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still confined to the street-car. Adele’s maiden meditations were, #) 
as before, upon Daredevil Cholmondeley, Reggie Van Vlissingen, ¢ 
Broncho Bob Bittercreek, Gaston d’Ivury or some of that mob, 
and her fancy free roamed in palatial interiors or exotic outdoors 

at Newport, 







a 









as 
Wstien fy Wayms p— 





Right by the gate was a big clump of lilac bushes. “I’ve got mine— 
those you gave me — still,”” said Adele. “So have I the sprig you scuffed gloves 
gave me,” Milton replied. ‘I'll have it when I'm old and gray.” 


ell, you and me certainly think different, then. I liked it.” 
profoundly analytical sort of criticism, you see. Mil- 
ele were like most of the rest of us lowbrows: they 


ng about art, but they sure knew what they 


» and no halfway business or nuance about it. An author 


was a back-number 
away with old stuff 


, 4 frost, a joke, a highbrow or a nut who got 


» rotten stuff, highbrow stuff, mush or squirrel- 


; OF being some class, a bear, a warm baby, a scream or a 


k-out, his 


productions were necessarily great, corking, swell, 


sf the goods or, in brief, the right dope. 


ut apart from 
intimacy b 


their literary discussions, there was still no 


etween these two, and their companionship was 








Palm Beach, 
Ostend, Coro- 
nadooor 
Cannes, mov- 
ing in the 
highest social 
circles of 
Paris, London 
and New York, 
and sometimes, 
but not sooften, 
mingling demo- 
cratically with 
the picturesque 
denizens of 
Red Dog or 
Greenwich 
Villages 
Milton did not 
seem to her to 
fit in witk 
these explora- 
tions. He still 
wore his @ 
shabby _ over- 
coat and dent- 
ed hat, and his 
vocabulary had 
no class, and 
—well, f’rin- 
stance, just be- 
fore he got on 
the car one 
evening, he 
bought him a 
paper and when § 
the newsie 
handed him his 
change, he 
looked at it, 
and he says: 
“Come across 
with that other 
penny, kid.” It 
was all right, 
of course, but 
imagine Reggie 
Van Vlissingen, 
or even Mfr. 
Bittercreek of 
Red Dog! 

Milton, sim- 
ilarly, dreamed 
of damsels 
either high- 
born or Qf 
extremely pe- 
cunious parent- 
age, who in no 
c2se wore 
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or sixty - per - 
cent-cotton, 
plaid-pattern 
garments—or rubbers that looked like the deuce. No, and they 
one and all handed out a swell line of talk, whether they were 
kidding or saying something with no josh about it. Oh, he knew 
them! In the store, of course, where they went rustling by, 
shedding delicate odors, or in Peacock Alley, that delightful 
corridor in the Top Tavern of the Town that at certain times 
was one big buzz, shimmer and sparkle with the female of the 
species specie. Milton sometimes dolled up and with a corm- 
flower in his buttonhole treated himself to an hour’s contempla- 
tion of this kaleidoscopic throng. Peacock Alley! Yes, he had 
sailed the seven seas with the girls of Peacock Alley; he had 
rescued them from uncounted dangers and had shed human blood 
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by the bucketful in their defense; he had encountered them in 
their more or less ancestral halls, in Bohemian joints, on desert 
islands and in rural retreats hardly less solitary. Always at last 
they had confessed their love for him; and eventually he had 
always married them, with every assurance of a life of future 
financial ease—liveried menials, town and country houses, motér- 
cars, horses and dogs of high degree, club verandas, gorgeous 
apparel for every occasion, swell eats, solid silver—all the trim- 
mings. 

But say, it did look as if that girl would take a tumble and 
separate herself from enough coin to buy her a skypiece that 
wouldn’t look as if the pup had found it on the ash-heap. 


Milton got out of his bed without a single shiver 

and looked from his attic apartment window at a 
sky of clear blue with little fleecy clouds in it that were just 
tinged with rose from the rising sun. Came a morning when 
the black old skeletons of trees, that had seemed as incapable 
of response to vernal air and sky as the stark telegraph-poles 
in the alley, did nevertheless break out at every twig-tip into 
a delicate young green that brightened and still brightened as 
the sun gently and cautiously touched it. Came sparrows that 
twittered with uncommon animation, as if rejoicing over their 
discovery of the phenomenon, and came a thought into Milton’s 
mind that wool underwear might be too warm for him before 
the day was out. 

Came a woman who sewed by the day to Adele’s parents’ half of 
a house, and came one or two good-sized packages and some 
smaller ones home from the store with Adele. Came roars from 
Adele’s papa, but that’s all the good it did him. 

Came another cold snap and rain and sleet, of course; but it 
was mere bluff. Little Spring was struggling to get out of Win- 
ter’s Iap, finding his knees too hard and bony for comfort. The 
old scamp did his best to hold her, but she broke away at last. 
The leaves on the trees in the little back yard grew larger and 
thicker, the sky bluer and the air steadily warmer. Milton sold 
his overcoat to an old-clothes man for seventy-five cents, and at 
last.the Greek who kept the flower-stand on the corner where 
you take the car set out a large stone jar of lilacs. 

Milton stopped and looked at them. He bent over and sniffed. 


Cm a day, or a morning, to be more precise, when 


Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time ; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London! ) 
And you shall wander, hand in hand with love in summer’s wonderland— 


You get it, don’t you? Milton did, although he hardly knew 
it just then. He drew a deep breath of that fragrance, and there 
was an odd smile on his face as he straightened up. 

“How much for a bunch of that, Tony?” 

Tony had caught that smile, but how did he guess what Mil- 
ton got for his overcoat? He deftly bunched about an honest 
quarter’s worth of the blooms and said, “Se’nty-fi’ cent,” only per- 
mitting himself to grin when Milton paid the required sum with- 
out a murmur. And this was the young man who had haggled 
with a newsboy for a cent! 

Don’t get Milton wrong, though. He was a saving young man, 
because saving had been drilled and pounded into him—a coun- 
terweight against his dreamy side to preserve a proper balance. 
There was the rainy day to provide for, or if it continued fair, 
Maybe a little gents’ furnishing store—one of the knife-blade 
kind that a fellow could buy with a few hundred dollars and 
good references and pave the way for something big. You've 
got to think about pennies if you’ve got ideas of that sort; it’s 
business. But this was pleasure. 


free from any regret. He knew that Adele would be on 

it. They nearly always took that car. He knew 
that she would not be wearing that reprehensible skypiece, 
but an airy creation of straw that you could hardly tell from 
Leghorn, and the plaid coat and the rubbers would no longer 
offend his fastidious taste. He knew that. He knew that she 
was some girl, and he had a strong inclination to give flowers 
to some girl, that particular day. 

He gave them to her, and there could be no doubt of her sur- 
prise or of her delight. “Aint they perfectly lovely!” she cried, 
and she buried her nose in the mass and looked at him with 
grateful eyes. “You hadn’t ought—oh, aint they lovely! Aint 
they sweet!’ 

“Sort of like spring, aint they?” 


S* he moved over to the corner and waited for the car, 


Milton was tickled. 


In Lilee™ 


“They’re simply heavenly!” . 
Ed Flanagan was right; George was right; she was a] 
queen. Gee, what hair she’d got—and eyes! You had tg 
it to her. And there was another thing; some girls with, 
like that would have it all fluffed and frizzed and fem 
instead of braided and wound close around her head, ag shel 
and with eyes like that, they wouldn’t have no controf of: 
whenever there was anything around in the male line: ané 
right up to that minute, Milt had never realized that her 
were anything out of the common ordinary. 3 
“You must have a bit for a buttonhole bouquet,” she am 
No, the car was too full of rubbernecks. She didn’t doy 
thing more than break off a spray and pass it to him 
fastened it in the lapel of his coat himself. But she pum 
head a little to one side and nodded approval of the effect, 
as if she had done it, and then she said: “That’s an awful 
suit you’ve got on—if you'll excuse me.” ‘ 

“Sure,” replied Milton, meaning that he would excuse l 
The suit was a last spring’s and had seen its best days, } 
was just from the pantatorium, newly cleaned and pr 
it had been so long since Milton had worn it that it looked a 
to him. He felt a sort of warmed-over affection for if, ang 
was glad that Adele liked it. : 

“Tt’s a back-number,” he confessed. “I thought I mighh 
another month’s wear out of it. I’ve got me something§ 
picked out for the summer, though. You're sporting 9 
little costume yourself—if you'll excuse me.” 4 

“Quit your kidding,” said Adele. But she knew that 
not kidding. She herself thought it was rather a classy 
tume. However, she said nothing about the woman who 
by the day and the nifty things for the summer that thew 
and Ma and she had created. She sniffed at the lilac ag@ 
could never get enough of it, and as she did so, she begm 
reconstruct her opinion of Milton’s looks. Then she said 
the flowers reminded her of the country. 4 

“I just love the country. I’m due to go there in a couple 
weeks, too. Aint it a shame to begin our vacations this & 
Like as not, it will rain the whole week. I tried to get Ms 
Blaney to let me go along in July or August, but nothing doing 
‘You can go along the last of October or November if you like; 
she says, ‘but the newcomers can’t have the choice, and ® 
can’t close the store to let everybody go at once. Youre 
luck to have a vacation at all, the first year.’ Wasn’t that mean?” 

“Rotten,” Milton agreed. “Then you're going—” 

“Two weeks from Thursday—Wisconsin. There’s a lake anda 
hotel there, but-I bet there wont be a soul around. I’m go 
to stay with some friends of Ma’s there.” 

Here Milton’s attention was distracted by a young man acris 
the aisle who was looking at Adele with undisguised interet 
Milton scowled at him with unfeigned ferocity. He had a notim 
to take the cheap rotter by the nape of his neck and drop him 
off the car. However, the young man caught Milton’s gla 
and prudently averted his gaze; so there was no trouble. 


entered by another, as usual; but Ed Flanagan hal 

piped them off, and you may believe that the flord 
tribute did not escape his keen eyes. Nor did he refrain fra 
referring to it through the day. In the Notions, Miss Morita ba 
a few remarks to offer anent them lilocks and the stinginess 
some people in their refusal to divvy up. Nevertheless, Ait 
went home that night with her bunch intact, and Milton we 
his little spray all day in defiance of Ed and George. 1% 
before disrobing that night, Milton took that spray and careful 
put it away in a little ten-cent box of Japanese lacquer from 
which he first emptied his spare collar-buttons, and as he 
30, he had a vision of himself twenty years in the future: 

Dismissing his valet, the old man sighed profoundly and alt 

some minutes of melancholy meditation went to a priceless 
tique escritoire of ornately carved oak, and unlocking it ™% 
from a secret drawer a small casket of repoussé silver. 
sighed again still more profoundly, and his slender, arist 
ically white fingers caressed the casket with the touch of a love 
then he opened it and took out a carte de visite photograph 
a beautiful young girl with massy tresses braided and 
closely to her shapely head in a mode of the early twa r 
century. With the photograph was a withered spray of I 
These were tokens of the old man’s lost love, Adele, Count 
of Cirencester. Twenty years had not sufficed to 
ain. 
“By Jolly!” exclaimed Milton, sud- (Continued om page™ 


A DELE went in at one door of the store, and Milim 
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By WILL PAYNE 


Illustrated by 
FRANCIS VAUX WILSON 


ER name was Polly Phelps. She was born and 
reared in Wahnoosic, Wisconsin, where her father 
ran a hotel called the Wahnoosic House. But 
a hae nobody was supposed to know anything about 
eg in the most remote and incidental way, as 
ye ving noticed the dingy sign when walking by. 
ie agg in the village of Wahnoosic, which was two 
intone Wer lake from the Wahnoosic Inn. When anybody 
nind m noosic, the inn was supposed to be what he had 
sal : og have been a couple of acres of it, with an 
“sd rag a like a Grecian portico—only the pillars and 
i. Soe instead of marble. It was very swell, 
tars ordingly, until it burned down twenty years ago 
Wahnoosic House, in the raggedy, unprosperous village 
» Was the poorest kind of poor relation to the inn. 
one could get room and board there for eight dollars 
one of those days—a notably sultry one—two young 
nen Chicago presented themselves at the time-stained 
at tate meee room and board for two weeks at that 
Sl — reporters on an afternoon newspaper, one 
; alittle 1° en So engaged for about six months and the 
eer but each of them drew fifteen dollars a week. 
appeared to be a well-settled theory that fifteen dollars a 


days 
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McMullen saw the bedroom door moving 
very slowly. Hedrew his pistol and waited. 


H. ERE is a story of a remarkable woman. 
The author lets you know what he thinks 
of her. But will you think the same? 


PCHECKERED CAREER 


week was as much as it was good for a young reporter to have. 
The afternoon before, they had drawn two weeks’ salary in advance 
for their vacation. The. next pay-day was three weeks off. Finan- 
cially speaking, a. long, perilous voyage lay ahead of them. If 
their money gave out before they were due to present themselves 
again at the wicket of the bespectacled cashier in the newspaper 
office, they were plumb wrecked. Anything at all at eight dollars 
a week would have looked good to them. 

I was one of those guests from Chicago, and that is how I 
met Polly Phelps. If you looked the second or third time at 
her landlord father, you probably noticed that he was really a 
rather handsome man, with brown eyes and regular features. 
His shaving wasn’t as regular as his features, however; his linen 
was apt to be crumply and discouraged-looking, his clothes not 
only baggy but unbrushed. You couldn’t stay around the hotel 
long without noticing that he had only a languid sort of interest 
in it.’ He’d sit in his big wooden armchair by the front window 
for half an hour while a guest upstairs was ringing for attend- 
ance—evidently sort of hoping that Eph, the colored man-of-all- 
work, or Polly or somebody else would come along and answer the 
call, or that the guest would discover sufficient manly self-reli- 
ance to wait on himself.’ You were apt to see him slide in at 
the side door, wiping his straggly mustache on the back of his 
hand and looking as droopy and spiritless as ever. You surmised 
that he had been visiting the barroom next door; yet he never 
showed any sign of an alcoholic stimulation. He impressed you 
as a man who had simply given up. His departed wife, Polly’s 
mother, is a complete blank so far as my knowledge goes. 

At supper, the first day, we saw Polly. In fact, she came to take 
our order, which consisted of inquiring whether we’d have fried 
eggs or cold pork, apple pie or bread pudding, tea or coffee. She 
was only sixteen then, but we blinked as though they’d suddenly 
turned on one of the big arc-lights up at the Wahnoosic Inn. She 
was tall, slender, with dusky-rosy cheeks, sparkling dark eyes and 
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shiny black hair, graceful and with a snap in all her movements. 
Of course we sort of hung around Polly, as occasion offered. We 
said she was a good kid—friendly, ready to laugh, unreserved. 
The evening before we left, my friend embarrassed me by offer- 
ing her a quarter for a kiss, and she embarrassed him by imme- 
diately accepting the proposition. She seemed ready to trade 
indefinitely on that basis, but our quarters were getting scarce. 

She was the pleasantest remembrance we took away from Wah- 
noosic, for the fishing was poor, after all, and the bathing facilities 
—there at the village—very primitive and inconvenient. 

Guests at the Inn used to come down to the village now and 
then and amuse themselves by looking it over. No doubt some 
of the male ones found out there was a handsome girl at the dingy 
little hotel. Maybe that was not a first-rate situation for a hand- 
some girl with no mother and hardly any father. 

At any rate, a year and three months after our visit to 
Wahnoosic, Polly eloped with a very romantic person—a scion 
of Italian nobility, the story was. That was in October; and by 
December the nobleman’s wife—and mother of his three children— 
had discovered him in Chicago and had him arrested for bigamy. 
He had been a valet to-one of the guests at the Inn. The first 
police report gave Polly’s 
name and native place, and 
I saw the opportunity for 
a good newspaper story, in 
good newspaper style, of the 
deceived village maiden. 
The city editor told me to 
talk with her and write a 
column. So I went down to 
the shabby boarding-house 
on Wabash Avenue where 
the couple had been staying 
—temporarily, until the 
nobleman’s remittances from 
abroad came to hand. 

There is a kind of joke, 
you know, about a girl’s 
marrying a valet thinking 
he’s a_ nobleman. The 
world is sorry for her, 
of course—and grins be- 
hind its hand. Polly under- 
stood that well enough. 
Take it all around, I reckon 
if ever a girl had got a 
facer, Polly had got one 
then; but there was nothing 
of an hysterical nature in 
her behavior, not even a 
tear. She was very quiet 
and subdued, the dusky 
roses gone from her cheeks. 
She seemed older by a great 
deal more than a year and 
five months. She held out 
her hand to me, and was 
friendly; but she _ hadn’t 
much to say. I came away 
a good deal depressed, some- 
how, and couldn’t pluck up 
any heart for my village- 
maiden story. The city 
editor growled over it and 
was disappointed. By rights, 
it should have achieved the 
zenith of story-writing by 
being both humorous and 
pathetic, gracefully blending 
smiles and tears as all 
standard recipes prescribe. 
But I guess it was just 
stodgy. I didn’t feel like 
writing it. 

By all standard recipes, sneed 
Polly should then have gone 
to ruin. But Polly herself 
had quite other ideas about it—probably both because she was un- 
acquainted with the recipe and because she was not the sort of 
woman that ruins easily. In fact, as I discovered sometime after- 
wards, she learned shorthand and typewriting sufficiently to get, 
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and hold, a very modest job with a modest concern engaged j 
vegetable commission line in South Water Street. That piss 
her testimony at the trial of her bogus husband—for havea 
of enough money to hire a lawyer, he had no difficulty in 
off the trial for the better part of a year. Polly made no 
to shield him, or to make it any harder for him—jyg a 
story. He was convicted and sent to the penitentiary And 
that I lost all track of Polly for seven years. cfs 
Then she appeared in court again. A man named Moffett 
two fellow-conspirators had been issuing what they called 
Participation Debentures. ‘They said people with correct inf 
tion were always making vast profits by speculating on the , 
of Trade and always borrowing great sums of money at the f 
to conduct their operations with. And they said they were ps 
with correct information, but they proposed to do their bongs 
from the public instead of from the banks, and to give the Ie 
a share of the vast profits in addition to seven per cent ints 




























































on the money. Hence the Gold Participation Debentures 
The main question at the trial was as to whether the y proses 
intrusted to them by several scores of gullible persons qqguomas P. 


appeared as complaining witnesses had actually been sgdimllty was 
them for the purpose of speculating in grain, and jgamee joke | 
ably lost, or whether they had simplified matter Well, fou 
just sticking the money in their pockets. Now, jageomas P. 
was their cashier—signing herself and appearing on fame COUFSE, 
stationery as P. L. Phelps, with no suggestion of gm Presum 
softer gender. Her testimony in behalf of her employ ‘ditor 




















was very strong and circumstantial. I’m afraid jt que! Page. 
considerably stronger and more circumstantial thy stickful 
facts really warranted. e fact th 

I saw her frequently while the trial was going on s duly er 
was in full bloom then, and as handsome a womagm tet tha 
anybody need wish to see, the dusky rose back agar’ 2 © 
cheeks, her eyes sparkling. No doubt she wasilgme those « 
slender as when I first saw her at Wahnoosic, asking) 8e0€ 
whether I’d have fried eggs or cold pork; but sempe for 
slender enough for any jury of ordinary, rmofagm © Tequ 
blockheaded males. She was cross-examined all day mded the 
a lawyer who was old and experienced enough toh ¢ of n 
better than to lose his temper and pitch into her, k h, who mi 
mer and tongs. No doubt it was exasperating, whe of Age 
was morally certain she was lying and she sat thera Denni 
collected and ladylike, looking him smilingly in te@i The 
and gracefully sidestepping every snare he Jaid. Bit om agre 
did lose his temper and pitched into her rough pinated sc 
and the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, pro nah 











meaning that they admired Polly’s complexion 
shiny hair and were sore at the lawyer for abusing 

There is this to be said, however: The proset 
knew Polly was to be a very important witnes 
the defense. Undoubtedly they looked her up care 
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and if they had got anything on her of a sung wet 

would have prejudiced an average, moral Am hot “16s 

jury against her, they would have sprung it at fea ry q 

The fact that her private life wasn’t mentioned 7 ® 
cross-examination is good evidence that they ¢ rand age 

find nothing damaging in it. bank's r 

There were two other defendants besides # he re ° 

in this Gold Participation Debentures case—megi Aa cia 

ciated with him in running the concern. One dl deali ng 

was Thomas P. Cole. I scraped up quite an-~acquilia, sid the 

with him during the trial, for he was the sort of mE doubt h 

would naturally scrape up acquaintance with if ya pind | 

any fellowship in you and came in contact Dunt was t 

At that time he wore a curly yellow beard, tt time t} 

neat point—a lithe, athletic person with good feallmiy vanished 

a merry blue eye. I can hardly recall his yelor@ips: gy 

now otherwise than with his white teeth show iiaintance , 
it as he laughed. The trial amused him treme at intery 

even when the issue was very doubtful. The judge haps three 
against the defendants pretty steadily, but SR erited te 
Cole seemed never to mind that in the least of the m 
did mind was His Honor’s bald, lumpy head and ing himsel 
on the side of his nose. I gathered the PTS" Ritishing bar 
Mr. Cole would much rather have had a judge shape o| 
against him and looked funny than one Wie » Whoe 

favor of him and didn’t look funny. Hes h to the 
person who had the odd fortune to be born without aay $ and 
responsibility. He alwa 
He stated his age as twenty-nine, which turned “8 dee Perfectly 








Some other statements turned out not to be true. 
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name was not Cole, but Wood. At the noon recess, after that 
had been brought out, he said to me that if they didn’t like 
; or Wood, they could just call him Fuel. He was born in 
and at the age of sixteen, as I remember it now, went to 
ae a bank which turned out to be a poor kind of bank— 
ylating, booming kind that finally got terribly involved in 
us local enterprises. It blew up disastrously when young 
a was twenty-two and assistant cashier. The community, hav- 
lost the money which it deposited in the bank, was 
urally indignant ; and the Treasury Department at 
hington, having been trifled with by a lot of false 
tements, was indignant too. There was a vigorous 
ecution; but in view of his youth the assistant 
shie got off with only three years in the penitentiary. 
» his release from that institution he had played 
er a good deal, - dy erg — — “¥ had 
- employed except for a few brief inter- 
‘ ie eater of honorable reputation, in fact, 
prosecuting lawyers pretty completely wrecked 
homas P. Cole—or Fuel. When the verdict of not 
ity was returned, he naturally considered all that a 
ve joke on them. 
Wel four months after the trial, Polly Phelps married 
homas P, Cole, and the pair immediately left Chicago. 
course, so short a time after the trial, they were 
il presumed to be so much in the public eye that our 
editor put their wedding at the bottom of the 
pnt page. In fact, the pair were duly interviewed for 
stickful on their arrival in New York next day, and 
fact that they sailed for Liverpool two days later 
duly entered in the journalistic record. 
After that entry the record is blank for four years. 
e next entry requires some explanation. 
In those days the bigger banks west of the Alleghenies 
generally relied upon the Plunkett Detective 
ency for whatever services they were so unfortunate 
to require in the detecting line. Ezra Plunkett 
mded the business before the Civil War, and in the 
ise of nature passed it on to his sons, Frank and 
, who made a very flourishing institution of it. The 
tkett Agency wanted very badly a man whom they 
led Dennis Sheedy, although he called himself many 
mes. The different stories about this man’s ante- 
ents agreed in only one thing—namely, that - he 
inated somewhere in the British Isles. One story 
fit that he was a bishop’s son, another that he was 
bustabout; one credited him with having graduated 
Oxford, another with having been a ten-shilling prize- 
iter in his youth. He definitely emerged into history 
San Francisco when, to judge by appearances, he 
about forty years of age. The descriptions agreed 
he was thick-set, smooth-shaven, rather dark- 
ored, notably well-dressed, living luxuriously at the 
hotel, quietly genteel and suave in manner. He 
sented @ genuine London letter of credit for a 
isand pounds at the Bullion Bank, and after he had 
eously insinuated himself into the confidence of 
’s Officers, he let them know—confidentially— 
he tepresented a British syndicate which contem- 
ed making a very extensive investment thereabouts. 
dealings with the bank were above reproach, and 
ti was the impression he made that no one thought 
loubting his statements until it turned out that the 
London draft he deposited was a forgery. The 
bunt was twenty-one thousand, five hundred pounds. 
dee eg discovery was made, the depositor had 
ed. 


hat was the beginning of the Plunkett Agency’s 
maintance with him. Sheedy renewed the acquaint- 
at intervals. Perhaps the interval would be only a year, 
fs three or four years. Some day the Plunketts would get 
Gtited message to the effect that a thick-set, dark-favored 
of the most genteel appearance had spent six or eight weeks 
Me himself thoroughly established in the good graces of a 
a, and then vanished, leaving the bank a souvenir 


of a forged draft—always for six figures in American 
ney. er he was and wherever he came from, the person 
m to the detectives as Dennis Sheedy was familiar with all 
— Usages of business that were necessary for his pur- 
» He always had capital to operate with—opening an account 


= lly good paper, and conducting his business at the bank 
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in an irreproachable manner until his mine was scientifically 
planted. Then he sprung it neatly and faded away. 

Of course, in time, he became a standing reproach to the 
Plunketts—deeply mortifying to them. Probably they would 
almost have given a leg apiece to land him. No doubt they would 
have landed him if he had kept right along at his trade, as the 
small-fry usually do. But having made a haul, he seemed to lay 
off until the money was spent; and at least twice he left the 








Nor did they discover any further sign of Madden until that afternoon, when a 
chambermaid found his body on the bed in a small rear room on the fifth floor. 


United States for extended periods. The Plunketts knew that, 
for they heard of operations in Australia and Russia which they 
identified as Dennis Sheedy’s. 

Finally they got a warm tip, and Jim Plunkett hurried to New 
York to pick it up, taking with him an operative named Madden 
who came from New Orleans. Madden was a sort of Sheedy 
specialist. He had been employed by a bank down there as its 
private detective—graduating into the job, I believe, from the 
humbler position of night watchman. So he had frequently seen 
a thick-set, smooth-shaven, dark-favored, well-dressed and exe 
ceedingly genteel patron of the bank whom he knéw and deferen- 
tially bowed to as Mr. Martindale. When Frank Plunkett went 
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down there to investigate the forged drafts for a hundred and 
eighteen thousand dollars which Mr. Martindale had unloaded on 
the bank, he took a fancy to the young private detective and 
offered him a wider field as an operative in the Plunkett Agency. 
The detectives had never been able to lay hands on a photograph 
of Dennis Sheedy, but Madden could identify him. 

Five days later Jim Plunkett and Madden returned to Chicago, 
baffled as usual. At that time the Plunkett headquarters were on 
Adams Street in Chicago. About eleven o’clock of the morning 
after Jim and Madden returned from New York, a cab raced up 
to headquarters containing a young man who was employed at the 
cigar-stand in the old Tremont House. He had a message for 
Frank Plunkett, written hastily with a lead pencil in Madden’s 
hand on the hotel stationery and sealed in a hotel envelope. It 
said: “Come here quick. Sheedy.” 

Frank comprehended, of course, that Madden had stumbled on 
Sheedy at the hotel and wahted help to round him up. He called 
to an operative named Slade—a sort of partner or pal of Madden’s 
—who happened to be at hand, left word for Jim, and with Slade 
tumbled into the cab and raced back to the hotel. All the young 
chap from the cigar-stand could tell them was that Mr. Madden 
—whom he knew well enough in a fashion, for the detective was 
in the habit of dropping in at the hotel to buy cigars and meet 
some acquaintances who forgathered there—had hurried up with 
the sealed message and a five-dollar bill and told him to grab a 
cab and get the message to Plunkett headquarters as fast as he 
could. In those days telephones were a new contrivance, and 
not relied on as they are now. When they reached the hotel 
lobby, there was no sign of Madden. 

Nor did they discover any further sign of Madden until four 
o’clock that afternoon, when a chambermaid found his body on 
the bed in a small rear room on the fifth floor. He had been hit a 
fearful blow over the back of the head and probably killed in- 
stantly. From several small fragments discovered on the floor, 
the detectives concluded that a stone bottle, such as a certain brand 
of Scotch whisky came in, was what he had been hit with. But 
the occupant of the room must have brought the bottle in his 
baggage, for no such article had been sent up to him. The hotel- 
elerk who assigned the guest to that room the evening before 
recalled him—somewhat vaguely—as a big, stout, rather florid 
and indifferently dressed youngish man—not in the least like the 
description of Dennis Sheedy. 

The detectives were confident, however, that Madden had got 
sight of Dennis Sheedy and had traced him to that room—probably 
bolting rashly in for the glory of capturing Dennis single-handed. 
They thought there must have been two men in the room, and one 
of them had stepped behind the door and cracked the detective’s 
skull as he came in. Madden’s gun was in his hip pocket when the 
body was found, but the detectives felt sure he wouldn’t have burst 
in on Dennis Sheedy without a gun in his hand. They charged the 
blood of their operative up to Dennis, and if they had wanted him 
badly before, they wanted him much worse after that. 


pendable trace of the wanted man—that trace de- 

veloping at a big bank at Stockholm in the Sheedy 
manner. A year later they heard from him again in Russia. Then 
several years elapsed, as I remember it, with no certain trace. The 
next development was at London, and the amount was thirty-eight 
thousand pounds. By that time, as the detectives reckoned, Sheedy 
must be over sixty years old, and he seemed likely to die peaceably 
in his first-class-hotel bed of nothing more than old age—an idea 
they found it hard to bear. At Stockholm and in Russia and at 
London a large blond man, considerably younger than Sheedy and 
known to the detectives as Grund—with the usual string of aliases 
—had been associated with Sheedy. Also, in Russia and at London 
there had been associated with him a lithe, curly-bearded, blue- 
eyed young man whom the detectives had got satisfactorily identi- 
fied in their own minds as the same person who married Polly 
Phelps in Chicago under the name of Thomas P. Cole. In fine, it 
was through her husband that Polly came back—contingently, at 
least—into the journalistic record. 

About a year and a half after the London haul, a British 
detective named McMullen traced Sheedy, Grund and Cole to 
New York—at least, so he believed—and there lost the trace. His 
information was that Sheedy was ailing and in a poor physical 
state. That was eleven years after Madden’s murder in the old 
Tremont House at Chicago. By that.time Frank and Jim Plunkett 
were taking a less active hand in the detective agency, and Slade 
had come to the top. He was said to be a very capable detective. 
I saw him perhaps half a dozen times, first and last, and talked 


"Tre or three years elapsed before they got any de- 
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with him perhaps two or three times. He didn’t look as ai 
should, except, perhaps, as to the eyes, which were 
cold and steady. But he was a decidedly plump person, 
red cheeks, and chops that overflowed his collar, and jy 
like a prosperous broker who thinks pretty well of his dy 
It was in December, according to McMullen, the Bre 
tive, that the wanted party landed in New York. The gap 
January word reached the Plunkett Agency—from a souma 
seemed fairly trustworthy—that Tommy Cole and a tl 
handsome young woman had been seen in the railroad 
Jacksonville, Florida, going toward a southbound train § 
took a dozen people, male and female, departed for Flori 
proceeded to comb the State. They had only some pa 
sketches of Cole and wife, made at the time of the Gold Bas 
tion Debentures trial—for unfortunately at that time pep 
depended upon such sketches instead of photographs for thes 
pose of illustrating the day’s happenings. They had also theme 
detail that Tommy Cole was in the habit of biting his th 
= men twirl their mustaches or rub their noses or seratihs 
neads. 


down the two coasts, nosing the winter-resorts 
prey. One of those people was a Mrs, Farrell 

quite a story of her own, by the way. Inabouta fortnight, a 
poosa, far down the west coast, she spotted a lithe, fair, 
man and a tall, dark, handsome woman—registered a5 Mr 
Mrs. Woodman, of Trinidad, Colorado. The man was bey 
but Mrs. Farrell saw him bite his thumb while standing in me 
tion on the veranda one day. Before that, she had been 
the pair out as best she could. She wired Slade to comeg 
As it happened, McMullen, the British detective who knewt 
Cole by sight, was then in Tampa. Slade wired him, pickel 
American operative named Jamieson who had just retim 
Jacksonville, and started for Sarapoosa. The southbound 
was still very heavy. Slade and Jamieson had to sit upall 
in a day-coach—which was unlucky, as it turned out. 

When Slade and Jamieson got off at Sarapoosa about 
four in the afternoon, McMullen was waiting for them inte 
blistered little pine station. They got in the bus and went 
hotel, which was a mile away from the station. It was@ 
modest place, compared with the huge establishments a? 
Beach and Miami on the other coast, yet an eminently resped 
resort and sufficiently expensive to satisfy the self-esteem a 
save the most exacting sort of guests. Mrs. Farrell, of coum 
expecting them and had been keeping tab. She hadat 
glimpse of anybody that looked like Dennis Sheedy om 
Grund, but she said the man she believed to be Tommy Gt 
upstairs—or had been fifteen minutes before—and alone, iis 
having gone fishing with a party from the hotel that aller 
Slade decided to have a look at him at once, if it could bem 

The hotel was only three stories high and had no eleva 
spreading over a good deal of ground, after the manner dl 
hotels. The four went up to the second story. Slade and} 
son waited down the corridor while Mrs. Farrell and ¥ 
advanced to the door, on which Mrs. Farrell knocked = 
occupant opened the door and turned out not to be Tommy’ 
she was ready with an apology—she had mistaken the room 
occupant did open the door, and was Tommy Cole. } 
collared him instantly. Slade and Jamieson came in and si 
door. 
Cole was occupying a pleasant suite consisting of am 
room, bedroom and bath. The encounter occurred in the § 
room. McMullen found Tommy changed by the loss of # 
and looking rather thin and seedy. In fact, he hadn't fel 
going fishing that afternoon and had sent his wife off without 
All the same, he accepted the arrest coolly. 


Nv while Sladé wanted Tommy Cole n@# 


G ‘corn stayed in Jacksonville while his people 


professional and quite impersonal way, he 

mightily after Dennis Sheedy in particulat, : 
after Eddy Grund, for with very little definite evidence™ 
he stuck to a theory that this big blond Grund 
who had registered for the rear room at the Tremont BOW 
his old pal Madden was killed. _— 

Mrs. Farrell, having done her job, went downstails % 

men remained in the sitting-room, and Slade went ais) 
Cole, being perfectly sure that Tommy knew where : 
Grund were to be found. He promised Tommy to do all 
to get him off scot-free if he’d give up Sheedy and Gm 
had been talking to him perhaps ten minutes, pressing 





There was no time for 





ped into the water there, handcuffs and all. 
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his powers of persuasion—and assuring him solemnly that, with 
the London case and the Russian case, he was certain to spend the 
next twenty or thirty years of his life in prison if he didn’t come 
across—when the hall door opened abruptly and a tall young 
woman with dusky-rosy cheeks, sparkling dark eyes and shiny 
hair stepped in. 

Tommy stood up promptly, smiling, and said to her: ‘Why, 
are you back so soon? Some old friends dropped in. Mr. Thomp- 
son, my wife.” The last was to Slade, with perfect gravity. 
Naturally, in the presence of a very handsome woman, Slade 
stood up and bowed, as did the other two detectives when Tommy 
soberly presented them to his wife under the first names that 
popped into his head. 

The three detectives couldn’t help feeling rather like fools; yet 
in Polly’s shining presence they couldn’t reject the réles Tommy 
had cast upon them. Without turning a hair, and with a laugh, 
Tommy explained to his wife that he and Mr. Thompson were 
trying to settle a bit of business between them, and the other 
two gentlemen would entertain her while they concluded it. So 
he urbanely turned Polly over to the other two, or the other two 
over to her as the case might be, while he and Slade stepped 
through into the bedroom. 

In the bedroom Tommy told Slade that his wife hadn’t the 
slightest idea he was a forger or a criminal, that when they were 
married, he had been offered a chance to go to England and sell 
stock in a concern that owned a great tract of land in the South- 
west and proposed making a vast cattle-ranch out of it. He said 
he’d really tried to sell the stock, but the British were shy, and 
he’d got on his uppers, and then Sheedy had come along, offering 
a more remunerative engagement—Tommy being a plausible, genial, 
presentable young man with sufficient knowledge of business usages 
for Sheedy’s purposes. But Polly believed all the while that he 
was following the comparatively innocent occupation of selling 
stock in the great if rather nebulous cattle-ranch. He begged Slade 
earnestly to give him fifteen minutes alone with Polly,—to pre- 
pare her for this melancholy dénouement and to make his peace 
with her if he could—and in consideration of that fifteen minutes 
he promised to tell Slade where Sheedy and Grund then were. 

Now, Slade was a capable man, with much experience of men, 
especially crooked men. He had known a crook who would have 
taken a gun and faced twenty men without batting an eyelash 
go all to pieces and beg like a frightened child when a silly amulet 
was taken away from him. He knew this Tommy Cole was 
temperamental as a prima donna; the right touch might make him 
tractable as an infant; the wrong touch might make him stubborn 
asamule. Slade did mightily want to lay hands on Dennis Sheedy 
and Eddy Grund. He had three good men to cover that hotel 
suite, anyway. He told Tommy to write down where Sheedy and 
Grund were, and he should have his fifteen minutes alone with 
Polly. Tommy promptly wrote down two names and the name of 
a hotel on the other coast. Then, smiling, he returned with Slade 
to the sitting-room, and the three detectives gravely bowed them- 
selves out-—Slade glancing at his watch. 


told Polly the truth, either. It was true he had told 

her he was going to Europe to sell stock in a cattle- 
ranch, and she had quite believed it for a time. But Polly had 
brains of her own and had picked up considerable wisdom in her 
brief span of life. The long and short of it is that in time she 
powerfully suspected exactly what her husband and the suave, 
thick-set elderly gentleman whom she knew as Mr. Opdyke and 
the big, burly blond man whom she knew as Mr. Peterson were up 
to. And Tommy’s denials had not made much impression upon 
her suspicion, either. Tommy knew her state of mind well enough, 
too. So he needed only half a dozen words to disclose the present 
situation to her; and then a few hundred, holding her tight in his 
arms and choking more or less, to say he was terribly sorry for the 
pass he had brought her to, and that he loved her with all his 
might. There is no reason to doubt that these few hundred words 
expressed utter truth. 

Then he solemnly charged her with something. About two 
miles down the flat, jungly coast below the hotel, a dock, rudely 
constructed of plank, pushed out a couple of hundred feet over 
the shallow water. Just beyond this dock there was a subtropical 
thicket of cabbage-palms. Some eccentric person had built a long, 
rambling, one-story cottage in this thicket, facing the sea, with a 
little clearing about the house and an inevitable signboard over the 
gate which read “Palm Villa.” Sheedy and Grund were inhabiting 
that retreat, with one negro servitor whom they had picked up 
in Tampa. There they had also picked (Continued on page 92) 
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"Toa hadn’t told Slade the truth; and he hadn’t 
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Resume of the Opening Chapters— 
ENDALL WARE was not sent to the firing-ln 


in France, but he none the less went down t 

battle—the dramatic and life-shaking conflict by 

tween his American way of thought and action 
and the wholly different French standards of behavior, Why 
France did to young Captain Ware is perhaps a typical result of 
this war within war. 

On the voyage over, Ware had made friends, American fashio, 
with Maude Knox, who was to be a canteen-worker; but when th 
ship landed, he said good-by to her with no special feeling: they 
had been pals for the voyage—nothing more. Ware went on tp 
report in Paris for duty, and to his great disappointment ws 
assigned to work in the capital instead of with a combat unit, 

At the University Union where he found lodging at first, he 
met a college classmate, Bert Stanley; and in their leisure hous 
the two saw Paris—war-time Paris—together. Most prominent 
by far of all the myriad new impressions was that of the women, 
the so-different women of Paris: Annette, the waitress of the white 
teeth and busy chatter; the occasional girl of the streets who 
accosted them; other anonymous young women who saw nothing 
indecorous in a bit of casual talk on street-corner or park bent; 
Madeleine, the special friend of Bert Stanley; and—Andrée, 

It was after some experience had taught Ware how friendly am 
how war-lonely many of these Fernch girls were, that he caught 
sight of the one destined to take such a prominent place in bist 
—Andrée. He saw her first in a restaurant, a pretty and pete 
young woman who for some reason intrigued his interest at om 
So another day, on the street, he spoke to her. : 

Andrée did not repulse him, but she showed a reserve and aq 
tioning spirit that led him to call her “Mademoiselle Pourgum 
One of the first questions she asked him was if he were mat 

Andrée agreed to meet Kendall Ware again, but she would 
let him escort her home. She was studying for the stage, amd 
took her to a theater. “Do young men and young girls in Amem 
always marry?” she asked once, apropos of something in thep 

“Fes.” 

“It is very strange. 

“What then?” 

“A yong man love a yong girl, and a yong girl love a yongt 
They marry, maybe. But maybe they do not. It is expensive 
marry. Then they see each other often, and he gives her me 
so she can live. That is well, because they are fidéle.” 

Kendall gasped mentally. What would Detroit, what would 
mother, think of such a theory of life as this? . 

Kendall and Stanley rented a furnished apartment and st¥ 
housekeeping with an old Frenchwoman named Arlette chart. 
Andrée and Stanley’s friend Madeleine came to dinner; aftervals 
when Kendall returned from seeing Andrée home, he found Mat 
leine’s hat and jacket still hanging in the hall. ; 

In a restaurant Kendall had made the acquaintance 0! 4 Fread 
actor, Monsieur Robert. At Andrée’s request Kendall introdi® 
him to her, in order that he might aid her in her theatrical am 
tioms. .... 4 That evening Kendall astonished himself by declan 
his love for Andrée: “You love me! You will always love™ 

“Yes,” she said. “And you?” 

“Always—always!” he said. ; 

At this point Kendall’s love-affair was interrupted by an@ 
to make a journey to the battle-front. There he got 4 new 
vivid impression of the precariousness of life and of the neces 
of snatching such little moments of happiness as came to ed 
met Maude Knox, working in a canteen, and she too admitted 
war and France had changed her standards. Kendall s 
to Paris and—Andrée. 
































































Not so in France—no.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


N the fourth evening after his departure from 
Paris, Captain Ware stood at the entrance to the 
Metro on the Place de la Concorde—just across 
: _ the road from the headquarters of the American 
7 oss—waiting for Andrée. At his left the Obelisk arose like 
teedle; he could see the Metz and Strasbourg statues green 
s, and beyond, other pieces of sculpture deemed of 
em: “oe value to protect with sandbags from the menace 
an bombs. Somehow this made him feel that he had not 
t it would be necessary for him to come back again 
pepe the Vendéme Column should not be concealed 
Hl not. be a when the carvings on the Arc de Triomphe 
ie ence de len under scaffoldings and stacked sandbags, 
tos of the Op and criticized statue at the extreme right 
a *ta—now the single piece of sculpture of all 
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“Mademoiselle, do you want 


very much to enter the Académie?” 
“Oh, greatly, greatly.” 
‘Then it shall be if Mad- 


emoiselle will be kind.” 
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that adorned the building considered worth careful protection— 
should be exposed to view. 

There was an analogy between the hooded statues and the spirit 
of the city. He wanted to see both when they were as they had 
been before August, 1914. He wanted to see Paris when it was 
gay beautiful, care-free, buoyant, volatile. How much more it 
would mean to see it so after having seen it as it was now! Just 
across from him was a wall upon which was a poster proclaiming 
“Abri 4o places.” He wanted to see Paris without that fear riding 
its shoulders. He wanted to see it when every fourth or fifth shop 
had not its shutters down in permanence, explained by a sign which 
gave notice that the closing was by reason of the mobilization. 
And yet it was beautiful, compellingly beautiful. Suddenly the 
certainty came upon him that a people whose genius could have 
created such a city could not be wrong. He had been told that 
the genius of the French was rotten at the core, its morals corrupt. 
He knew in this moment that it was a lie. Such a city could 
not have been produced by a people who were decadent, who were 
not of the greatest, the worthiest of the earth. 

In a moment Andrée appeared, wearing a flimsy dress of light 
material this time, a dress that came just to her shoetops. It made 
her look even slenderer than he had remembered her to be, and 
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more childish. He waited for her to speak. She approached almost 
to his side before she seemed to see him; then she raised her eyes 
quickly, searchingly to his face, and let them fall again. But he 
had read anxiety and relief in that flickering glance. She shook 
hands, giving him a trusting little pressure of her fingers. 

“You see,” he said. ‘I promised to come back safe. The boche 
didn’t get me.” 

“Tt is ver’ well. If the boche keel you, I am ver’ angry—me.” 

“Have you been lonely for me?” 

“Oh!” she said and raised her eyes again for an instant. “And 
you—do you think of me? But no. You have been trés occupé 
—ver’ busy. And you have seen other girls.” 

She asked no questions about the front, showed no desire to 
hear about the affairs of war. Poor child! Like the great multi- 
tude of her sisters, she was tired of war, bored with war. In her 
mind was only one question about the war—when would it end? 

“Bert and Madeleine are going to dine with us,” he said. 

“That is well. Monsieur Bert, is he well? And Madeleine? 
Have you seen her?” 

“No.” 

“That high yong man!” she said, and laughed. “Oh, it is not 
nice for you to make fon of me. High—tall—how shall one tell 
them apart?” 

“Don’t try,” Kendall said. Then he laughed at his recollections 
of her blunders in a strange language. “At what hour do you lift 
up?” he mimicked her. 

“TI have study English since you have gone away. I know that 
now. It is not /ift up; it is raise up. At what hour do you raise 
up in the morning. N’est-ce pas?” 

“You have studied!” he exclaimed. “I’m proud of you. But 
you speak English better than I do now.” 

“Better than you do French,” she said with a little grimace. 

“What have you been doing while I was away?” he asked—and 
asked because he was really curious. He wanted to know some- 
thing about her life away from him, about her regular routine life. 
To him now she was a creature that appeared as out of a fog to 
disappear again into a fog, untraceable, strange, mysterious. She 
must do something. She must have a family. She must live in a 
house and sleep in a bed and take her meals at a table. It must 
be that she had her friends and her little everyday affairs, different, 
perhaps, from the everyday affairs of the American giti, but never- 
theless taking up the greater part of her life. He wished he could 
have the history of one of her days from waking to sleeping. 

“T have been lonely,” she said. So she always answered, and 
it seemed to him, not from any conscious effort to hide her life 
from him, but rather because when she was with him it was her 
belief that nothing was of interest to them but each other. It 
was as if she wanted to shut all the rest of the world out, forget 
all the world and its business, and remember only themselves and 
their little moments of happiness together. No, it was not con- 
cealment; it was the exclusiveness of love. “I—many times—I 
thought you would not come. And I was sad.” She pressed his 
arm gently. 


HEY boarded the red car—first class—of the Metro, 
and it started its journey westward under the Place 
de la Concorde and the Champs Elysées. Kendall 
always insisted on riding first class on the subway, though An- 
drée insisted it was a scandalous waste of money. One could 
ride as comfortably second class, or if the trip were very short, 
the saving by taking third class was worth one’s while. The car 
was crowded, women, a few old men in civilian clothes, poilus, 
officers, one with four medals on his breast; Belgians with little 
gold tassels dangling from the front of their caps; two English 
soldiers in an advanced state of intoxication, who recognized Ken- 
dall as belonging to a kindred race and shouted joyously to him: 
“Hey, matey, does this ’ere car git us to the Gare St. Nizaire?” 

Kendall shook his head. 

“Needn’t be so dam’ closemouthed. 
a officer and a gen’Iman. ’Urrah for America, says I. 
Jock? Wi’ a will, Jock! ’Urrah for America!” 

With enthusiasm they cheered for their newest ally, while Ken- 
dall blushed with the embarrassment of finding himself thus ele- 
vated to a place of prominence. The car laughed joyfully and 
in sympathy with the Britishers. Andrée looked up into Kendall’s 
face, and finding it forbidding, pressed his arm and smiled. 

“Beaucoup de zigzag,” she said philosophically as if that ex- 
plained all and excused all. 

It was not until they alighted at the Etoile that Kendall was 
rid of the attentions of his friends, and even there one of them 
leaned out of the front door as Ken alighted from the rear and 


Speak up like you was 
"Ear me, 
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shouted: “Give me love to your lydy friend, ol’ top! 
Presiden’ Wilson!” top! "Umi 


ENDALL did not regain his equanimity ynti 
were nearing the apartment; it was the hin. 


regain because of a feeling that André 
ing at him a bit, notwithstanding her aes face. fet , 
how, that the necessity for maintaining dignity at all oh 
a 4 er vagerow youth—was not to be understood ye 
and fell under that category of actions whic Shad 
“C'est dréle.” aie » she dese 

Madame the concierge greeted them with affability: th 
glass door slammed behind them as it always did when K 
forgot to hold it carefully, and the sound of its slamming ; 
hollowly up the stairs. ; 

At the first floor Andrée paused and clung to the banister 
you must have—what you call?” She made a lifting motion 
her hands. 

“An elevator?” 

“Ves, yes! Now—at once! 
vator. I shall stay here.” 

He made pretense of lifting her in his arms. 

“No—no! I must have an elevator. Oh, you do ot gel 
an elevator!” There was awful despair in her voice. “Youd 
love me. No! ThenI shall go away. You are not kind” 

“Tl get you two elevators. I'll get you half a dozen, by 
elevator-store is closed for the night. You'll have to wai 
morning.” 

“Oh, I do not understand. You speak trop vite—much ft 
I shall ron away from you.” And she danced away fromii 
the stairs, not at all like a young woman, but wholly likeag 
with the glee of a child. “Behol’,” she cried presently, 
clef, it is under the mat. I find it. I know where it shi 
Now I shall come by night and rob you. I shall carry away 
thing—everything!” 

She handed him the huge key, and he opened the door fr 
and allowed her to pass into the narrow hall. She stopped tim 
waiting for him to enter, peering about as if some danger 
lurk behind any of the doors. She was very sweet, very dil 

“Mignon,” he said, and took both her hands—and then ge 
in his arms, her lips to his, and he knew that he loved he, 
she had charmed his heart into her keeping—and that k 
very glad to have it there. 

“You love me?” she whispered. 

“Much—much. And you?” 

“Oh, yes. I am not solitaire now. Je suis trés joyeume 

“You must always be glad. You must always be happy” 

“As long as you love me.” 

“T shall always love you.” 

“Non—non. It ees not possible. In a day, ina week-l@ 
know when—you will go away, and I will be sad.” 

“T don’t know when I shall have to go, nor where Isl 
to go. But whenever and wherever, I shall love you” 

“It is well—but—but I do not believe you. Oh, fifem 
well. It is our besoin—our need—to find many Mitle 
That is the best of life. I know! Much sadness, much 
but now and then the little minutes of happiness.” 


i 1" was hanging her tam-o’-shanter on the 











































































































Go—run quickly and fetch a 


















then he led her into the salon with its brom 
and its gilded furniture, at which she did met 

her nose this time, for she was in serious mood. 
“Are you always happy?” she asked. 
“7’m not often unhappy.” 
“That is ver’ well—yes. It is not so well as to be iam 
is better than to be sad. Me, I am often sad.” 
“T’'ll put a stop to that. From now on you must be apy 
“Come—you must sit close to me—ver’ close—i0 
seated herself by the table and was looking at a mM 
French periodical filled with pictures of young womet ® 
piece bathing-suits. “They are ver’ beautiful,” she said, 
her arm about his neck and pressing her cheek to 
like to be beautiful—yes. That would be well.” 

“Vous étes trés jolie,” he protested. 

She laughed. “No, but I like you to tell me. Yau! 
am pretty?” 

“You bet I do.” 

“Tt is well. Then for you I am pretty, and T am got 
I am ver’ nice, and ver’ wise, n’est-ce pas?” aa 

“You are the cunningest little person that ever lived. 
Listen.” 
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At a table sat a girl in white. It was Andree, and her companion was Monsieur Robert. 


ly Madeleine,” he said, as he heard a key fumbling in 


hen J ? eae , 
mus’ be ver’ sérieuse—so.” She sat erect very primly, 


folded in her lap—a very image of circumspect gravity. 
shook ert and Madeleine entered the room. The two 


Madeine 


very gravely and exchanged a few words. 
shook hands with Kendall and Bert with An- 


drée. Everybody must shake hands before -matters could pro- 
ceed. Once disposed of, formality relaxed; the girls chattered 
in French, Madeleine with laughing vivacity and many gestures, 
Andrée rather as if she were a bit embarrassed, always search- 
ing Madeleine with her eyes as she studied every newcomer 
into her acquaintance. Her eyes were always studying, studying, 
but she never disclosed what they told her. 
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Arlette opened the door of the dining-room very softly and 
allowed her head to project into the room—she did so very dis- 
creetly and silently as if she were afraid of being detected in 
the act of announcing dinner. She uttered no word, but allowed 
her head to remain, round and big-eyed, until it should be seen 
—like the sign of a restaurant making its silent announcement. 
Kendall caught her eye, and in a twinkling she disappeared with 
comical haste—a pudgy Jack-in-the-box. 


“Dinner is served,” Kendall said, “and I’m hungry.” 
FINE, thick soup steamed in a huge bowl in the 
middle of the table, and Arlette watched anxiously 
while Bert served it. Before anyone could taste a 
spoonful, her impatience overcame her; she could contain herself 
no longer. 

“It is pea-soup,” she said explosively. 

Madeleine laughed, showing her fine white teeth. 
good,” she said in French. 

“Monsieur Kendall does not like!” exclaimed Arlette in heart- 
rending accents as she perceived that Ken did not at once address 
himself to the potage, but sat regarding Andrée, forgetful of every- 
thing else. 

“Oh, yes, he does,” said Bert, “but Monsieur Kendall is in 
love. Presently if he does not eat I shall feed him. Arlette,” 
he demanded severely, “are you in love with some young 
man? 

“Ho!” she exclaimed, and overcome with embarrassed giggles, 
scurried out of the room. 

“C’est dréle,” said Andrée judgmatically. 

“Ts red wine or white wine desired?” Arlette asked from the 
door. 

“Suppose we try a bottle of that Anjou Rose,” said Ken. “I 
like the color of it.” 

“Anjou!” exclaimed Madeleine. 
am born there. The wine of Anjou, it is ver’ well. 
soon to visit in that country—to, if possible, sell a house. 
Oh, it is mos’ beautiful.” 

Andrée regarded her speculatively, gravely. 

“Before the war my father owns the store of the shoes there. 
There is a yong man work in'thees store, and I am ver’ yong. I 
do not know theengs. Mais non. I am marry thees yong man, but 
he ees no good, him. My father die, my mother die, and I am or- 
pheline. It ees ver’ bad for me, bicause my oncle and thees yong 
man, they take away the store of the shoes, and I have not’ing only 
thees house. It ees so. Thees yong man, he ees ver’ bad; he is not 
fidéle; also he is mos’ unkind. Then he go to the war, and I 
never see him since. I theenk he is dead. It ees ver’ well. But 
my oncle, he lives—but I have not’ing. It is ver’ necessary I 
mus’ eat, so I come to Paris and work in the store of the shoes. 
Now, ver’ soon, I go to my country for sell thees house and to 
have a leetle money.” She shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 
“I do not cry—no, I laugh. Much time I laugh, bicause why 
not? It is ver’ nécessaire to laugh and be happy, is it not so, 
my Bert?” 

“Laugh all you like, my dear.” 

Andrée raised her eyes to Madeleine’s face. “Oh, it ees too 
bad. Thees husban’ and thees oncle, they are ver’ wicked.” 

Thus encouraged, Madeleine amplified her autobiography in an 
avalanche of headlong French, while Andrée listened unsmilingly 
and nodded her head now and then, or waggled it a trifle in sym- 
pathy or condemnation of some related atrocity. 

“You see,” she said to Kendall, “no one is happy. 
Life, it is not nice—for yong girls.” 

“One mus’ theenk not about the sad theengs,” said Madeleine 
sententiously. “One mus’ be happy. That ees best. Me— I 
take what comes. See, I am ver’ ol’. Oui, I am twenty-four. 
So ol’ am I, that no man ever want to marry me. Tiens! I am 
passée. But still I laugh. I love Monsieur Bert, and I am happy. 
One day Monsieur Bert love me no more.” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “Then I am sad for leetle wile. But another yong 
man, he will love me, perhaps. It ees so. What would you? If 
one does not love and is not loved, then there is no happiness, 
nest-ce pas?” 

Andrée nodded. ‘When there is no love. it is terrible,” she said. 

Bert laughed and looked at Kendal. “Aha!” he said. “But, 
mademoiselle, Ken says you and he do not love each other—that 
you are just camarades.” 

“Tt was so,” she said, “but now—” She looked at Kendall 
gravely. “It is so no longer. We love.” 

“I said to you,”—Madeleine addressed Kendall,—“that French 
girls are not col’. Did I not?” 


“Tt is very 


“Ah, that is my country. I 
I shall go 
Yes. 


It is so. 
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The Little Moment of Heal 
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“But—” Kendall began to expostulate and to explain, but 
leine would have none of it. “You are ver’ sérieus oo 
Doubtless you are also un religieux! = 


floor w 
seen yO 































“Religieux? What is that?” Arlet 
“She means in English a monk,” said Andrée, her eyes ty and ¢o? 
“To wear 2 brown robe—oui!—and also bare feet and sandal plained, 
By must be,” Madeleine laughed delightedly. “fo, SS 
ook at a yong girl ees a sin. See—see! He mak ere 
gard his om Kes to blu “T th 
Andrée laughed quietly, meantime studying Kendall’s f, “Only 
kindly, twinkling eye. : MM not smo 
Kendall laughed too, a bit ruefully, but while he laug sing “M 
was thinking, fumbling for Madeleine’s point of view, Tt was ulated ¢ 
to him that the man who was not eager for love could — 
man at all, but a monk. It was the only possible explanation = 
was for men and women; continence was for monks, Well slo _ 
To love might be a sin for a monk, but even on this Doin ody . 
doubtless was lenient; for a man not to love was a sin, c Se 
“The good God—he make the yong man and the yogi h 
and he tell them to love. It is true. Then one must gh : 
good God,” she said seriously. ‘ Bogs 


Here was rather a new religion to Kendall, but somehow} 
not seem absurd. 

“Ts that what you think?” he asked. ; 

“Of a certainty—or why did the good God create ma ie 
women and love? I theenk God is happy when he sees a sam 
man and a yong girl who love each other much.” e 

“By Jove!” Kendall exclaimed. “My dear, you're a nice dam i 
Bert, she’s good, get that? Good! Maybe she’s right, and 
all wrong. Morals are a devil of a mix-up. They’re beyond 
But I know this, and nobody can argue me out of it: thes 
are good.” 

He spoke in English and rapidly. Neither girl could folloy 
Bert laughed. “You take it mighty seriously. What's the 
with you, anyhow?” 

“They’re good,” Kendall repeated to himself. 

“Who said they weren’t?” 

“All of America. All the world that we know. Andi# 
be wrong—it must be.” 

“Suits me—it’s wrong, then.” 

“But—but the way America thinks is right in America 1 
what I can’t understand. Right is right there, and what At 
thinks is wrong seems to be right over here.” 

“What do you speak? Oh, you speak trop vite. I cannotw 
stand.” Andrée made a little face of distress. 

“T was saying that you are a dear child, and I love you” 

“It is ver’ well.” She stretched out her tiny hani andp 
Kendall’s hand. 


RLETTE entered with the meat, depositing ita 

table and standing by with her usual apprelet 

“Tt is beef,” she said. ‘Perhaps it is tough” 

“Tt is ver’ well,” said Andrée, and Arlette sighed with 
and waggled her head. 

“But the price, mademoiselle—I ask you to regard the 
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One is frightened. It is so. For this so small piece om One tl 
It is because these American soldiers arrive in France Up { 
great wealth in their pockets and spend with the so great ft am 
that prices rise. Oh, yes. They do not care. They have! And o 
gard for money—and in consequence the poor must pay. be t 
nothing be done to prevent these Americans from makitt So he 
prices to rise?” thro 
“C'est la guerre,” said Madeleine. a whi 
“It js the Americans,” said Arlette dogmatically. “Bi And 
must admit they are generous and of a kindness. a 
Messieurs highly. Oui. Jls sont trés gentils.” Was 
“Arlette likes you much,” said Andrée. “I theenk she i 
love weeth you, and I am jealous—oh, so jealous. You shall Anothe 
her away. I will not have her. She is bad—bad. She til room 
away from me.” And then she laughed low, with 4 chara had 
found its way to Kendall’s heart. She was so cunning, And w 
little humors and tricks of manner, of moods and @ in th 
graces—at one moment grave and wise, at the next pla dead 
gay. One instant she was a woman made wise by somve But unc 


next moment she -was a child, untouched by anything ba 


She was wonderful, thought Kendall; there was 00 one witht 
world to compare with her. ; . of de 
“We're going to the Casino de Paris to-night. Comilg she 


asked Bert. 
Kendall turned to Andrée. 
“No, We shall stay here,” 





“Shall we?” 
She pointed downwatt # “noe 









Bum of Life 


: ture that was peculiarly her own. “I have not 
an weil oe. We shall talk of many theengs.” 
ete served the vegetable and the salad, and finally cheese 

, portal “Abricot, for Mademoiselle Andrée,” she ex- 
ys “d remembering Andrée’s preference. Presently they went 
og salon, where the boys lighted cigarettes. Kendall ten- 
A his case to Andrée, who selected one and lighted it daintily. 
a thought you didn’t smoke,” he said with surprise. 

“Only in the house, nevaire outside,” she said. Madeleine did 

t smoke at all. Madeleine began to walk about the room and 
“ “Madelon,” while Andrée looked out of the window and spec- 
ted on the characters and peculiarities of the occupants of 
the apartments across the avenue. 

The four turned toward the door, upon hearing a shuffling and 
4 subdued giggling in the hall. It was Arlette and little Arlette. 
The child hung back bashfully while her grandmother shooed her 

ith her apron. 
a hecghendieg her to see Mademoiselle Madeleine,” she said. 
“] have told her, and she desires to see.’ 

The child had seen Andrée, but it was necessary that she be- 

come acquainted with the entire family, it seemed. It was another 
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shock for Kendall—the idea that fat, respectable, motherly Ar- 


lette should take delight in bringing this baby to make the ac- 
quaintance of Madeleine! It was impossible. In America, 
grandmothers would have shut their grandchildren in locked rooms 
to prevent any contact with a girl about whom they had the 
knowledge Arlette possessed of Madeleine. 

“You must sing,’ Madeleine said to Arlette. 
can sing many songs Oh, I have heard. See. 
and sing.” 

So little Arlette stood erect and lifted her little chin without 
embarrassment, and sang, while her grandmother, in the door, 
waggled her head, and kept time by a ponderous swaying of her 
body. Little Arlette ran to Kendall—always her favorite—and 
crawled between him and Andrée, who had seated herself beside 
him. She insinuated her arm about his neck and pressed her 
cheek to his, while she intrusted a hand to Andrée to be held. 

“Mignon!” said Andrée tremulously. 

“Good efening, sirr,” said little Arlette suddenly, and her 
grandmother giggled in the very great pride of hearing this Eng- 
lish spoken. 

“Ah!” said Kendall. 


“T know you 
Stand you so, 


“You study (Continued on page 108) 


~ The Sum of Li 
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One thought he was sent here to gather 
up gold and he spent all his days in 
a mine, 

we there was fancied his life must 

ud on canvases costly and fine. 

So he lived with his palette and brush 
through it all and worshiped the things 

drew 

And art, as it hangs on a gallery wall, 


was all of this life that he knew. 
Another sought cloister in musty old 
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Some picture this life as a struggle tor 
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% But life isn’t pleasure or money or books, 
or rhymes which the poets may pen, 

It throbs all about us in songbirds and 
brooks; in the laughter and heartache 
of men. 

And One there was came not for fortune 
or fame or the smiles of the favored 
to know, 

But to live here with men as a man and 
to claim His share of life’s laughter 
and woe. 


He spurned not the lowly who came to 


tooms with books which the sages 

had penned : 
And wished he had lived with the men 

m their tombs and had called some 
yaw poet his friend. 

under his window from morning to 
wine people would ceaselessly go, 

ton burdens of sorrow and bales 


whom 
wie, he never attempted 


ee ee 
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fame, some think it a battle for place, 

Some think they have lived to the full 
if a frame shall border a fair woman's 
face, 

Some bow down to pleasure and others 
to skill, some build here in marble 
and stone; 

For each man must follow his fancy and 
will and each by his works shall be 
known. 


(Copyright, 1919, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
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His gate, nor thought them less werthy 
than He, 

He lived not alone for the praise of the 
great, the sinner could sit at His knee, 

And His life here on canvas of paint isn’t 
told or in books which He labored 
to pen 

Or in figures of marble or silver and gold. 
He lived and He worked among mer 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULI 


The 


HE little British army in East Africa, after suf- 
fering severe reverses at the hands of a numerically 
much superior force, was at last coming into its 
own. The German offensive had been broken, 
and the Huns were now slowly retreating along the railway to 
Tanga. The break in the German lines had followed the clear- 
ing of a section of their left-flank trenches of native soldiers 
by Tarzan and Numa the lion, upon that memorable night when 
the Ape-man had loosed a*famishing man-eater among the super- 
stitious and terror-stricken blacks. The Second Rhodesian Regi- 
ment had immediately taken possession of the abandoned trench 
and from this position their flanking fire had raked contiguous 
sections of the German line, the diversion rendering possible a 
successful night attack by the rest of the British forces. 

Weeks had elapsed. The Germans were contesting every mile 
of waterless, thorn-covered ground and clinging desperately to 
their positions along the railway. The officers of the Rhodesians 
had seen nothing more of Tarzan of the Apes since he had slain 
Unterleutnant von Goss and disappeared toward the very heart 
of the German position, and there were those among them who 
believed that he had been killed within the enemy lines. 

“They may have killed him,” assented Colonel Capell, “but 
I fancy they never captured the beggar alive.” 

Nor had they—nor killed him either! Tarzan had spent those 
intervening weeks pleasantly and profitably. He had amassed 
a considerable fund of knowledge concerning the disposition and 
strength of German troops, their methods of warfare and the 
various ways in which a lone Tarmangani might annoy an army 
and lower its morale. 

At present Tarzan was prompted by a specific desire. There 
was a certain German spy whom he wished to capture alive and 
take back to the British, He had made his first visit to Ger- 
man headquarters shortly after his wife had been murdered by 
Hauptmann Fritz Schneider; upon that occasion he had seen a 
young woman deliver a paper to the German general, and later 
he had seen that same young woman within the British lines in 
the uniform of a British officer. The conclusion was obvious: 
she was a spy. 

@*1 so Tarzan haunted German headquarters upon many 
srl *-oping to see her again or to pick up some clue as to 
oie “houts; and at the same time he utilized many an 

‘\v Edgar Rice Burroughs. All rights reserved. 


Tarzan the Untame 
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Herewith the third in the new 
series of stories of the most orig- 
inal character in modern fiction 


By 


Illustrated with all the wonder- 
ful art of that painter who knows 
animals as they really are— 


GOLDEN LOCKE 


he weird 
th dread. 


artifice whereby he might bring terror to the hearts of the & — : 


mans. That he was successful was often demonstrated by “Where 
snatches of conversation he overheard as he prowled thn 


the German camps. One night as he lay concealed in the bus te i ’ 
close beside a regimental headquarters, he listened to the a Wilke - 
versation of several boche officers. One of the men reverted shall 
the stories told by the native troops in connection with t& Ap sods 
rout by a lion several weeks before and the simultaneous 4 eon 
pearance in their trenches of a naked white giant whom! og 
were perfectly assured was some demon of the jungle. be te ra) 

rribl 

“The fellow must have been the same who leaped into jor Sch 

General’s headquarters and carried off Schneider,” asserted there h 
“I wonder how he happened to single out the Major. Thygiiy ao» | 
the creature seemed interested in no one but Schneider. Hel was not ; 
von Kelter in his grasp, and he might easily have taken ™ ond 
General himself; but he ignored them all except Schneider. Ml, vour fa 


he pursued about the room, seized him and carried him 0 
the night. Gott knows what his fate was.” “_ 

“Captain Fritz Schneider h.s some sort of theory,” sai 
other. “He told me only a week or two ago that he thin 
knows why his brother was taken—that it was a case 0 
taken identity. He was not so sure about it until von Goss 
killed, apparently by this same creature, the night the lm 
tered the trenches. Von Goss was attached to Schneiders® 
pany. One of Schneider's men was found with his neck ™ 
the same night that the Major was carried off, and Schna 
thinks that this devil is after him and his command—tht 
came for him that night, and got his brother by mistake. | 
says Kraut told him that in presenting the Major to fs 
Kircher the former’s name was no sooner spoken than this 
man leaped through the window and made for him. 

Suddenly the little group became rigid—listening. What 
that?” snapped one, eying the bushes from which @ sms 
snarl had issued as Tarzan of the Apes realized that throug 
mistake the perpetrator of the horrid crime at his bungalt 
lived—that the murderer of his wife went yet unpunish 

For a long minute the officers stood with tensed nerves, : 
eye riveted upon the bushes from whence the ominols® 
had issued. Each recalled recent mysterious disappearan® 
the heart of camps as well as from lonely outguam 
thought of the silent dead he had seen, slain almost witht § 
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their fellows by some unseen creature. Once the bushes a PREF ae eet Ey 
soved almost imperceptibly, and an instant later one of the tea R 
cers without warning, fired into them; but Tarzan of the 
+ was not there. In the interval between the moving of hice chipset iew 
he bushes and the firing of the shot, he had melted into the f BR es 
bight. Ten minutes later he was hovering on the outskirts of ie PER ES: 
hat part of camp where were bivouacked for the night the Bi / baie 7 w7y, 
sack soldiers of a native company commanded by one Haupt- 
ann Fritz Schneider. The men were stretched upon the ground 
thout tents; but there were tents pitched for the officers. f 
oward these Tarzan crept. It was slow and perilous work, { . 
or the Germans were now upon the alert for the uncanny foe 3 
hat crept into their camps to take his toll by night; yet the 
pe-man passed their sentinels, eluded the vigilance of the in- ; 
prior guard and crept at last to the rear of the officers’ line. d hi 
: Here he flattened himself against the ground close behind the 
1 HS sarest tent, and listened. From within came the regular breath- 

bi of a sleeping man—one only. ‘Tarzan was. satisfied. With { 

is knife he cut the tie-strings of the rear flap, and entered. 

He made no noise. The shadow of a falling leaf, floating gently Y t 

» earth upon a still day, could have been no less soundless. He | 

hoved to the side of the sleeping man and bent low over him. 

e could not know, of course, whether it was Schneider or an- 

her, for he had. never seen Schneider; but he meant to know 

nd to know even more. 

Gently he shook the man by the shoulder. The fellow turned i 

avily and grunted. 
ULL ‘a admonished the Ape-man in a low whisper. “Silence 

The Hun opened his eyes. In the dim light he saw a giant 

bure bending over him. Now a mighty hand grasped 

shoulder, and another closed lightly about his 

roat. 

“Make no outcry,” commanded Tarzan, “but an- 

yet in a whisper my questions. What is your 


me?” 
f “Luberg,” replied the officer. He was trembling. 
he weird presence of this naked giant filled him 
h dread. He too recalled the men mysteriously iit 
the Gf wrdered in the still watches of the night camps. { 
ted byl hat do you want? : 
od thro Where is Hauptmann Fritz Schneider?” asked 
the bullet”. ‘Which is his tent? ‘ 
+ an He is not here, replied Luberg. “He was sent 
reverie Wilhelmstal yesterday.” 
with t I shall not kill you—now,” said 
Ape-man. “First I shall go and 


Le 





aa n if you have lied to me, and if A 
have, your death shall be the 

od into MR terrible. Do you know how 

ered Schneider died?” 


Ther § berg shook his head negatively. , ee 
ss T do, continued Tarzan, “and . fi 
take hot a nice way to die—even 

, an accursed German. Turn over ‘ 


reider. 2 
‘im off M your face down, and cover your : 

Se not move or make any : 
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a Sheeta the leopard, hunting, chanced to glance upward into the sky, where 
ic his attention was attracted by Ska the vulture circling slowly above the bush 
a mile away. The cat guessed that beneath Ska was some living thing -f flesh. 
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The man did as he was bid, and the instant that his eyes 
were turned away, Tarzan slipped from ¢he tent. An hour 
later he was outside the German camp and headed for the little 
hill town of Wilhelmstal, which was the summer seat of govern- 
ment of German East Africa. 


RAULEIN BERTHA 
KircHER knew 
that she was 


lost She was humiliated 
and angry, that she, who 
prided herself upon her 
woodcraft, was lost in this 





little patch of country be- 
tween the Pangani and the 
Tanga Railway. She knew 
that Wilhelmstal lay south- 
east of her about fifty 
miles: but through a com- 
bination of untoward cir- 
cumstances she found her- 
self unable to determine 
which direction was south- 
east. 

In the first place, she 
had set out from German 
headquarters on a_ well- 
marked road that was be- 
ing traveled by troops, and 
she had every reason to 
believe that she would fol- 
low that road to Wilhelm- 
stal. Later she had been 
warned from this road by 
word that a strong British 
patrol had come down the 
west bank of the Pangani, 
effected a crossing south of 
her and was even then 
marching on the railway 
at Tonda. 

After leaving the road 
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The Golden ork 





the guns and the low noises of the feeding horse: and 
from possibly a mile away, came the rumbling thunder ,: 
lion’s roar. The girl started and laid her hand upon the Py 








her side. A little shudder ran through her slight frame, anda 
could feel the goose-flesh rise upon her body es. 
ahd ee Again and again j 

aW!ul sound was rene 


} 





ain it came Near 
he could locate the 
tion of this sound 
hough she Could not th 
at of the guns, for§ 
origin of the former 
much closer. The | 
was up wind, and sq 
not have caught her # 
as yet, though he mighti 
approaching to investi 
the light of the fire 





Suddenly her 
raised his head 
ed, and with aj 
cry of terror the 
sprang to her feet 1% 
imal turned and tra 
< toward her until 
picket-rope brought hir 
a stand, and then 
wheeled about and ¥ 
ears up-pricked gazed 
into the night; but th 
could neither see nor] 
anything beyond the i 

An hour of ter 
passed, during which { 
> often raised his} 
t er long and sea 
ingly into the dark 1 

girl replenished th 
| from time to time Sf 
found herself becom 
very sleepy; her heay! 
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she had found herself in 
thick bush, and as the sky 
was heavily overcast, she 
presently sought recourse 
to her compass; not until 
then did she discover that she did not have it with her. 

Her horse had traveled all day without food or water; night 
was approaching, and with it a realization that she was ‘hope- 
lessly lost in a wild and trackless country notorious principally 
for its tsetse flies and savage beasts. She found, just before 
dark, an open meadowlike break in the almost interminable 
bush. There was a small clump of trees near the center, and 
here she decided to camp. The grass was high and thick, af- 
fording feed for her horse and a bed for herself, and there was 
more than enough dead wood lying about the trees to furnish a 
good fire well through the night. Removing the saddle and 
bridle from her mount, she placed them at, the foot of a tree 
and then picketed the animal close by. .Then she busied herself 
collecting firewood, and by the time darkness had fallen, she 
had a good fire and enough wood to last till morning. 

From her saddlebags she took cold food and from her canteen 
a swallow of water. She could not afford more than a small 
drink, for she could not know how long a time it might be 
before she should find more. The horse must go waterless. 

It was now dark. There was neither moon nor stars, and the 
light from her fire only accentuated the blackness beyond. She 
could see the grass about her, and the boles of the trees, which 
stood out in brilliant relief against the solid background of im- 
penetrable night; beyond the fire there was nothing. 

The jungle seemed ominously quiet. Far away she heard 
faintly the boom of cannon, but she could not locate their direc- 
tion. She arranged her saddle near the fire and pulled a quan- 
tity of long grass to make a comfortable seat, over which she 
spread her saddle-blanket. Then she unstrapped a heavy military 
coat from the cantle of her saddle and donned it, for the air 
was already chill. Seating herself where she could lean against 
the saddle, she prepared to maintain a sleepless vigil through- 


out the night. 
The silence had been broken only by the distant booming of 


It came so suddenly that Sheeta had no chance to turn and flee 
the rush, and so he met it with raking talons and snapping jaws. 


persisted in drooping 

she dared not sleep. Ki 
ful lest she might bea 
come by the-drowal 
that was stealing through her, she rose and walked briskly 
and fro; then she threw some more wood on the fire, walked 
and stroked her horse’s muzzle and returned to her seat. 

ing against the saddle, she tried to occupy her mind with} 
for the morrow. .... 

With a start Fraulein Kircher awoke. 
The hideous night was gone. 

She sould scarce believe the testimony of her senses. S 
slept for hours; the fire was out, and yet she and the hon 
safe and alive; nor was there a sign of savage beast about 
best of all, the sun was shining, pointing the straight road! 
east. Hastily she ate a few mouthfuls of her precious 
and took a swallow of water. Then she saddled her hort 
mounted. Already she felt that she was as good as sale. 

Possibly, however, she might have revised her com 
could she have seen the two pairs of eyes watching ber 
move intently from different points in the bush. 

Light-hearted and unsuspecting, the girl rode across the ¢ 
ing toward the bush while directly before her two yellor 
eyes glared round and terrible, and a tawny tail i 
ously, and great, padded paws gathered beneath a sles 
for a mighty spring. The horse was almost at the edge 
bush when Numa the lion launched himself through 
He struck the animal’s right shoulder at the instant it" 


terrified, to wheel in flight. The force of the impact 
and so quickly tata 


It was broad dayl 


















the horse backward to the ground, thing be 
had no opportunity to extricate herself, but fell @ . His 
with her mount, her left leg pinned beneath its body, increased to 
Horror-stricken, she saw the king of beasts ope@ mf he drew | 
jaws and seize the screaming creature by the back @ ipping th ¢ 
The great jaws closed; there was an instants at M the girls 
shook his prey. She could hear the vertebra crack a pest from 
fangs crunched through them, and then the muscles body with his 






ful friend relaxed in death. 
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By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


n his kill. His terrifying eyes riveted 
ee te oC face; she could feel his hot breath 
meng heek, and the odor of the fetid vapor nauseated her. 
med an eternity to the girl the two lay staring at 
d then the lion uttered a menacing growl. 
had Bertha Kircher been so terrified—never 
uch cause for terror. At her hip _ a 
idable weapon with which to face a man, but a 
ed with hich to menace the great beast before 


» she 
Near jer She knew that at best it could but enrage him, and yet 
the F 


she meant to 


dic. No human succor co 
be there to offer itself. 


sell her life dearly, for she knew that she must 
uld have availed her even had it been 
For a moment she tore her gaze from the 
§, ford hypnotic fascination of that awful face and breathed a last 


yrmet 

The Ii , can prophesy what a lion will do in any given emer- 
d 300 ency This one glared and growled at the girl for a moment 
her sm then—fell to feeding upon the dead horse. Fraiilein Kircher 


¢ mi ae for an instant and then began to attempt to draw her 


could not budge it. 


invest iously from beneath the body of her mount, but she 

» paged She increased the force of her efforts, and 
her looked up from his feeding to growl again. The girl 
ool She er that he might satisfy his hunger and then 


th a but. she could not believe that he would leave her there 
the Te” Deattions he would drag the remains of his kill into the 
- bush for hiding, and as there could be no doubt that he con- 
i sidered her part of his prey, he would certainly come back for 


or possibly drag her in first and kill her. 
Tics’ None fell to feeding. The girl’s nerves were at the 


thes breaking-point. She wondered that she had not fainted under 


and the strain of terror and shock. 


She recalled that she had often 


wished that she might see a lion make a kill and feed upon it. 
nt How realistically her wish had been granted! 


‘Lom Again she 
bethought herself 
of her pistol. As 


wa she had fallen, the 
nd eof bolster had slipped 


| around so that the 
dak weapon now lay 
beneath her. Very 
slowly she reached 
for it, but in do- 
ing so she was 
forced to raise her 
body from the 
ground. Instant- 
ly the lion was 
aroused. With 
the swiftness of a 
cat he reached 
across the carcass 
of the horse and 
placed a heavy, 
ime taloned paw upon 
“horetag bet breast, crush- 
| ing her back to 
earth; and all the 
time he growled 
and snarled hor- 
Tbly. His face 
Was a picture of 
tag e incarnate. 
For a moment 
meither moved, 
fand then from be- 
hind her the girl 
dahuman 
VYOice uttering 
sounds. 
Numa looked 
suddenly up from 
the girl’s face at 
u thing beyond 
1S growls 
teased to roars 
§ he drew back, 
epping the front 
gitl’s waist 
ist from her 
his long 
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talons, exposing her white bosom, which through some miracle 


of chance the great claws did not touch. 


Tarzan of the Apes had witnessed the entire encounter front 
the moment that Numa had leaped upon his prey. For some 
time he had been watching the girl, and after the lion attacked 
her, he had at first been minded to let Numa have his way 
with her. What was she but a hated German, and a spy be- 
sides? He had seen her at General Kraut’s headquarters in con- 
ference with the German staff, and again he had seen her within 
the British lines masquerading as a British officer. It was the 
latter thought that prompted him to interfere. Doubtless Gen- 
eral Jan Smuts would be glad to meet and question her. She 
might be forced to divulge information of value to the British 


commander before Smuts had her shot. 


Tarzan had not only recognized the girl, but the lion as well. 
All lions may look alike to you and me, but not so to their 
intimates of the jungle. Each has his individual characteristics 
of face and form and gait, as well defined as those that dif- 
ferentiate members of the human family; and besides these, the 


creatures of the jungle have a still more positive test 


that of 





scent. Each of us, man or beast, has his own peculiar odor, 
and it is more by this that the beasts of the jungle, endowed 
with miraculous powers of scent, recognize individuals, 

Tarzan recognized Numa as he whom he had muzzled with 
the hide of Horta the boar—as he whom he had led by a rope 
for two days and finally loosed in a German front-line trench; 
and he knew that Numa would recognize him, that he would re- 
member the sharp spear that had goaded him into submission 
and obedience; and Tarzan hoped that the lesson he had learned 


still remained with the lion. 


Now he came forward, calling to Numa in the language of 
the great apes—warning him away from the girl. It is open 
to question that Numa the lion understood him, but he did 








the still form, Numa sniffed it from head to 
e placed a huge paw on it and turned it over, 


understand the 
menace of the 
heavy spear that 
the Tarmangani 
carried so ready 
in his brown right 
hand, and so the 
lion drew back, 
growling, trying ta 
decide in his little 
brain whether to 
charge or flee. 

On came the 
Ape-man with 
never a pause, 
straight for the 
lion. “Go away, 
Numa,” he cried, 
“or Tarzan will 
tie you up again 
and lead you 
through the jungle 
without food. See 
Arad, my spear? 
Do you recall how 
his point stuck 
into you and how 
with his haft I 
beat you over the 
head? Go, Numa! 
I am Tarzan of 
the Apes!” 

Numa _ wrinkled 
the skin of his 
face into great 
folds, until his 
eyes almost dis- 
appeared, and he 
growled and 
roared and snarled 
and growled 
again; and when 
the spear - point 
came at last quite 
close to him, he 
struck at it 
viciously with his 
armed paw. But 
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The force of the 


The h Imost at th e of the bush when Numa launched himself through the air. T! 
impact healed i“ Naat oe to the ground, and so quickly that the girl fell tothe earth with her mount. 
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The Golden Locket 


Tarzan stepped over the dead horse, and the 
gazed in wide-eyed astonishment at the hand- 
ing an angry lion deliberately from its kill. 


he drew back. 
girl lying there 


some figure drivi 
W 2 Numa had retreated a few yards, the Ape- 


man called back to the girl in perfect German: 


“Are you badly hurt?” 
“{ think not,” she replied. “But I can’t pull my foot from 


horse.’ 
hy tein,” commanded Tarzan. 
can hold Numa.” : 

The girl struggled frantically, 

Ww. ’ 
ae tepossible,” she called to him. 

Tarzan backed slowly until he was again beside the horse; 
then he reached down and grasped the saddle-girth, which was 
still intact. Then with one hand he raised the carcass from 
the ground. The girl freed herself and rose to her feet. 

“You can walk?” asked Tarzan. : 

“Yes” she said. “My leg is numb; but it doesn’t seem to be 

“Good!” commented the Ape-man. “Back slowly away behind 
me—make no sudden movements. I don’t think he will charge.” 

With utmost deliberation the two backed toward the bush. 
Numa stood for a moment growling; then he followed them, 

Tarzan wondered if he would come beyond his kill, or 
if he would stop there. If he followed them beyond, they could 
Jook for a charge; and if Numa charged, it was very likely 
that he would get one of them. When the lion reached the 
carcass of the horse, Tarzan stopped, and so did Numa, as 
Tarzan had thought that he would, and the Ape-man waited to 
see what the lion would do next. Numa eyed them for a mo- 
ment, snarled angrily and then looked down at the meat. Pres- 
ently he crouched upon his kill and resumed feeding. 

The girl breathed a deep sigh of relief as she and the Ape- 
man resumed their slow retreat, with only an occasional glance 
from the lion, and when at last they reached the bush and had 
umed and entered it, she felt a sudden giddiness overwhelm her, 
so that she staggered and would have fallen had Tarzan not caught 
her, It was only a moment before she regained her self-control. 

“I could not help it,” she said in half-apology. “I was so 
lose to death, such a horrible death, it unnerved me for an in- 
stant; but I’m all right now. How can I ever thank you? It 

$ so wonderful: you didn’t seem to fear the frightful creature 

im the least; yet he was afraid of you. Who are you?” 

“He knows me,” replied Tarzan grimly. “That is why he 
ears me.” 

He was standing facing the girl now, and for the first time 
he had a chance to look at her squarely and closely. She was 
ery beautiful—that was undeniable; but Tarzan realized her 
beauty only in a subconscious way. It was superficial; it did 

t color her soul, which must be black as sin. She was Ger- 

lan—a German spy. He hated her, and desired only to com- 

her destruction; but he would choose the manner, so that 
would work most grievously against the enemy cause. 

He saw her nakéd breast where Numa had torn her clothing 
nom her, and dangling there against the soft, white flesh he saw 

bat which brought a sudden scowl of surprise and anger to his 
ace—the diamond-studded golden locket of his youth, the love- 

oken that had been stolen from the breast of his murdered mate 

y Schneider the Hun. The girl saw the scowl but did not in- 

Mpret it correctly. Tarzan grasped her roughly by the arm. 

a did you get this?” he demanded as he tore the bauble 


“I don’t know how long I 


but at last she sank back upon 


The girl drew herself to her full height. “Take your hand 
me,” she ordered. But the Ape-man paid no attention. 
iswer me!” he snapped. “Where did you get this?” 

eat 3S it to you?” she countered. 

== Mine,” he replied. “Tell me who gave it to you, or I 
mow you back to Numa.” 

00 would do that?” 

my not?” he queried. 

“ae a spy, and spies 

ae *y are caught.” 

Mate going to kill me, 


mS going to take you to 
martes. They would dis- 
S you there; but Numa 
nw lt quite as effectually. 
do you prefer?” 
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“Hauptmann Fritz Schneijler gave it to me,” she said. 

- “Headquarters it will be, then,” said Tarzan. “Come!” 

The girl moved at his side through the bush, and all the time 
her mind worked quickly. They were moving east, which suited 
her, and as long as they continued to move east, she was glad 
to have the protection of the great white savage. She specu- 
lated much upon the fact that her pistol still swung at her hip. 
The man must be mad not to take it from her. 

“What makes you think I am a spy?” she asked after a long 
silence. 

“I saw you at German headquarters,” he replied, “and then 
again inside the British lines.” 

She could not let him take her back to them. She must reach 
Wilhelmstal at once, and she was determined to do so even if 
she must have recourse to her pistol. She cast a side-glance 
at the tall figure. What a magnificent creature! But yet he 
was a brute who would kill her or have her killed if she did not 
slay him. ; 

And the locket! She must have that back; it must not 
fail to reach Wilhelmstal. Tarzan was now a foot or two 
ahead of her in the narrow path. Cautiously she drew her 
pistol. A single shot would suffice, and he was so close that 
she could not miss. As she figured it all out, her eyes rested 
on the brown skin with the graceful muscles rolling beneath it, 
and the perfect limbs and head and the carriage that a proud 
king of old might have envied. 

A wave of revulsion for her contemplated act surged through 
her. No, she could not do it; yet she must be free, and she 
must regain possession of the locket. And then, almost blindly, 
she swung the weapon up and struck Tarzan heavily upon the 
back of the head with its butt. Like a felled ox he dropped 
in his tracks. 


glance upward into the blue sky, where his atten- 

tion was attracted by Ska the vulture circling 
slowly above the bush a mile away and down-wind. For a minute 
the yellow eyes stared intently at the bird. They saw Ska dive and 
rise again to continue his ominous circling, and in these move- 
ments their woodcraft read that which, while obvious to Sheeta, 
would doubtless have meant nothing to you or me. 

The hunting cat guessed that on the ground beneath Ska was 
some living thing of flesh—either a beast feeding upon its kill, 
or a dying animal that Ska did not yet dare attack. In either 
event it might prove meat for Sheeta, and so the wary feline 
stalked by a circuitous route, upon soft, padded feet that gave 
forth no sound, until the circling Ska and his intended prey 
were up-wind. Then, sniffing each vagrant zephyr, Sheeta the 
leopard crept cautiously forward; nor had he advanced any con- 
siderable distance before his keen nostrils were rewarded with 
the scent of man—a Tarmangani. 

Sheeta paused. He was not a hunter of men. He was young 
and in his prime; but always previously ,he had avoided this 
hated presence. Of late he had become more accustomed to it, 
with the passing of many soldiers through his ancient hunting- 
ground, and as the soldiers had frightened away a great part 
of the game Sheeta had been wont to feed upon, the days had 
been lean and Sheeta was hungry. 

The circling Ska suggested that this Tarmangani might be 
helpless and upon the point of dying, and so easy prey for 
Sheeta. With this thought in mind the cat resumed his stalk- 
ing. Presently he pushed through the thick bush, and his yel- 
low-green eyes rested gloatingly upon the body of an almost 
naked Tarmangani lying face down in a narrow game-trail. 

Numa, sated, rose from the carcass of Bertha Kircher’s horse, 
seized the partly devoured body by the neck and dragged it into 
the bush; then he started east toward the lair where he had left 
his mate. With his appetite satisfied, he was very comfortable 
and inclined to be sleepy and far from belligerent. He moved 

= slowly and majestically with 
no effort at silence or con- 
cealment. The king walked 
abroad unafraid. 

With an occasional regal 
glance to right or left, he 
moved along a narrow game- 
trail until at a turn he came 
to a sudden stop at what lay 
revealed before him—Sheeta 
the leopard creeping stealthily 
upon (Continued on page 172) 


A N hour later Sheeta the leopard, hunting, chanced to 
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UCIUS FRY lived up back of the Power-house on 

the outskirts of Tinkletown. He had a wife, two 

children and a horse and buggy. For a great 

many years he had led a quiet, peaceful, even 
suppressed existence. Being a rather smallish, bony sort of 
man, with a large Adam’s apple and bow legs, he was an object 
of considerable scorn not only to his acquaintances but to his 
wife and children, and after a fashion, to his horse. 

The latter paid absolutely no attention to him when he said 
“Get-ap,” or when he applied the “gad;” she neither obeyed 
the command nor resented the chastisement. She jogged along 
in her own sweet way quite as if he were nowhere in the 
vicinity. His wife abused him, and his children ignored him. 
No one, it would appear, had the slightest use or respect for 
Lucius Fry. 

He was, by profession, a well-digger. The installation of a 
waterworks system in Tinkletown had made him a well-digger 
in name only. For a matter of five or six years, barring the 
last six months, he had been in the employ of his wife. She 
took in washing, and it was his job to collect and deliver the 
“wash” three times a week. In return for this he received 
board and lodging and an occasional visit to the moving-picture 
theater. One of his daughters clerked in the five-and-ten-cent 
store, and the other, aged twelve, was errand girl to Miss Angie 
Nixon, the fashionable dressmaker. 

Lucius had married very much above him, so to speak. That 
is to say, his wife was something like nine or ten inches the 
taller of the two. When they appeared on the street together, 
—which was seldom,—you could see him only if you chanced 
to be on that side of her. Mrs. Fry was nearly six feet tall and 
very wide, but Lucius was not much over five feet two. He 
had a receding chin that tried to secrete itself behind a scant, 
dun-colored crop of whiskers, cultivated by him with two pur- 
poses in view: first, to provide shelter for his shrinking chin, and 
second, to avoid the arduous and unnecessary task of shaving. 

Roughly speaking, Lucius was a shiftless creature. It had long 
been the consensus of opinion—freely expressed throughout Tink- 
letown—that he did not amount to a tinker’s dam. 

However that may be, some six or seven months prior to the 


Luc US was a poor downtrodden worm,a pale trans. 
parent one, but finally there came a day when the 
spark of life in him burst into a roaring flame and all 
Tinkletown, Indiana, sat up — most of all Mrs. Lucius, 
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incidents about to be related, Mr. Fry himself wrought a tem: 
mendous and unbelievable change in the foregoing opinion | aay, 
most in the wink of an eyelash he passed through a proces Vv" ~ 
transmogrification that not only bewildered him but caused ta 
entire community to sit up and take notice of him. 

It all came about in the oddest sort of way. For a num 
of years Lucius had been in the habit of currying the odg 
mare on Saturday mornings. Away back in his mind lurked: 
hereditary respect for the Sabbath. He wanted old Peggy 
be as clean as possible on Sunday—observing the same princp4 
no doubt, that induces a great many people to take a babe 
Saturday night. Moreover, he changed the bedding in her # 
on Saturdays, employing a pitchfork and a spade. 

For a number of years Peggy had put up with these 
tions, responding amiably to his directions—such as “Get o 
dern ye,” or “Whoa, back,” “Stan’ still, can’t ye?” and som 

One never-to-be-forgotten Saturday morning in the @ 
of the year, Peggy happened to be peevish. The cause a 
peevishness was a swarm of intensely active flies. Mr. Fy 
accustomed to an occasional swish of her tail across list 
He even welcomed it, for the flies bothered him almost 
as they did Peggy. On mornings when he felt unusually Git 
was rather grateful to Peggy for including him im 
of her tail. 

But on this particular morning the exasperated nag 9 
one of her hoofs on Mr. Fry’s toes while he was 
brushing out the kinks in her mane. 4 

Mrs. Fry happened to be in the stable at the time, sam 
the hens had mislaid anything in the hay. She was aim 
by the roar of a mighty oath, followed almost instantly) 
thunderous thump on the barrel-like anatomy of the family™ 
A second or two later Peggy’s head came in for a reso™ 
whack, and the stream of profanity increased to a torent 

Springing to her feet, the surprised lady cast a startled ‘s 
over the manger into the stall. Her husband had old 4 
backed up against the partition and was preparing to @r 
third blow with the spade when she called out to him: 
it, you little fool!” 

Mr. Fry’s attention was diverted. Peggy was spared the 
pending blow. Instead, the outraged hostler charged @! 
partition, through a narrow passage and into the present 
wife. He hobbled painfully. Inarticulate sounds Issue 
compressed lips. He gripped the spade-handle s0 
cords stood out on his rather formidable forearms. 

























































































‘cious Lucius 





far as “You ugly littlk—” and then, as he 

= “ici ie. turned to flee. He altered his course, and 
arey sed him on the way to the open door, the flat of the 
etd with impelling force upon the broadest part of 
pode ee The sound was not so hollow as that which resulted 
: Pe wallop on Peggy’s ribs, but its echo was a great deal 
= a aine. Indeed, Mrs. Fry’s howl could have been 

st Secure? of a mile away. She passed through the door 

BS ie barnyard on the wing, as it were. 
Lucius blindly took another swing at her with the spade as 

be made her exit. Missing her by several feet, he spun com- 

etely around several times with the ‘momentum ; then, not to 

e deprived of the full measure of triumph, he hurled the im- 
ment after her retreating figure. Rage improved the accu- 

cy as well as the force of his effort. The spade caught Mrs. 

ty below the waistline, and for nearly a month thereafter she 

as in the habit of repairing with female visitors to an upstairs 
sdroom where she proudly revealed to them the extensive welt 
oduced by her husband’s belated return to power. aor 

Not completely satisfied, however, he set out in pursuit of 

er, principally on one toot, but with a swiftness that sur- 

ised both of them. Overtaking her near the barnyard gate, he 

led up suddenly, realizing the peril of being too precipitate. 

le was rushing into disaster. She was likely to turn and snatch 

e offensive away from him. But just as he was on the point 
turning to run the other way, she flopped down on her knees 

N hd began begging him for God’s sake to spare her! Her eyes 
pre tightly closed, and her arms were raised to shield her 

ce. 
Seizing this fine opportunity, he edged around in front of her, 
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took the most careful, deliberate aim, and forthwith planted his 
fist solidly upon her unprotected nose. 

He had always wanted to do it, but never before had the 
opportunity presented itself. He couldn’t remember when he 
had caught her with her eyes closed before. She invariably 
stayed awake longer than he did at night, telling him the same 
thing she had told him the night before, and in the morning she 
kicked him out of bed before his eyes were open. Now here 
was the golden, long-desired chance. It might never occur again. 
So he swung with all his might and main. 

Mrs. Fry involuntarily arose from her knees, balanced on her 
heels for a second or two and then sat down some distance away 
with the same heels in the air. 

Then and there Lucius Fry ceased to be a person of no con- 
sequence. 

Two or three neighbors, bent on rescuing Mrs. Fry, got no 
nearer than the barn-lot fence. Lucius, still hopping around on 
one foot, gathered up a stick of stove-wood in each hand, and 
let fly at them with such determination and precision that they 
decided to let him go ahead and murder her. 

When Mrs. Fry’s daughters hurried into the house a short 
time afterward, they found their mother dressing and bandaging 
Mr. Fry’s foot and chokingly inquiring if she was hurting him. 
Between sentences she applied a wet towel to a prodigious, un- 
recognizable object that had once been her nose. 

Juliet, the elder, planted herself in front of her father and 
passionately inquired if it was true that he had dared to strike 
her mother. 

Lucius, with rare forethought, had provided himself with a 
stick of stove-wood before entering the house. He now held 
it in his right hand. He was not going to take any chances 
on his wife’s treachery. He was ready for the slightest sign 
of an uprising. Without answering his daughter’s question, he 
took a firm grip on the stick and started t6 arise from his chair, 
upsetting the pail of water that his wife had been using. Mrs. 
Fry screeched. 

“Don’t hit her! Don’t kill her, Lucius! For God’s—” 

“Shut up!” snarled Lucius. “I’m goin’ to belt the life out of 
her if she comes around here disturbin’ the peace. I’m peaceable 
now, Stella—we’ve got perfect peace now, aint we? But if she 







Just as Lucius was on the point of turning to run the other way, she 
flopped down on her knees and begged him for God's sake to spare her. 
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*‘Shut up!"” snarled Lucius. 
around here disturbin’ the peace. 


tries to— Weil, you'll see what'll happen, young lady. Go an’ 
get a mop and clean up that water. D’ye hear me? Beat it!” 

“For the Lord’s sake, Juliet, do what he tells you,” begged 
Mrs. Fry. 

“An’ do it quick,” said Mr. Fry. 

Having so suddenly—and unintentionally—gained the upper 
hand in his, household, he was determined if possible to retain it. 
Temporarily at least he had his wife scared almost to death and 
so submissive that he couldn’t think of half enough indignities 
to heap upon her, no matter how hard he tried; and his disdainful 
daughters spoke in hushed voices, and got up every morning to 
start the kitchen fire, and carried in the wood, and waited cn him 
first at meals, and allowed him to read The Banner before any- 
one else claimed it, and fed the chickens, and behaved as daugh- 
ters ought to behave. It was too good to be true. But as long 
as it really appeared to be true, he couldn’t afford to relax for 
an instant; he went about with a perpetual scowl and swore from 
morning till night. 

Every other week he went out to the stable, and after closing 
the doors, proceeded to belabor an old saddle with a pitchfork 
handle. The sounds reaching the back porch of the house caused 
Mrs. Fry to cover her ears and moan: “Poor old Peggy! O-oh! 
My gracious! He’ll—he’ll kill her!” 

Occasionally he threw a stove-lid or a hatchet or something 
else at his wife, but his aim was singularly bad, for try as he 
would, he did not appear to come closer than five or six feet to 
her with any of the missiles. Once in a while he displayed the 
most appalling desire to destroy everything ‘in sight. On such 
occasions he smashed chairs, broke up the crockery or tramped 
all over the garments that Mrs. Fry had just hung out to dry. 
By mistake, he once picked up a hot stove-lid, and then he swore 
in earnest. His dutiful wife wrapped his hand up in soda and 
called the stove-lid a “nasty old thing!” 

In a very short time everybody in Tinkletown was talking 
about Lucius Fry. Some one, lying with a little more enterprise 
than the rest, started the report that he had gone to Boggs City, 
the county seat, and had thrashed a bartender who refused to 
sell him a drink. This report grew until Lucius was credited with 
having polished cff a whole barroom full of men without so much 
as sustaining a scratch himself. 

When Lucius appeared on Main Street, men who had never 





“I m goin’ to belt the life out of her if she comes 
I'm peaceable now, Stella, but —”” 
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noticed him before went out of their way to be 
and friendly. Women who pitied Mrs, Fry look 
him with interest and called him, under their } 
a “big ugly brute.” Children stopped playing anj 
when they saw Lucius Fry approaching. 
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gave the supercilious reply that nowadays when she request 
husband to go to church, he told her to go to hell instew 
that was the kind of a man she respected, she said, nots 
your weak-kneed, henpecked cowards who go to church | 
they’re more afraid of their wives than they are of the| 
And while the mountainous Mrs. Fry was no longer a 
thrash her five-foot-two husband, she still inspired fear? 
churchgoers of beth sexes and all ages. She frequently s 
that she could lick any man in Tinkletown except her his 
and moreover, if any officer of the law ever attempted t 
Lucius for what he did to her, she'd beat his head of 
what she’d do. 

The marshal of Tinkletown, Anderson Crow, on threes 
occasions organized a posse to go out to Power-house 
arrest Lucius on the complaint of neighbors who said they 
stand hearing his wife’s howls any longer. On each of tie 
sions, the marshal got as far as the Fry front gate, ™ 
eight or ten of the huskiest men in town. There they ¥% 
cepted by Mrs. Fry, who told them that Lucius 
peaceably reloading his double-barreled shotgun, oF " 
trusty old horse-pistol, as the case may have been, and 
believe he would like to be disturbed. : 

“Ts he ca’m an’ quiet, Stella?” Marshal Crow would 3 

“As quiet as a lamb,” Mrs. Fry would reply. ‘i 

“Then I guess we’d better leave him alone,” the Mars 
say, adding: “But if he ever goes on the rampage ® 
you send for me, Stella, an’ I’ll come as quick as I e. 

And the wife of Vicious Lucius would say: er he 
bring the undertaker with you when you come, Anderst 
wont need a doctor.” Se 

At times Lucius would feel his courage slipping. / a 
he would go out to the barn and jostle old Pessy ™ ; 
stall, hoping against hope, but without the desire 
simply wouldn’t step on his foot. d 

One bitter cold night just before Christmas, 4 we 
town’s foremost citizens sat around the big sheet 
Lamson’s store. Outside, the wind was blowing 4 8% 
and shrieked around the corners of the building, bang 
window-shutters, slammed suspended signboards vad 
fury, and afforded unlimited food for reflection, rem 
prophecy. It was Jong past Mr, Lamsons custo 
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By George Barr McCutcheon 


+ the store, but with rare tact the loungers permitted him 
vie ost of the talking. It was nice and warm in the vicinity 
’ awe and there were tubs of dried apples and prunes and 
pet of hazelnuts within easy reach. Baas MT 
“i never forget the Christmas I spent out in Nebraska,” Mr. 

n was saying. He was probably the most traveled man in 
_ Every time he told a story, he went a little farther West. 
Squires disconcerted him on one occasion by asking in 
i oat ironic manner if he didn’t think it would be a good idea 
settle in California when he got there, and Mr. Lamson, after 
iki it over, stopped his subscription to The Banner.) “Yes 
it was a terrible winter. I don’t know as I ever told you 
pout it, but we had to drive twenty-six ‘miles in sleighs to get 
tree on Christmas Eve. I mean a hristmas tree. The ther- 
ometer registered twenty-six below zero and— 

He was interrupted by the opening of the door. An icy draft 
yept down the length of the store. 

“Shut that door!” roared out Marshal Crow. 
But the door remained open. Whereupon everyone craned his 
eck to see who was responsible. There was no one in sight. 
“That’s funny,” said Newt Spratt. “I shut it tight when I 
ame in awhile ago.” e : 

“Well, go and shut it again,” ordered Mr. Crow. “Do you 
ant us to freeze our ears right here in sight o’ Jim Lamson’s 
‘Newt got up and kicked the door shut, saw that it was latched, 
ind returned to his place near the stove. Marsha! Crow, during 
absence, had bettered his position. He had exchanged a seat 
na box of soap for the cane-bottom chair that Newt had been 
cupying. 

“As I was sayin’,’ resumed Mr. Lamson, “the thermometer 
peistered—” } 

Again the door flew open, banging against a barrel of sugar. 
ith one accord the assembled group arose and peered at the 
pen door. 

“Well, now, that zs funny,” 
hat time.” 

“Acts like ghosts,” said Elmer K. Pratt, the photographer. 

“If I was a drinkin’ man,” said Alf Reesling, the town drunk- 
d, “I'd think I had ’em.” 


said Newt. “I latched her sure 


“He fired the flatiron at her feet 
and threw it at the cat. 
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Marshal Crow stalked to the door, pulling his coat-collar up 
about his throat as he encountered the furious blast of wind. 

At the top of the steps leading up to the porch stood a small 
figure wrapped in a shawl. The light from within shone full upon 
the figure; it was that of a yeung girl, and she was looking in- 
tently up the street. 

“Well, of all the— Say, don’t you know it’s after nine o’clock?” 
exclaimed the old Marshal. ‘“What’s a young girl like you doin’ 
out this time o’ night?” 

“Is—is that you, Mr. Crow?’ 
her head. 

“It is. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“I— You don’t see him anywheres up the street, do you?” 

“Come inside if you want to talk to me. I aint goin’ to stand 
here in this door an’ freeze to death. Come in here, I say.” 

“I dassent. Maybe he follered me.” 

“Maybe who follered you?” 

“Him.” 

By this time several other customers had joined the Marshal. 

“Why, it’s Lucius Fry’s girl Elfaretta,” said Elmer K. Pratt. 
“What’s the matter, Elfie?” 

“You're sure he aint follerin’ me? 

They all looked hard. 

“I don’t see anybody, Elfie,” said Anderson Crow. 

“It’s a little early for Santa Claus,” said Harry Squires, turn- 
ing back to the stove, his eye on the only rocking-chair in the 
place. ‘Come inside and tell us all about it.” 

The girl entered the store, and some one closed the door. She 
was shivering, and not altogether from the cold. Her glance 
darted hither and thither, as if in quest of a more enduring pro- 
tection than that exemplified by the man-power surrounding her. 

“Roll that barrel of sugar over against the door,” she ordered 
quickly. “I wouldn’t have him catch me here for anything.” 

“You needn’t be skeered,” said the Marshal. “Aint we here? 
Let’s see: there’s one, two—eight of us. I guess—” 

“He’d clean this bunch up as easy as rolling off a log,” said 
Elfaretta, edging toward the fire, but all the while casting uneasy 
apprehensive glances over her shoulder. 

Newt Spratt and Situate M. Jones jointly took it upon them- 
selves to roll the barrel of sugar up against the door. 


, 


quaked the girl without turning 


Look hard,” said the girl. 


Then he grabbed the teakettle off the stove 
He got some of the boiling water on his legs, I guess.” 
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“Are you referring to your estimable dad?” inquired Mr 
Squires from the rocking-chair. 

“Ves, I am,” said Elfaretta somewhat defiantly. 

“Is he a little more vicious than usual to-night?” asked the 
reporter. 

“He never was worse,” said the girl. ‘“He’s just simply awful. 
I had to come out to see if I couldn’t get Mr. Crow to come up 
to the house an’—an’ settle him. He seen me just as I was going 
out the door, and took after me. Out by the front gate he slipped 
on the ice and set down like a ton of bricks. Oh, I never heard 
such cussing. You got to come up to the house right away, Mr. 
Crow. He’s just terrible. He—” 

“Hold on a minute,” interrupted the Marshal. “Go slow, now, 
an’ answer my questions. Is he—” 

“He’s throwing things around something awful. Ma’s in the 
pantry with the door locked, and Juliet’s hiding up in the—” 

“I know all that,” broke in Mr. Crow sharply. “You needn’t 
tell me about that. What I want to know is, is he or is he not 
in his own house, under his own roof?” 

“He is, unless he’s still setting out there in the front yard—or 
follerin’ after me,” she concluded with a terrified look at the bar 
ricaded door. “Do you think that barrel’s heavy enough to stop 
him?” 

“Well, if he’s inside his own house, I can’t touch him without 
a warrant. You'll have to go an’ swear out a search-warrant for 
him, Elfarettie. It’s against the law for me to arrest—” 

“But aint it against the law for him to be trying to murder 
Ma and Juliet and me?” 

“There aint no use arguing about it. I can’t go in an’ get him 
without a warrant.” 

“You wont have to go in,” said she confidently. “All you got 
to do is to let him know you're outside—anywheres—looking for 
him, and he’ll come out; and he'll come without a warrant—you 
can bet your life on that, Mr. Crow. He says he’s getting awful 
sick of having nothing to lick but women. He—” 

“Did he say that?” demanded Marshal Crow, frowning and 
pulling at his whiskers. 

“He put in some extra words, but I can’t say ’em,” said Elfa- 
retta. 

“T’ve a notion to—to—” began the Marshal in a somewhat 
bellicose manner, and then sadly shook his head. “No, it wouldn’t 
be legal. I’m an officer of the law. But let me tell you one 
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“He'll come out—you can bet your life on that, Mr. Crow. He 
says he’s getting awful sick of having nothing to lick but women.” 





thing, Elfaretta Fry, if I wasn’t an officer of the law Td 
your dad by the back of the neck and shake him tll his 
flew off.” , 


the gadfly. “The point is, Anderson, are you going to |et jj 
Lucius beat his family to death, or are you going up to the g 
and arrest him?” 
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“We're getting away from the main issue,” broke in Mr. Se 












































The Marshal looked at Harry reproachfully. “Voy jy. 


aint empowered by law to enter a man’s house without g y, 
Harry Squires.” 


“But the girl says you wont have to. She says her fath 


be only too glad to step outside.” 


“How do I know she’s telling the truth about all this ny 


She aint under oath, is she? Well, there’s got to be an afi 
properly sworn to, before I do anything. It’s the law, a 
know it. She may be lyin’ like all get-out.” os 


The girl flared up. “I’m going to tell Pa you called meas 


He'll bust your jaw if—” 


“I didn’t call you a liar,” snapped Anderson. “T oplys | 


maybe you're lyin’. I leave it to anybody here if I said yoy 
a liar; an’ besides, your pa aint man enough to bust my jay 
how. You go home an’ tell him I said—” y 


“Let’s get the facts about this present embroglio, Ande 


before we make arrangements for another,” put in Mr Squires 


“I’ve no objection to that,” said Anderson, a note of rel 


his voice. “She can’t swear out a warrant till to-morrow m 
ing anyhow, so there’s no particular hurry.” 


“But he’s killin’ Ma to-night!” burst in the girl. 
“Keep cool now, my girl; don’t get excited,” cautioned 


Marshal. “What was he plannin’ to kill her with? A gun? 


“No sir. He had a hammer in one hand and a flatiron 


other, the last I saw of him.” 


“Well, go on—tell us all about it.” 
“It was awful sudden. We were all setting around the kid 


stove, and Pa was cracking hickory-nuts, just as nice and pes R | 
as anything. He was joking with Ma and telling her he cov 
help it if the women up our way were going plumb crayy< 
him—specially that Mrs. Banks, whose husband works at thet 
yard. Every time Pa goes out in the back yard, she coma 


leans on her fence and talks to him, making eyes and gram Illus 
like a cat. She’s worse than Mrs. Elam Crippen and i 
Ducker—and Ma’s been noticing it too. She’s worried about} 
“Up to thr 
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to loa an orphaned young girl she had joined a traveling vaudeville 
se. pupe; because of her resemblance to their dead daughter she 
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re out mead been adopted by Sir Joseph and Lady Webling, wealthy Ger- 
urd yel™mmuats domesticated in England; when the Weblings proved to be 






ave | aw spies, she fell under suspicion and was ordered out of 





In America Marie Louise sought to redeem herself by patriotic 
deavor in Washington and even worked in the shipyard of a 
nnamed Davidge, who fell in love with her. German plottings, 
i.’ pursued Marie Louise, first in the person of an associate 
ae named Nicky Easton, who followed her to 
her Hg ie one Jake Nuddle, the anarchistic husband 
‘Pag — Jake and Easton met, and by means of 
sinkin * cinema dropped by Mamise, were able to effect 
men 6 of Davidge’s first ship, the Clara. Jake squandered 

ey paid him for his share in sinking the Clara, and with 


on plotted to sink Davidge’s i . ; 
Sem avidge’s next ship—to be named after 





sedge sought to win more information from Marie 
hin in sont also to make love to her; he asked her to 
Washingto a ace for as an enemy alien he could not come 
ton Beets. farie Louise, who had suspected Jake and 

os ; when she took the train. back to Washington 
ind Nudie” y suffering Easton’s boorish love-making, that 
€ were indeed guilty and that they plotted further 
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ia, Marie Louise had added another torment to her 
ving her clay an she save Davidge from Nicky without be- 
liet one : usband into the hands of justice? What right 

fame e re any information when her sacred duty 
ad? y and her poor sister must first be heartlessly 
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Mr. HUGHES great novel reaches its most dramatic moment in the present 
installment, disclosing as it does the thrilling entry of Easton into the shipyard. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


AMISE was astounded by the altered aspect 

of her own soul, for people can on occasion 

accomplish what the familiar Irish drillmaster 

invited his raw recruits to do: “Step out and 
take a look at yourselves.” 

Also, like the old lady of the nursery rhymes whose skirts 
were cut off while she slept, Mamise regarded herself with 
incredulity and exclaimed: 

“Can this be I?” 

What astounded her was the realization that the problem of 
disregarding either her love or her duty was no longer a difficult 
problem. In London, when she had dimly suspected her bene- 
factors, the Weblings, of betraying the trust that England put 
in them, she had abhorred the thought of mentioning her sur- 
mise to anyone who might harm them. Later, at the shipyard, 
when she had suspected her sister’s husband of disloyalty, she 
had put away the thought of action because it would involve 
her sister’s ruin. But now, as she left Baltimore, convinced that 
her sister’s husband was in a plot against her lover and her 
country, she felt hardly so much as a brake on her eagerness 
for the sacrifice of her family or herself. The horror had come 
to be a solemn duty so important as to be almost pleasant. She 
was glad to have something at last to give up for her nation. 

The thorough change in her desires was due to a complete 
change in her soul. She had gradually come to love the man 
whose prosperity was threatened by her sister’s husband; and 
her vague patriotism had been stirred from dreams to delirium. 
Almost the whole world was undergoing such a war-change. 

Mamise had become fanatic with the rest. She had wished 
to build ships, and had been refused more than a stenographer’s 
share in the process. Next she had planned to go to the firing- 
line herself and offer what gift she had: the poor little gift of 
entertaining the soldiers with the vaudeville stunts she had lived 
down. And while she waited for a passport to join the army of 
women in France, she found at hand an opportunity to do a big 
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deed, to thwart the enemy, to save ships and all the lives that 
ships alone could save. The price would be the liberty and what 
little good name her sister’s husband had; it would mean pro- 
tests and tears from her poor sister, whom life had dealt with 
harshly enough already. 

But Mamise counted the cost as nothing compared to what 
it would buy. She dared not laugh aloud in the crowded chair- 
car, but her inner being was shaken with joy. She had learned 
to love Davidge and to adore that strange shapeless idea that 
she called her country. Instead of sacrificing her lover to her 
people, she could serve both by the same deed. She was wildly 
impatient for the moment when she could lay before Davidge 
the splendid information she had secured at the expense of a few 
little negligible lies. If they should cost her a decade in purga- 
torial torments, she would feel that they were worth it. 

She reached Washington at a little after eleven and Grinden 
Hall before midnight. Now as she stood on the portico and 
looked across the river at the night-lit city, she felt such a pride 
as she had never known. 

She waved a salutation to the wraith of a town, her mind, 
if not her lips, voicing the words: 

“You owe me something, old Capitol. You'll never put up 
any statues to me or carve my name on any tablets, but I’m 
doing something for you that will mean more than anybody will 
ever realize.” 


her own importance, though the thermometer was 

farther down than Washington’s oldest records. She 
called Davidge on the long-distance telephone, and there was a 
zero in his voice that she had never heard before. 

“This is Mamise,” she sang. 

“Yes?” Simply that and nothing more. 

She laughed aloud, glad that he cared enough for her to be so 
angry at her. She forgot the decencies of telephone etiquette 
enough to sing out: 

“Do you really love me so madly?” 

He Icathed sentimentalities over the telephone, and she knew 
it, and was always indulging in them. But the fat was on the 
wire now, and he came back at her with a still icier tone: 

“There’s only one good excuse for what you’ve done: are you 
telephoning from a hospital?” 

“No, from Polly’s.” 

“Then I can’t imagine any excuse.” 

“But you’re a business man, not an imaginator,” she railed. 
“You evidently don’t know me. I’m ‘Belle Boyd, the Rebel Spy,’ 
and also ‘Joan of Arkansas,’ and a few other patriots. I’ve got 
news for you that will melt the icicles off your eyebrows.” 

“News?” he. answered, with no curiosity modifying his anger. 

“War-news. May I come down and tell you about it?” 

“This is a free country.” 

“Fine! You're simply adorable when you try to sulk. What 
time would be most convenient?” 

“T make no more appointments with you, young woman.” 

“All right. Then I'll wait at my shanty till you come.” 

“TI was going to rent it.” 

“You just dare! I am coming back to work. The strike is 
over.” 

“You'd better come to the office as soon as you get here.” 

“All right. Give my love to Miss Gabus.” 

She left the telephone and set about packing her things in a 
fury. Polly reminded her that she had appointments for fit- 
tings at dressmakers’. 

“T never keep appointments,” said Mamise. “You can cancel 
them for me, till this cruel war is over. Have the bills sent 
to me at the shipyard, will you, dear? Sorry to bother you, 
but I've barely time to catch my train.” 

She was sharing in that vast national ecstasy which is called 
patriotism and which turns the flames of martyrdom into roses. 

When Mamise reached the end of her journey, she found 
Davidge waiting for her at the railroad station with a limousine. 

His manner was studiously insulting, but he was helplessly 
glad to see her, and the humiliation he had suffered from her 
failure to keep her engagements with him in Washington was 
canceled by the tribute of her return to him. The knot of his 
frown was solved by the mischief of her smile. He had to 
say: 

“Why didn’t you meet me at luncheon?” 

“How could I prevent the Potomac from putting the old bridge 
out of commission?” she demanded. “I got there in time, but 
they wouldn’t let me across, and by the time I reached the hotel 


N tte: morning Mamise woke into a world warm with 
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you had gone, and I didn’t know where to find you, 
knows I tried.” ; 

The simplicity of this explanation deprived him of oe 
cuse for further wrath, and he was not inspired to ask any 
ther questions. He was capable of nothing better than a , 
and stupid: ey 

“Oh!” 

“Wait till you hear what I’ve got to tell you,” 

But first he disclosed a little plot of his own: 

“How would you like,” he stammered, “since you’ 
have news—how would you like—instead of going to your 
—lI’ve had a fire built in it—but— How would you like to t 
a ride in the car—out into the country, you know? ‘Thay 
could tell me, and nobody would hear or interrupt.” 

She was startled by the similarity of his 
that of Nicky Easton, but she approached it with different dr 

She regretted the broad daylight and the disconcerting 
scape. In the ride with Nicky she had been enveloped in 
dark. Now the sky was lined with unbleached wool, “Tp 
was thick with snow withheld, and the snow on the ground t 
the color of the sky. But the light was searching, cynical 
the wayside scenes were revealed with the despondent sik 
of a Russian novel. In this romanceless, colorless drearnes 
was not easy for Mamise to gloss over the details of her meet 
with Nicky Easton. : 

There was no escaping this part of the explanation” 
and she could see how little comfort Davidge took ftom ¢ 
news that she had gone so far to be alone with @ fom 
devotee. A man does not want his sweetheart to take risks 
him beyond a certain point, and he would rather not tes 
at all than be saved by her at too high a price. The modemm 
has a hard time living down the heritage from the tem-thousa 
year habitude of treating his women like children who Gamnot 
trusted to take care of themselves. a 

Mamise had such poor success with the part of her thronid 
she wished to publish, that she boggled miserably the part 
wanted to handle with most discretion. As is usual in sith as 
the most conspicuous thing about her message was her mabil 
to conceal the fact that she was concealing something, Davide 
imagination was consequently so busy that he paid Bandy 
attention to the tremendous facts she so awkwardly délive 
He had a morbid desire to make her confess, and confessors ha 
a notorious appetite for details. 

“You weren’t riding with Easton alone in the darkal t 
time—without—” : 

She waited for the question as for a bludgeon. Daviigel 
some trouble in wielding it. He hated the thoughts 
that the words were unspeakable, and he hunted for some» 
phrase. In the spare thesaurus of his vocabulary Be im 
nothing subtle. He groaned: 

“Without his—his making love to you?” *i 

“T wish you wouldn’t ask me,” said Mamise. a 

“IT don’t need to. You've answered,” Davidge snaleh “ 
so will he.” 4 


AMISE’S heart was suddenly a live coalyai0s 
M with fire and keenly painful—yet very Wam 3 
had a man who loved her well enough toile! 
her and to avenge her. That was something gained. 
Davidge brooded. BS 
In her meekness she needed some insult to revive it 
this sufficed. She flared instantly: ia 
“I’m sorry I told you. I hope that Nicky blows up 7a 
damned shipyard and you with it; and I'd like to helpa 
Nothing less insane could have served the brilliant 
that outburst. It cleared the sultry air like a CracKimg 
bolt. A gentle rain followed down her cheeks, while the 
charged heart of Davidge roared with Jovian laughter. 
There is no cure for these desperate situations Ss 
explosion. It burns up at once the litter of cure - 
leaves hardly an ash. 43 
Davidge athe her hands and cooed with such noise Bs 
driver outside must have heard the reverberations: || 
“You blessed child! I’m a low-lived brute, and = 
angel.” a ' 
A man loves to call himself a brute, and a woman loves 
called an angel, especially when it is untrue in both per 
The sky of their being thus cleansed with rain aT 
and all blue peace again, they were calm enough 
consider the main business of the session: what was 
to save the shipyard from destruction. 
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but nobody recognized the lilylike beauty 


of Miss Webling in the smutty-faced passer-boy crouching at Sutton’s elbow. 
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Mamise had to repeat most of what she had told, point by 


int: 


Nicky was not going to 
even finished. He was impa 


wait till the ships were launched or 
tient to strike a resounding blow at 


the American program. Nicky was going to let Mamise know just 


when the blow was to 
be struck, so that she 
might share in the 
glory of it when tri- 
umphant Germany re- 
warded her faithful 
servants in America. 
Jake Nuddle was to 
take part in the ships’ 
slaughter for the dou- 
ble privilege of pro- 
testing against this 
capitalistic war and of 
crippling those cruel 
capitalists to whom he 
owed all his poverty— 
to hear him tell it. 

When Mamise had 
finished this inventory 
of the situation, Da- 
vidge pondered aloud: 
“Of course, we ought 
to turn the case over 
to the Department of 
Justice and the Mili- 
tary and Naval Intel- 
ligence, but—”’ 

“But I'd like to 
shelter my poor Sis- 
ter if I could,” said 
Mamise. “Of course, 
I wouldn’t let any 
tenderness for Jake 
Nuddle stand in the 
way of my patriotic 
duty, for Heaven 
knows he’s as much of 
a traitor to my poor 
sister as he is to 
everything else that’s 
decent, but I’d like to 
keep him out of it 
somehow. Something 
might happen to make 
it possible, don’t you 
suppose?” 

“T might cripple him 
and send him to a 
hospital to save his 
life,” said Davidge. 

“Anything to keep 
him out of it,” said 
Mamise. “If I should 
tell the authorities, 
though, the y’d put 
him in jail right away, 
wouldn’t they?” 


Davidge was eager to seize Nicky in the very act P 
his torpedo and hoist him with his own petard. © oes Planting 
a plan of waiting further developments. 
willing, since it deferred the hateful moment whe 
would have to be exposed. She had a hope that thiogt eae 
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the dénouement @. 
tirely. 

The solemnity ¢ 
the outlook made im. 
possible any talk of 
love. Davidge lef 
Mamise at her Cottage 
and rode back to his 
office, feeling like th 
commander of a stock. 
ade in the time of 
an Indian uprising 
Mamise found that 
his foresight had had 
the house warmed for 
her; and there wer 
flowers in a jar, She 
smiled at his tender. 
ness even in his wrath, 
But the sight of the 
smoke rolling from the 
chimney had caught 
the eye of her sister, 
and she found Abbie 
waiting to welcome 
her. 

The two rushed to 
each other with the 
affection of blood 
kin, but Mamise felt 
like a Judas when she 
kissed the sister she 
was planning to be 
tray. Abbie began at 
once to recite a cata 
logue of troubles. 
They were sordid and 
petty, but Mamis 
shivered to think how 
real a tragedy it 
pended. She woa- 
dered - how right ste 
was to devastate her 
sister’s life for th 
sake of a cause which 
after all was only the 
imagined welfare 
millions of told 
strangers. She could 
not see the nation fot 
the people, but be 
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Nicky grew hysterical with wrath. . . . . He 
held a small iron death-machine in readiness. 


“Probably. And they’d run your friend Nicky down and in- 
tern him. Then I'd lose my chance to lay hands on him—as—” 
“As he did on you,” was what he started to say; but he 


stopped in time. 


This being Davidge’s fierce desire, he found plenty of justifi- 


cation for it in other arguments. 
no telling where Nicky might be. 
hint of his headquarters. 


In the first place, there was 
He had given Mamise no 


She had neglected to ask where she 


could reach him, and had been instructed simply to wait till he 


gave her the signal. 


And supposing that they found Nicky, what evidence had they 
against him, except Mamise’s uncorroborated statement that he 


had discussed certain plots with her? 


Enemy aliens could be 


interned without trial, but that meant a halcyon existence for 
Nicky and every comfort except liberty. This was not to be 
considered. Davidge had a personal grudge, too, to satisfy. He 
owed Nicky punishment for sinking the ship named after Da- 
vidge’s mother and for planning to sink the ship he was naming 


after the woman he hoped to make his wife. 


cessant compulsions to tear the heart away fron 


and pitifully bum 
That was the wor 
wrench of war, the i 
1 its moorings. 


CHAPTER L 


AVIDGE thought it only 
D ment of Justice operative, Larrey, 
Larrey was perfectly willing 
to his office chief until the more dramatic conc 


had an easily understandable ambition to share in the 
han ever should be kept ® 


dence. 


It was agreed that a closer watch t 
the shipyard and its approaches. 


strike without warning. 


The period of waiting was as maddening as 
poor insomniac who implored the man next 
Mamise suffered doubly from her dual 1 
She dared not tell Abbie what #8 
the wind, though she tried to undermine gradually i 
devotion Abbie bore to her worthless husban y 


other shoe.” 
Abbie and in Davidge. 
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Mamise of his arrival, but he might grow suspicious 0 
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By Rupert Hughes 


criticisms of Jake aly spurred Abbie to new defenses of him 
affection. 

: eect Gey, and Mamise found the routine of the office 

i ably monotonous. Time gnawed at her resolution, and 

4 to hope to be away when Easton made his at- 
aS It occurred to her that it would be pleasant to have an 

wean between her and the crisis. She said to Davidge: 

al wish Nicky would come soon, for I have applied for a pass- 
nt to France. Major Widdicombe got me the forms to fill out, 

and he promised to expedite them. I ought to go when they come. 

This information threw Davidge into a complex dismay. Here 
was another of Mamise’s long-kept secrets. The success of her 
lan meant the loss of her, or her indefinite postponement. It 
meant more yet. He groaned: “Good Lord, everybody in the 
United States is going to France except me. _Even the women 
are all emigrating. I think I'll just turn the shipyard over to the 
other officers of the corporation and go with you. Let Easton 
blow it up then, if he wants to, so long as I get into the fighting. 

This new commotion was ended by a shocking and unforeseen 
occurrence. The State Department refused to grant Mamise a 

port, and dazed Widdicombe by letting him know confiden- 
tially that Mamise was on the red list of suspects because of her 
Germanized past. This was news to Widdicombe, and he went 
to Polly in a state of bewilderment. 

Polly had never told him what Mamise had told her, but she 
had to let out a few of the skeletons in Mamise’s closet now. 
Widdicombe felt compromised in his own loyalty, but Polly 
browbeat him into submission. She wrote to Mamise and broke 
the news to her as gently as she could, but the rebuff was cruel. 
Mamise took her sorrow to Davidge. 

He was furious and proposed to “go to the mat” with the State 
Department. Mamise, however, shook her head; she saw that her 
only hope of rehabilitation lay in a positive proof of her fidelity. 

“I got my name stained in England because I didn’t have the 
pluck to do something positive. I was irresolution personified, 
and I’m paying for it. But for once in my life I learned a les- 
son, and when I learned what Nicky planned, I ran right to 
you with it. Now if we catch Nicky red-handed, and I turn 
over my brother-in-law to justice, oughtn’t that to redeem me?” 

Davidge had a better idea for her protection: 

“Marry me, and then they can’t say anything about you.” 

“Then they'll suspect you,” she 





said. “Too many good Americans 





have been dragged into hot water by 
pro-German wives, and I’m not go- 
ing to marry you till I can bring 
you some other dower than a spotted 
reputation.” 

‘Td take you and be glad to get 
you if you were as polka-dotted as 
a leopardess,” said Davidge. 

“Just as much obliged; but no, 
thank you,” said Mamise. “Fur- 
thermore, if we were married, the 
news would reach Nicky Easton 
through Jake Nuddle, and then 
Nicky would lose all trust in me, and 
come down on us without warning.” 

“This makes about the fifteenth 
rejection I’ve had,” said Davidge. 
“And T'd sworn never to ask you 
again.” 

_ I promised to ask you when the 
time was ripe,” said Mamise. 

‘But there’s one thing you’ve got 


new serial 


to do for me, or Tl never propose ————— — ——————— = — 


to you.” 

otanted, even though it were half my shipyard.” 

It's only a job in your shipyard. I can’t stand this type- 
writer-tapping any longer. I’m going mad. I want to swing a 
she hi something.. You told me that women could build 
foe” ship if they wanted to, and I want to build my part 


0! 
“But” 


“ 
If you don’t give me a job, I’ll go to some other company.” 


yielded and w ! 
of the yard. wrote her a note to the superintendent 


ou can begin to-morrow.” 
ed in her triumph and made the very womanly com- 


nt 
But I haven't a thing to wear. Do you know a good ladies’ 


HIS GREATEST NOVEL 
Tar is what we believe you will call the 


RUPERT HUGHES 


is now writing for you. 
drama it will proceed from where “The Cup of 
Fury” leaves off—that is to say it will develop 
in its vital interest as our American life has 
developed since the signing of the armistice. 
Its power, its truthfulness and its emotional appeal 
will establish Mr. Hughes even more firmly than 
heretofore as the American Balzac. This splendid 
novel will begin in the September 
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tailor who can fit me out with overalls, some one who has been 
‘Breeches Maker to the Queen’ and can drape a baby-blue denim 
pant modishly?” 

The upshot of it was that she decided to make her own trous- 
seau, and she went shopping for materials and patterns. She 
ended by visiting an emporium for “gents’ furnishings.” The 
storekeeper asked her what size her husband wore, and she said: 

“Just about my own.” 

He gave her the smallest suit in stock, and she held it up 
against her. It was much too brief, and she was heartened to know 
that there were workmen littler than she. 

She bought the garment that came nearest to her own dimen- 
sions, and hurried home to her cottage. It proved to be a perfect 
misfit, and she worked over it as if it were a coming-out gown; 
and indeed, it was the costume for her début into the world of 
manual labor. 

Abbie dropped in and surprised her in her attitudes and was 
handsomely scandalized. 

But Jake’s too familiar eyes showed that he regarded Mamise 
as a very interesting spectacle. The rest of the workmen seemed 
to have the same opinion when she went to the yard in her over- 
alls next morning. She was the first woman to take up man’s 
work in the neighborhood, and she had to endure the most search- 
ing stares, grins, frowns and comments that were meant to be 
overheard. 

She struck all the men as immodest; some were offended and 
some were delighted. As usual, modesty was but another name for 
conformity. Mamise had to face the glares of the conventional 
wives and daughters in their bodices that followed every con- 
tour, their light skirts that blew above the knees, and their pro- 
vocative hats and ribbons. They made it plain to her that they 
were outraged by this shapeless passer-by in the bifurcated po- 
tato-sack, with her hair tucked up under a visored;cap and her 
hands in coarse mittens. 

Mamise had studied the styles affected by the workmen as 
if they were fashion-plates from Paris, and she had equipped 
herself ‘with a slouchy cap, heavy brogans, a thick sweater, a 
woolen skirt, and thick flannels underneath. 

She was as well concealed as she could manage, and yet her 
femininity seemed to be emphasized by her very disguise. The 
roundness of bosom and hip and the fineness of shoulder differed 
too much from the masculine outline 
to be hidden. And somehow there 
was more coquetry in her careful 
carelessness than in all the exagger- 
ated womanishness of the shanty 
belles. She had been a source of con- 
stant wonder to the community from 
the first. But now she was regarded 
as a downright menace to the peace 
and the morals of society. 

Mamise reported to the superin- 
tendent and gave him Davidge’s 
card. The ‘old man respected Dag 
vidge’s written orders and remem- 
bered the private instructions that 
Davidge had given him to protect 
Mamise from annoyance at all costs. 
The superintendent treated her as if 
she were a child playing at sales- 
manship in a store. And this was 
the attitude of all the men except 
a few incorrigible gallants, who tried 
to start flirtations. 

Sutton, the master-riveter, alone 
received her with just the right 

vitality. When she expressed a 
shy wish to belong to his riveting gang, he said: 

“Right you are, miss—or should I say mister?” 

“T’d be proud if you’d call me bo,” said Mamise. 

“Right you are, bo. We’ll start you in as a passer-boy. I'll 
be glad to get rid of that sleep-walker. Hey, Snubby!” he called 
to a grimy lad with an old bucket. The youth rubbed the back 
of his greasy glove across the snub of nose that had won him his 
name, and shifting his precocious quid, growled: 

“Ah what?” 

“Ah, go get your time—or change to another gang. 
supe. I’m not fast enough for you. Go on—beat it!” 

Mamise saw that she already had an enemy. She protested, 
but Sutton told her that there were jobs enough for the cub. 

He explained the nature of Mamise’s (Continued on page 144) 
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0A. S Mr. Terhune says, this is not a war story, but long before the war began, 
and now that it is over, and for many long days to come, the forces of society 
will be assailed by the sort of sniper that this most original story is about. 
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HIS is not a war-story; there is no word in it about 
the recent war. None the less it is the story of a 
sniper—a franc-tireur. 

Sniping—according to ante-bellum definition— 
is the shooting of a person who is in uniform by a person who is not. 
During the war the term sniper was applied by some corre- 
spondents to soldiers employed as sharpshooters, but here we are 
thinking of the “free-shooter” in citizen’s clothes. 

The wearing of a uniform entails many duties and perils and 
tasks, to counterbalance the privilege of bearing arms. The sniper 
exercises the arms-bearing privilege without assuming any of the 
labors or the duties that go with it. 

Wherefore, by the laws of civilized warfare, he is shot on sight 
—even as a rabid dog is shot. For the traitor, for the spy, for 
the deserter, for all other delinquents, there is fair trial by jury 
or by court-martial. But the sniper is the just prey of the first 
uniformed soldier to draw a bead on him. 

Even as fiercest wars are waged by hearts and in private life, 
rather than by nations and on battlefields, so the deadliest sniper 
is not always the ragamuffin who crouches behind a chimney, 
gripping a rusty rifle and waiting for a soldier to come within range. 
Moreover there are countless uniforms that are not fashioned of 
khaki. For example, the wedding-ring is the commonest as well 
as the sacredest uniform ever devised. 

All of this leads up to the story of Wilkes Hegan and of Madge 
Ross, and of Malcolm Ross, Madge’s husband. 

(No, this story is not another variation of the ancient Eternal 
Triangle—as you shall see, if you will trouble to go on with me. 
As I have already hinted, the wiliest and the most murderous fight- 
ing is not done on a conventional battlefield.) 

Wilkes Hegan had rediscovered and mastered the lost art of 
living in comparative luxury on no visible means of support. He 
had a pleasant little bachelor flat in upper Park Avenue, and had 
a competent Jap to look after him. He dressed well, belonged to 
one or two good clubs, had several really desirable sets of friends 
and never was short of ready money. As he had no apparent busi- 
ness or profession, it was placidly taken for granted that he was 
one of New York’s army of rich men’s sons. 

Manhattan Island is a region where fewer impertinent questions 
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As he hung up the receiver, Hegan recalled the 
antique refrain: “It’s a shame to take the money! 


are asked and fewer cruel home-truths learried than in any ole 
spot on earth. As long as a man keeps out of the newspapers, wd 
of the courts, out of the unprinted lists of delinquent debtors , 
of cads, his acquaintances are not going to seek out his antecedet 
or his sources of income. And this makes Manhattan a paras 
for such folk as Wilkes Hegan. ; 
In brief, Hegan was a sniper. Uniformless, he preyed upon a 
form-wearers. He wore no wedding-ring. He won his living i 
those who did. His methods varied, of course, according to 0 
ditions. But the general principle was always the same. 
No woman was actually the worse, in morals, for meeting bit 
That was not Hegan’s line. But many a woman was ininit) 
worse off in pocketbook when he dropped out of her ca 
\.as a clever and a safe game that Wilkes Hegan ak? 
game that his uncanny cleverness, his good looks and his — 
charm of manner brought to a successful issue three lume” 
of four. It was a game that required months for the playing P 
which called for a certain amount of money-outlay, but the or 
nearly always mounted into the thousand per cent—thus pe : 
recompensing Hegan for the loss of time and cash, but bs: : 
him during the periods that must always elapse between Wie 
ming of one victim and the locating of the next. fie 
One instance of his operations will suffice to show the g 
principles of his game: sie 
Hester Van Cleefe was immensely rich in her own right. if 
Van Cleefe, her husband, was jealously adoring of both - 
her money. And she—being his senior by some yeaa 
worshiped him but was in constant terror lest she lose 
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The foregoing facts were very well known to all the Van Cleefes’ 


friends. 

It to c 
nodding acquaint 
months more—an 


k Wilkes Hegan less than a month to form a more than 
ance with the Van Cleefes. It took him six 
d a grudged money-investment—to establish him- 
gelf on terms of jolly and trusted intimacy with them. He and 
Martin Van Cleefe became great pals. Hegan made it clear—to 
Martin, at least—that he was attentively cordial to Mrs. Van 
Cleefe only because she chanced to be the wife of his friend. 

One Saturday, Hegan ran down to the Van Cleefes summer 
home for the week-end. By odd chance he arrived just ten minutes 
after Martin had started for Boston in response to an urgent 
business telegram—which telegram later proved to be a practical 
joke on the part of some one whose identity Martin could never 
se as his host was not at home, Hegan tactfully declared 
he himself would return to New York on the ten o’clock train 
Saturday evening. At his suggestion, he and his hostess decided 
to while away a moonlit hour, after dinner, by a motorboat spin on 

Sound. 
om miles from shore the motor went out of commission. 
Hegan worked for more than an hour to repair it, but though he 
was skilled in such matters, he had no success at all. The boat 
drifted helplessly. No other craft chanced to be within hail. To 
make matters worse, a white fog (which the weather-bureau had 
prophesied ) settled down over the Sound like a wet pall, blotting 
out everything and even deadening the couple’s loudest shouts 
for rescue. 

Mrs. Van Cleefe was hysterical. Hegan sought ‘to soothe her. 
His manner was solicitous but wholly respectful. In fact, through- 
out the whole interminable night of slimy fog he treated her with 
the reverent courtesy of a Galahad—not even venturing into her 
end of the launch, except once when he handed her his own coat 
to protect her from the chill. 

At dawn he fell to tinkering with the motor again. And this 
time he was so lucky as to get it into perfect running order in 
less than three minutes. Then, by help of a pocket-compass, he 
easily steered the boat back through the thinning fog to the Van 
Cleefe dock. 

Before the first servant was astir he piloted his shivering and 
tearful companion to the front door of 
her home and let her into the house by 
means of a latchkey which, providen- 
tally, he found lying on the veranda’ 
oor. 

Then he himself went to the station 
—on the dreary platform of which he 
sat with smiling patience until the first 
New York-bound train chugged in. 

Mrs. Van Cleefe spent the day in 
alternating horror at her experience, in 
glowing relief that Martin had not been 
at home and in an ever-waxing grati- 
tude to Wilkes Hegan for his splendid 
behavior in such a predicament. But 
a chance remark of Hegan’s just as he 
had left her at the door began to worry 
her. He had said something about a 
probability that Martin would make 
fun of her for her queer mishap. 

Hegan evidently had been too clean- 
minded to realize what construction a 
Jealous husband might put upon the all- 
night escapade. Why, Martin would 
never believe— And it would be just 
ne Hesan, in all innocence, to tell 


Mrs. Van Cleefe sat down and wrote 
€gan a feverish letter of warning—a 
letter wherein she exhorted him to 
help her keep from her husband the 
a that she and Wilkes had been 
Pe pagel at sea throughout the night. Her phraseology was 
eiul, to a degree bordering on the affectionate. 

gg a of letter an hysterical woman would naturally 
a - ood-tide of reaction and anxiety and thankfulness— 
a a etter a woman writes late at night, and then tears up 
cae thon’, But Mrs. Van Cleefe did not take time for saner 
a She mailed the letter at once, that it might reach 

» wer0re he could by any possibility see Martin. 
etter, and the adventures of the preceding night, cost 
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Mrs. Van Cleefe precisely twenty-five thousand dollars. The meansj 
whereby Wilkes Hegan collected the sum need not be described 
here. Mrs. Van Cleefe tremblingly paid out the money, as the} 
price of regaining the letter and of retaining her adored husband’s§ 
trust and of losing Hegan’s acquaintanceship. 

Naturally she kept the secret—having paid twenty-five thousand § 
dollars for the privilege of doing so. And Hegan was quite safe in 
seeking a new victim as soon as he might choose to. 


ADGE ROSS was by no means as rich as was Hester 

Van Cleefe, but she had a snug little fortune in 

her own right, and Malcolm Ross was earning @ 

goodly income from his law-practice. The Rosses lived well. And 
they loved each other very dearly indeed. 

Malcolm was a busy man in the daytime. Though he and Madge 
were together every evening, it was only natural that she should 
have a host of friends whom her husband scarcely knew by name. 
Wilkes Hegan was one of these daytime friends. .Madge had met 
him at a thé dansant and later at two or three afternoon-at-homes, 
He made himself very agreeable to her, as he did to everyone. 

He and she found themselves on the same committee in arrange} 
ing a war-charity matinée. And on committee business, Hegan 
called once or twice at the Ross apartment. Then, when a man- 
guest fell ill on the eve of one of the Rosses’ little dinner-parties, 
Madge invited Wilkes Hegan to fill the vacant chair. Hegan 
accepted the invitation, made a charming impression and repaid 
the courtesy by inviting both the Rosses, a fortnight later, to an 
informal dinner at his bachelor flat. 

Thus began the acquaintanceship that ripened steadily into 
pleasant intimacy. Hegan was a frequent visitor at the Rosses’. 
He made himself very agreeable to Malcolm, going out of his way 
to do favors and kindnesses for him. His aemeanor toward Madge 
-—as it had been toward Mrs. Van Cleefe—was merely the friendly 
deference due his friend’s wife. He had apparently formed the 
most intense admiration and liking for Malcolm. 

The Rosses welcomed their new friend with an enthusiasm that 
all but amounted to effusion. Malcolm and he were inseparable. 
Nor did Malcolm seem to have a jot of jealousy in his nature. In- 
deed, once or twice he begged Wilkes Hegan to drop in to dinner 
with Madge or to take her to the theater, on the rare evenings 


“No,” stammered Madge. “I only know that you must prevent them from publishing 
this hornble story. Why, it would ruin us. 


It would break Malcolm’s heart. 


when Malcolm himself was detained at the office. Yet Hegan 
was shrewd enough to see that Ross was no “complacent husband.” 
He realized that Malcolm loved his pretty wife devotedly, but that 
he had boundless trust in her as well. Hegan also observed that 
Madge returned her husband’s love in ample measure and that she 
lived only for his happiness. 

A lesser breed of sniper might well have been discouraged by 
this mutual trust and devotion on the part of his intended prey 
and of his prey’s husband; but to Hegan it meant that the game, 
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“I'm sorry,” she said very softly. ‘I wish we hadn't had to do it. 
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If this money will be of use to 


you until you can find employment—” Malcolm intervened. With gentle pressure he drew back her hand. 


properly played, would net him all the fatter. profit. From Mal- 
colm himself, by dint of diplomatic questioning, Hegan had verified 
the fact that Madge had a little private fortune of her own and 
that she had sole control of her own money. 

This pleased Wilkes. He seldom ventured sniping excursions 
against women who had no private means, no matter how rich their 
husbands might be. There was always the danger that such women’s 
husbands might learn how the hush-money had been spent and 
might make a scandal. (One breath of scandal against him, Hegan 
well knew, would ruin forever his means of livelihood. Respect- 
ability was his trump card.) Or such wives, driven to despair, 
might break down and tell their husbands the whole truth. Which 
would be even worse for Hegan. No, except in a very few in- 


stances, the woman with private means of her own was Wilkes 
chosen type of victim. 

For the best part of a half-year Wilkes cultivate 
and Madge. Then he. made ready for his mast 
he made ready, he felt for the first time in his Pres 
of compunction. Malcolm was such a splendid chap—so pee 
trusting, so honestly fond of her new friend. And res 
ideally sweet and strong and true. She looked on all the = 
with honest, friendly eyes that knew no guile. It would be a - 
a pity to make her lose that happily trustful look, to awaken 
in her unafraid heart, to wring from her so large @ io Sa 
little fortune with which she did a thousand secret deeds of Mia 
But if-Wilkes Hegan had been the kind of man to be swa 


1 Malcolm Ross 
troke. And as 
irty life a twinge 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


foolish rsonal sentiment, he would not have been a sniper. So 

00 Saget ronted s les and went ahead 
fully at his own unwonted scruples and we 

be latighed scorn! 


with dis plans. 

HERE was a round of house-parties that summer 
among those of the Ross coterie who had country 
places in New Jersey or Westchester or on Long 
eral of these included Hegan as a guest, with the 
Roses) The trio were invited, for example, to a week-end at a 
North Jersey house late in’ September. A rush of work at the 
iast minute (so Malcolm explained to Hegan over the telephone) 
would keep Ross at his office too late to catch the last Saturday 
train out to their hosts’ home. % he would be obliged to go 
thither on Sunday morning instead. = 

“ ’s no need for Madge’s missing the dance there to- 
‘ ES account,” went on the thick-headed husband. “So I 
am sending her out on the five-forty-five train. Can’t you catch 
that trai too? It will save her from a stupid two-hour journey 

” 

“} can do better than that,” cordially volunteered Hegan. “I 
was thinking of going there - ~~ —. en ee 

rout with me? It will be almost as fast as the train- 
Sarah less hot and dusty, and through prettier country. 
Do you mind?” Ce cae 
“Mind?” echoed Ross, eagerly. “Why, I'll be a 
hundred times obliged to you! And so will she. 
Madge loves motoring. You and she can arrange the 
time for starting. I'll feel comfortable now about 
making her go out ahead of me instead of waiting till 

unday. ‘Good boy!” 
ae hung up the receiver, Hegan unconsciously 
recalled the antique vaudeville song with the refrain 
that rans: “Jt’s a shame to take the money!” 

At a few minutes before six o’clock Saturday 
evening Wilkes Hegan guided his runabout chuggingly 
up the winding Palisade road from the Englewood 
Ferty to the Jersey Heights above. At his side sat 
Madge Ross, radiantly joyous at the prospect of a 
long, cool drive at the close of a long, hot day. 

Others too seemed eager to invade New Jersey by 
the motor-route, for Hegan’s runabout was but one 
of a procession of automobiles of all makes and sizes 
that had debouched from the flat-nosed ferryboat at 
the Palisades foot. And as they went through Engle- 
wood, other cars joined in the parade. 

Crossing the salt meadows and passing through 
Hackensack, Hegan struck the high ground and ame- 
cite toadbed of the traffic artery which leads to 
practically every point in northern New Jersey. 

Scores Of other cars were plying noisily in each 
direction. Dust arose in clouds. 

“Lets get off this main road, sha’n’t we?” sug- 
gested Madge, coughing as the dust and gasoline- 
reek tickled her throat. ‘““Chere’s danger of collision 
in such @ crowd. And besides, the dust is stifling. 
uurely there must be some less frequented byroad 
on your automobile map that will get us there nearly 
as soon-as this.” 

Hegan glowed with pleasure. 

: the words out of his mouth. 

| this region pretty well,” he said. “I 
wontneed my road-map to guide me. About a mile 
ahead there’s a fairly good macadam road to the left. 
That will take us across to the Hamburg Turnpike. 
And from there it’s clear sailing.” 

But the promising macadam road did not take 
them across to the Hamburg Turnpike. Instead— 
through Hegan’s blunder in making a wrong turn or 
two—it took them over a lower spur of the Ramapo 
me And here the macadam changed to dirt, and a 
ttle farther on, to a wood-road with two irregular 

of grass in its center. 

All this became evident by means of the runabout’s 

hts. For darkness had closed in. More than 

once they had passed other cars, and once or twice 

sei the ogee cars behind them. But as 

~ + ON they had the precipitously bumpy 
Mountain lane to themselves. dak the hour was growing late. 
At last been chatting merrily, oblivious of time and place. 
site looked around her in perplexity, through the pitch- 
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She had actually 


It was the sort of letter a woman writes.Jate 
at night, and then tears up next morning. 
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“Are we almost there?” she asked. “This road is enough to 
shake the car to pieces.”’ 

‘“I—I'm afraid we’re sidetracked,” he faltered. 
taken a wrong turn. I—I don’t know just where we are. 
there’s a light ahead, and—” 

He checked his lame speech, punctuating it with a grunt of 
dismay. The car had jarred to a halt. 

“What’s wrong?” nervously asked Madge. 

He did not answer, but climbed out of the runabout and began, 
by aid of a pocket flash-lamp, to examine its mechanism. Presently 
he looked up from his inspection. 

“We're out of gas!” he reported dolefully. “The tank is dry 
as a bone. And the garage-man swore it was full!” 

“Perhaps we can get some gasoline at the house ahead, there— 
where the light is shining,” hopefully suggested Madge. “Shall we 
go and try?” 

But when, on foot, they reached the house,—it was a mere 
shack,—they saw at a glance it was not the type of place that 
would be likely to contain gasoline, or, indeed, any other 
luxury. 

A stolid woman in black admitted them to the three-room hut. 
Apparently she was a widow, and respectable. She told them they 
were a full nine miles from the nearest garage, and almost as far 
from a telephone. 

In short, they were at 
the exact center of the 
Ramapo hinterland —a 
section, by the way, 
which is as wild as the 
mountains of Kentucky, 
though scarce thirty 
miles from America’s 
largest city. Hegan 
looked at his watch. 

“Quarter of eleven!” 
he exclaimed. ‘The only 
thing for me to do is to 
leave you here and tramp 
ahead till I come to a 
garage.” 

Unobtrusively he hand- 
ed Madge the revolver 
he had brought along 
from the car-pocket. Dis- 
regarding her protests 
against his going out 
alone in so wild a district 
at dead of night over a 
road he did not know, 
Hegan set forth on his 
quest. 

It was sunrise when he 
returned — looking sur- 
prisingly tidy for a man 
who had tramped eight- 
een miles over a rutted 
mountain road, and tri- 
umphantly carrying a 
five-gallon can of gaso- 
line. 

Before the house-party 
had finished breakfast, 
Hegan and Madge ar- 
rived at their destination. 
Hegan volubly explained 
that they had left New 
York at dawn. Madge 
smiled gratefully at him 
for his praiseworthy lie 
in her behalf. She had 
taken the whole mishap 
splendidly. 

But when Wilkes 
Hegan called on her, in 
town, one afternoon, 
three days later, her 
power of smiling de- 
her bad news—abominably bad — 


“T must have 
But 


serted her. For he brought 
news. 
“Look!” he said hoarsely as he handed her a sheet of galley- 


proof. “Just read that.” 
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Madge, wondering, took the slip of printed matter from his 
shaky hand and glanced over it. The thing was still damp. 

It was a terse but highly spiced recital of Madge’s all-night trip 
to the North Jersey house-party. It set forth the news of her 
departure from New York late on Saturday afternoon, alone with 
Wilkes Hegan, in the latter’s car—and of the couple’s arrival at 
their destination fourteen hours later. 

The screed was not libelous. It did not go beyond the state- 
ment of actual fact. The writer stated that he himself had 
seen Hegan and Mrs. Ross begin their journey and had seen 
them turn off the main Jersey road. He was prepared to prove, 
by a house-party guest, the hour of their arrival, and that Hegan 
had declared they had not left New York until sunrise. 

The story was all the more terrible for its bald terseness. There 
were no hints or innuendoes in it. None were needed. 

Aghast, Madge read and reread the vile thing. She even turned 
it over and stared with dull curiosity at the sheet’s blank back. 
Then she turned her stricken face upon Hegan—a face from which 
all youth and life seemed to have been sapped. She opened her 
writhing lips, but no words came. 

“This noon,’ Hegan said, schooling his scared voice with much 
show of difficulty, “this noon a man called on me at my rooms. He 
said he was a solicitor from City Chat. You know the paper, I 
suppose? It has gotten into trouble before now, for blackmail and 
all kinds of extortion. He wanted me to buy a double-page write- 
up in a ‘social register’ they are getting out. I told him I had 
nothing to advertise and that I didn’t care to buy my way to social 
recognition. Then he told me the write-up would cost me only 
fifteen thousand dollars. I thought he was crazy. I ordered him 
out of my rooms. Instead of going, he just said: ‘Then we'll 
give you a write-up that sha’n’t cost you a cent.’ And he handed 
me that proof-sheet. Do you get the idea?” 

“TI—no, I don’t,” stammered the dumfounded Madge. “I only 
know you must prevent them from publishing this horrible story. 
Why—why, it would ruin us. It would break Malcolm’s heart. 
It would—” 

“Yes,” miserably admitted Hegan, “I’ve thought of all that. 
Don’t you see the blackmail scheme? City Chat has somehow 
gotten hold of this story. And the talk of a double-page write-up 
is just a polite way of telling us it will cost us fifteen thousand 
dollars to keep it quiet.” 

“No!” gasped Madge. “Why—why, they can’t! People can be 
sent to prison for that sort of thing. They—” ~ 

“They can, if we choose to bring it into court,” he admitted. 
“But they know we dare not. They have us at their mercy. It 
means the paying of fifteen thousand dollars hush-money—or social 
ruin and black disgrace. We may as well face the facts. That is 
why I came direct to you. The City Chat solicitor says we have 
just forty-eight hours to decide. And he says the money must be 
in cash, not in ‘checks—checks are too easily traced. I thought 
first of going to Malcolm, and—” 

“You mustn’t!” she cried, frantic in her terror. “Oh, you 
mustn't! He must never know. I—” 

“You haven’t told him, then?” 

“Told him?” she echoed, aghast at the idea. ‘“He would believe 
me—at least, he would have believed me, before this exposure. 
But it would have—” 

“T understand,” Hegan assured her, turning aside to mask the 
glad relief in his eyes. “I understand.” 

“We could find the woman I spent the night with,” suggested 
Madge, “and get her testimony that—” 

“T had thought of that too,” interposed Hegan with added 
gloom, “but how can we find her? We went there in the dark. I 
couldn’t locate that road again, one time in fifty. The Ramapo 
section is crisscrossed with such roads. And we don’t even know 
the woman’s name. We must pay—or face the crash.” 

“Yes,” she whispered dazedly after a few moments, “I—I sup- 
pose we must. It’s terrible. It’s wicked. But we must. It’s the 
only salvation. Have you enough ready money to pay?” 

“T?” he laughed mirthlessly. “If I had, do you suppose I should 
have troubled you with this? I haven’t fifteen thousand dollars 
in the world. If I had, I’d have paid it myself and said nothing.” 

“T_T have some money,” she said hesitatingly, “but I haven’t 
fifteen thousand dollars that I can Jay my hands on in such a short 
time. The bulk of my money is tied up in long-term mortgages. 
It would take months to collect them.” 

Wilkes Hegan bit his underlip until it bled. He wanted to kick 
himself for his stupidity in having named so early a date for the 
‘ payment of the blackmail. He had supposed enough of Madge’s 
fortune was in negotiable securities to enable her to raise fifteen 
thousand dollars quickly. And now— (Continued on page 156) 
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A Complete of the 
Opening Chapters of “The 
Rider of the King-Log” 


LARE KAVANAGH had come back from he 
expensive finishing school to live with her 
doughty old lumberman father in the forests 
of the great Toban. Old X. K., as Kavana} 

was called, had journeyed to see her graduation, and on the 
school campus had shocked eyeryone by a quarrel with| 
Colonel Marthorn, president of the school trustees, and als | 
a rival lumber operator in the Great Toban. | 

It had been a hard day for Marthorn, for only that mom| 
ing a report had come that his son, a promising young «| 
gineer, had married a young widow of dubious reputation 
This report, it may be noted, was only partly true; after th 
ceremony, young Marthorn discovered that the lady had ab 
ready a husband living, a wealthy and elderly packer jg 
Omaha; and he had forthwith set out with her for Oma, 
to straighten the matter out. 

Meanwhile Clare had resumed life in the Toban, and be. 
cause of her father’s failing health interested herself in the 
details of the business. Donald Kezar, grandson of her 
father’s old bookkeeper and treasurer, paid ardent court to 
her. But Donald was a young man of devious ways: he hid 
wheedled his grandfather into embezzling money from Kay. 
nagh which the young man used in shady business deals; when 
Benson Nute and old Joel the tavern-keeper renewed their 
ancient quarrel, it was Kezar who “egged them on” to the 
battle which resulted in the death of both; moreover, by 
means of an Indian marriage-rite, he had betrayed Lok 
Hébert, a beautiful half-breed girl. 

Knowing that death was near, Kavanagh summoned old 
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Abner Kezar and drew up his will. And a strange document HA 
it was; for realizing that Clare’s success in carrying on his 
business depended largely on the good will of her friends and 
employees, he sought to cement that allegiance by making his 
funeral-ceremony a sort of love-feast. 
Then it was—while Clare was away with Donald Kezar at 
the wedding dance of Tim Mulkern the dynamite boss—that 
Kavanagh had himself dressed in his old lumberman’s garb 
as the most becoming costume in which to travel the Lon 
Journey. Then it was, too, even as he had anticipated, that 
death came to him. And as he had directed, all the folk 
of the forest roundabout were invited to attend a three-days Mwould not b 
feast. pitality. Th 
Now, young Kenneth Marthorn, after returning his neat- Mmodest way, 
wife to a forgiving husband in Omaha, had sought forget g@Bublas Pratt 
fulness of his troubles in a return to his engineering work for @Ponald Kezz 
the Temiscouata Company. So it happened that he was ® Kezar hac 
the vicinity at the time of Kavanagh’s funeral, and curiosity jompanions, 
led him to attend. He was recognized, however, as the smgmpeen long in 
of Kavanagh’s enemy. oon Mpeg ven 
“To the river with him!” bawled a man. “On a mail!’ No more 
Only Clare’s active intervention saved young Marthorn and pusiness trip, 
the men with him from attack. ae with my 
But Clare had no love for the Marthorn family; Kennet’ Somehow, 
sister Cora had snubbed her at school, and his father bait high boo 
quarreled with hers. So now Clare ordered Kenneth away og masculir 
even while she defended him. “I am here—with my ow ith _ 
upon my own!” she informed him. “Take notice! 1 am the ‘ emiscc 
Kavanagh!” And with that she escorted Kenneth and sg” we 
party to their canoe. nis Midge hs €x 
Sometime later Colonel Marthorn with a party of ff Seed i 
and business associates came north and camped in the ed is |i 
Toban. The Colonel sent a message to Clare asking ah Acta him 
conference, and she accepted the invitation to come to beat raags 
camp. Pay 
Meanwhile the Indian girl Lola ee been community om might b 
her father to marry a neighboring Aabitant. bec | 
secret Indian aves Kal to Donald Kezar this was of cous or voby 







impossible, and she fled from home with the ancient 
Noel the Bear. She was angry also with her Indian aa 
Paul Sabatis, for Kezar, to escape from her, had spreaé® 
ports that she was engaged to Sabatis, and Lola. su 

was Sabatis himself who had bruited the rumor. 
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Illustrated by 
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LARE KAVANAGH did not jour- 
ney to her meeting with Colonel 
Marthorn in the spirit of a guest, 
for she had determined that she 
fould not be beholden to him for any of his hos- 
pitality. Therefore she equipped an expedition in a 
modest way, carrying food and shelter for her party. 
blas Pratt and Walt Niles manned her canoe; to Dumphy and 
Donald Kezar she confided Elisiane. ; 
Kezar had sulked when she chose Pratt and Niles for her 
mmpanions, though they were veteran timber-cruisers who had 
been long in the service of the X. K., and he seized an opportu- 
ity and ventured to protest. 
‘No more of such nonsense, Donald!” she said. “This is a 
pusinéss trip, not a pleasure excursion. I have matters to talk 
er with my explorers.” 
| Somehow, that day, she seemed more inaccessible than usual. 
Her high boots, her short skirt, her reefer jacket, her slouch hat, 
tre masculine rather than feminine. Her speech had the Kava- 
agh snap in it. It was plain that she was going to her interview 
5 _Temsscounta Marthorn in no spirit of -bland sociability. 
Sa ag the canoe was shoved off, she began brisk question- 
g € explorers in regard to the stand of spruce on Nadeau 
ee the new camps had been built. Her field boss 
" tite”. More than ever that self-sufficiency in a girl 
Series yee rather than respect. 
om pag e bow paddle and kept his face turned steadily to the 
_ 2 Way irom Dumphy’s scrutiny, while he canvassed projects 


“g might bring the girl close enough to ruin to serve his selfish 


ee there on the river Clare’s flotilla met other canoes, 
eh €n raised paddles in respectful salute. At Red Heath 
carry ch xf men who were lifting their canoe over the 
. he € knew them as stumpage-buyers who had dealt 
ae? Jo trouble you, Miss Kavanagh, but perhaps you 
€ time while they are taking your canoes over,” 
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ing a refreshing and revivifying journey into the North Woods in this powerful novel 
hor of “Blow the Man Down,” “The Landloper,” “Where Your Treasure Is” and other stories. 


Marthorn set his back against the 
door. ‘“‘If you prefer to believe 
a lie about me,” he stated frgidly, 
“it's your own affair. But as to 
the men you're trying to protect, 
I’m going to say something.” 


; 


said one of the men with apology in tone and manner. “It’s 
about the contract.” 

“I have plenty of time for any business of the X. K.” 

“I’m glad you're so polite. But Mr. Kezar said you didn’t 
want to be bothered by men like us running to you all the time, 
and—” 

“Mr. Kezar must have misunderstood. 
directly and personally with all.” 

The men looked at each other, and then the spokesman ex- 
plained that the contract which had been drawn up by Kezar 
enforced payment at an awkward time; it was a case of spool- 
wood stumpage, and the mills demanded seasoned birch in order 
to reduce freight-charges. “We'll have to borrow the money to 
pay you, Miss Kavanagh, if we can’t wait till the birch dries out.” 

“Did Mr. Kezar understand about it?” 

“We told him. But he insisted.” 

Clare hesitated, setting her teeth, the red line of her lips straight 
and narrow. But she controlled herself. ‘Nevertheless, he 
could not have understood. He would not want to put the X. K. 
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impatient 
close to 
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fagots, 


care not 
the more 
crucified 


Here and there Clare s flotilla met other canoes, and the men raised paddles in respectful salute. 
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in any. ight. You need not make any payments to me until 

Oe paid you.” She took a notebook from her pocket, 

o rapidly and gave the leaf to the man. “There’s my O. K.” 
thanked her gratefully and went on. 

She hastened to the landing-place below the dam and called 
side, “I have just saved your face in a matter. Why 
tell men that I do not want to be bothered by business?” 

“You are paying me a good salary, Clare. I thought I was 

ed to attend to details.” ee 

“But you are not to misrepresent me or the X. K. policy. 

You forced on those spool-wood men a contract they couldn't 
out without pinching themselves. I have ex- 
tended the time of payment, but I saved your face, 
I say. I told them it was a mistake. After this, 
Donald, don’t let your zeal in my affairs lead you tvo 


a 


ar.” , 
“And where do orders like that leave me? I’m 
your field-boss. How far is too far?” he demanded 


“T do not propose to say, Donald! If you haven't 
of man’s good sense and discretion to know 
for yourself what is the right way to be my real 
helper, you are very unfortunate—I can tell you that 
much! I know that you are honest, and you mean 
the best ever. I depend on you. Now show me that 
you know how to act wisely. And do not feel called 
upon to do any lying for me. The Kavanaghs have 
always handled that for themselves in their own 
way!” 

She took her seat in her canoe and continued her 
talk with the explorers. 

Kezar felt that his patience would not endure 
any More wrenches that day, but a more severe 
trial was ahead of him. For generations the clear- 
ing at Holeb Eddy has been rest-ground for the 
voyagers on the Toban. There are a number of 
splint floors ready for tents; there are many little 
cairns Of stones, smoke-blackened by the cook-fires. 
The Kavanagh party halted there for lunch. Kezar 
was tempted to keep straight on, for before he 
landed, he saw Paul Sabatis on his knees, tending 
his bit of fire. 

Save to rise and tender to Clare a courteous bow, 
the Indian seemed to pay little heed to his new 
neighbors. He brewed his tea and frizzled his 
bacon, Before the lunch had been spread for the 
X. K. folks, Paul had cleaned his skillet and his 
tea-pail and had tied up his pack. Kezar, stealing 
impatient and apprehensive side-glances, stayed 
close to the cook-fire, pretending to give it all of 
his attention, breaking dry twigs and feeding in 
fagots. Donald’s anxious thoughts urged Sabatis 
to be om his way. It was the nerve-racking anxiety 
of impotent debtor in the presence of a creditor. 
Sabatis had threatened to collect a debt. Would 
he choose this place or this time? 

Sabatis filled his pipe and smoked placidly. It 
was plain to Kezar that the Indian was waiting. 

The thought that this ominous waiting portended 
intention to deal with the matter that lay between 
Was terrifying, for Kezar’s conscience was 

maw. The Indian’s calm, bodefui demeanor, his 

ae lat at ao, made the situation all 
: Kying; the very uncertainty of it F 

crucified the young man’s feelings. But only when . 
the lunck had been eaten and when the men began to pack up the 
pre or lg the covers on the wooden firkins, did Paul show 

ezar. 
font Andian rose and stood with folded arms. “I have a matter 
He os oka Mr. Kezar. Will you please walk aside with me?” 
teak af some distance from the party, but spoke so that all 


4 Z 


“I haven't time to spare to-day, Sabatis. We’re in a hurry.” 
Matter only a few moments, Mr. Kezar.” 
what I said.” Kezar was pale, and his hands 
trembled when he undertook to busy himself with some of the 


Clare was frankly surprised. “We can attend to all of this, 

- yY do you answer the young man so rudely?” 

aie’t need any advice about how to ’tend to my own busi- 
lurted, his fears making his temper short. 
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What is the matter with you?” 


“And now you are rude to me/ 
“You 


“7 am not wasting your time, Mr. Kezar,” stated Paul. 
are wasting it.” 

“I am in no frame of mind to talk business with anybody 
to-day. You'll have to see me at some other time.” 

“I am going far and may not come this way soon. 
to step aside—now!” 

The men of the party had stopped all activity and were survey- 
ing their field-boss with wonderment. 

“Yes, you are wasting the time of all of us,” declared Clare 
with impatience in manner and voice. “Donald, mind your 
manners!” It was said with the imperiousness of John Kav- 
anagh himself. 

When Kezar finally walked toward Sabatis, he went slowly, 
and with an instinctive movement of reassurance, he set his palm 
for a moment against his hip. 

The Indian smiled contemptuously. 
for your ears,” he reminded the boss. 
proposed to box them.” 

Explorer Pratt giggled. 

Paul’s smile and his bit of a jest relieved the tension consider 
ably. Clare smiled, though it was clear that her curiosity was 
in no manner satisfied. 

“I didn’t think there were any men still afeard of Injuns and of 
bows and arrows in the woods,’ commented Mr: Dumphy. “TI 
wish I knew how to give a war-whoop. I’d like to make him 
jump.” 

“Hush your jokes, Dumphy,” commanded the mistress. 

Paul spoke in a low tone when Kezar came near. “I'll 
not take you out of the sight of your friends, you coward. 
This is not the time or the place for the matter which lies 
between us two. Come! Twenty paces from, their ears!” 
He led the way. ‘“There’s only one thing that’s protecting 
you from me, Kezar. A girl thinks you are worth 
something to her. You must prove to her that you 
are worth something.” 

“What do you mean?” 
“She believes that you are her husband. So far as 
I am concerned, that is your only excuse for living. 

Do you understand?” 

“No.” 

“That’s because you don’t want to understand. 
I don’t ask any word of promise from you. 
Your word is worth nothing. But as long as 
you are Lola’s husband, and she remains sat- 
isfied with you, I'll keep my hands off you. 
Your safety rests with you. If you 
abandon her, you will be worth 
rothing to her. Then look out!” 


I ask you 


“T said it was a matter 
“T did not mean that I 


Clare lay and stared at the fire for 

a long time. “Elisiane,”” she said 

: ,. finally, “haven't you felt that I 
& f ought to be ashamed?” 


“You are meddling in an affair that’s none of your business, 
I tell you.” 

“Yes! I am honest. It’s none of my business. But I mean 
what I threaten. I’m trying to do by my threats what honor 
and decency and your promise can never make you do.” 

“I haven’t done anything that will excuse you for killing me, 
if that’s what you threaten. Those two old men—” 

“T am not talking about those old men. I'll give you what’s 
excuse enough for me if I kill you.” His voice was tense and 
grating. There seemed to be red flames in his eyes. “You have 
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7 - i t my own people — save 
d » I want to do my best, she said. I want to protec le 
a opesmed tee them. I ask this of you as much for them as for myself —please let us alone. 
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thing of a girl I have loved since we were children. 
w in spite of everything.” He drew a long breath. 
“There, Kezar! I have just done the hardest thing I was ever 
on to do. But it’s out. It’s the truth! You, you sneak- 
‘@ hound, I don’t believe you have man decency enough in you 
w ioalies what it has meant to me to stand in front of you here 
snd confess what I have just owned up to. I have laid down 
all of my pride for you to tread on. But I have done the hard 
‘5 s that I can show you how I'll be ready to do the easy 
ng—kill you! I have told you how you can stay alive.” 
With that the Indian hurried abruptly from Kezar; the latter 
stood where he had been left until Paul had pushed off his canoe 


and was paddling up river. 


ONALD was fully aware that the contretemps 

D demanded some sort of comment from him; he got 

his feelings and his features under control, and 

rejoined his party: “It’s the aftermath of the affair at old 
oe’, You remember that I explained it all to your father, 
Miss Kavanagh.” He was usually formal with her in the hear- 


ing of others. ; 
a remember that he was not pleased because you were mixed 


i thing of the sort.” 
Loe pst not mixed up in it! The crazy old half-breed 
my horse away from me and raced up the road on it. 
That Indian thinks I loaned the horse to his uncle, and wants 
to quarrel. But he’s a cheap scalawag—always lying and trying 
to start trouble. Nobody pays any attention to what he says 
does!” 
" Bablas Pratt sturdily offered protest. “Leetle strong—leetle 
strong—that language, Mr. Kezar! I have known the boy a long 
time. Never saw yaller in him.” 

“Well, when a man calls me aside and threatens that he’s 
going to kill me some day, he has developed a streak that’s 
either yellow or red or some color that isn’t right.” 

“What’s that you say? Kill you?” demanded Pratt incredu- 
lously. 
that’s what I said. That’s what he threatened to do. If 
anything happens to him in these woods after this, you can all 
sweat that I was acting in self-defense.” They surveyed him 
with considerable wonderment, for his sudden anger was almost 
hysteria. “A man has the right to protect himself against a 
crazy Indian. If I should drop him like I’d drop a loup-cervier, 
the law would have to stand behind me. You saw how he called 
me over there to threaten me.” 

Explorer Pratt shook his head.. “Calm down!” he advised. 
“We heard no threats. You'd better keep away from any mix- 
wp with Sabatis. We'd be poor witnesses if you should depend 
™ us to bring you off. College Indians in these days don’t go 
round trying to scalp folks; and white men better not do any 
am| 5 

“That advice is excellent,” declared the head of the X. K., 
starting for her canoe. “You must be having a case of nerves, 
Don! Ihave always heard Paul Sabatis spoken of as a rather 
mild young man. And somebody has told me—I can’t remem- 
bet who—that he is soon to marry a very handsome girl.” 

Its the girl Lola of the Isle of Hébert, marm,” reported 

Niles. “The Mellicites call her the White Lily. I’ve 
seen her. She’s a hummer for looks—present company, of 
course, excepted.” : 

we may safely hope that the wild young Indian will 
be thoroughly domesticated in a very short time and will not be 
toaming the woods, waving a tomahawk and crying for the blood 
of nervous young field-bosses.” From her seat in the canoe she 
fave the flushed Donald a side-glance that was demurely hymor- 
ous; but the look quieted him somewhat, for it expressed tolerant 
Pmpathy and “friendly expression of an intimacy close enough 
_— Joking on a rather delicate matter. ‘We may be able 

atrange-it, Donald, so that you may be his best man at the 

, mstead of his worst foe on the warpath. At all events, 
te ltcleatly Modern to send him a nice wedding-present. And 

handsome girl! I believe I'll disregard convenances and send 
to her. It may help the general effect in the peace- 
Her name is—what did you say, Mr. Niles?” 
$ Lola Hébert. Her father is Onesimé Hébert, the owner 
‘big island halfway down to the Portage Beaulieu—and 
up well with Paul, because she has Mellicite blood— 
kin of old Noel the Bear.” 

ey Mr. Niles paddled-away. Donald, following after, 

rman who had just negotiated safely a stretch 
(water in which bristled dangerous ledges. He. was 


made & play 
I love her no 
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uneasy. Nobody knew just what an ugly Indian might do. 
Donald had no sympathy for the poor boy’s love and distress, 
and the effort Paul had made to straighten the affairs of Lola | 
roused only anger in Kezar. 

Abroad against the suitor who craved Clare Kavanagh were 
tongue and rifle, jealousy and desperation; he wondered what 
aids he could enlist. At Dolan’s House,—at the Squawpan,— 
where they lodged that night, he found one. It was Jesse Wallin, 
game-warden, brother of Tom, and another chum who had tested 
the attractions of the border barrooms in Kezar’s company. 


R. WALLIN, who arrived at Dolan’s House in a 

M canoe ballasted with a case of gin in high- 

shouldered bottles, walked after supper with 

Donald and talked with him freely. At the time of the walk and 

the talk, Mr. Wallin’s stock of gin had been depleted by one 

bottle which had been full when he had arrived at Dolan’s 

House, and he was very profuse and volubly profane in his 

declarations of what he proposed to do, eventually, in the case 

of a certain double-starred, much beblanked, book-ballasted 
Indian he was following up—to wit: Paul Sabatis. 

Mr. Kezar, wishing all the best for a friend of long standing, 
devoutly hoped, so he said, that the friend would not take any 
chances with a red devil like Sabatis. He had heard Sabatis say | 
that very day that no game-warden like Jesse Wallin could scoop 
him in. Considering that Sabatis had been making that kind of 
talk, and Mr. Kezar was ready to swear in court to that effect,— 
and that the Indian had declared publicly his purpose in going 
into the woods, it was Mr. Kezar’s firm conviction that Mr. 
Wallin should play safe, out of due regard for the feelings of 
family and friends, and shoot the Indian on sight. In the mean- 
time, as a friendly help, Mr. Kezar would start a report that 
Sabatis was an outlaw, self-declared, was on the tampage and 
was being hunted by a brave officer of the law. Therefore the 
killing would be discounted in the popular mind by the belief 
that the act was justifiable and inevitable. 

But Mr. Wallin, in the mood he was in, demurred. 

“The idea is this,” stated Mr. Wallin, following up the topic 
of the prisoners whom he had caused to be convicted and 
committed. “I have been using some brains in my line, the 
same as anybody has got to use brains in these times. One of 
the first chaps I ever chased in the woods winged me in the 
arm. But I got him. Didn’t hurt him. He’s still in State 
prison. Assault with intent to kill an officer. I had a soft time 
in a hosspittle with a pretty girl to wait and tend, and I got 
double pay and a bonus. See? Well, when I wanted another 
soft thing, I caught a cheap snoozer, and I shot my own self 
in the foot. Three months vacation and all the trimmings! 
And so on! I know how to plant a bullet in me so that it don’t 
hurt none to speak of! I aint going to waste that Indian by 
shooting him down like you advise. It hasn’t ever made any 
difference what the others have said in court about not shooting 
me. Outlaws aint believed in court. And an Indian outlaw, 
specially, wouldn’t be believed, no matter how much book-learn- 
ing he’s got. I’m looking ahead to a damn’ fine lay-off. For 
pure comfort, give me a hosspittle. I’m lonesome up here! I 
like to have women to talk to,” he sighed. 

Nor did it appear that Warden Wallin had it in mind to hurry 
or harry his intended prize. When the Kavanagh party started 
away the next morning, Paul’s pursuer was still asleep in the 
“ram-pasture” at Dolan’s House, his head bolstered by his 
case of gin. But Kezar was not without his hopes. Mr. Wallin, 
it was apparent, was starting on one of his “periodicals.” The 
opportunities for accident presented by a cocksure man, a case 
of gin and a persecuted Indian seemed to be by no means 
inconsiderable. 


CHAPTER XIX 


to his liking! 

The comforts of the place served as antidote, not 
merely for the unpleasant features of roughing it, but for the 
humiliation he had experienced while he journeyed north. At 
Sebomuk, the president of the Great Temiscouata came into 


Orr: MARTHORN found Sebomuk Farm more 


his own. He- was able to hold court, after a fashion, with 
obsequious attachés to guard. the path to the throne. 

The buildings of the headquarters depot were crowded along 
the river-bank, and the larger structures crowned the hill-crest, 
behind. which stretched the broad fields where the company pro- 
duced hay and grain and potatoes. (Continued om page 126) 
























F all the tales I have heard in various parts of the 
world from men of adventurous lives,—men with 
open minds and hearts and quick understanding, 
whose whirling careers seldom failed to register 

the sharp, resonant impressions of the vibrating needle of experi- 
ence,—the following account related by a friend in Mongolia, who 
had it from a member of the Russian Legation in Pekin shortly 
before the Boxers brought about the disruption of the old China 
of tradition, is to me the sharpest, clearest, most dramatic, and 
illuminating I have ever heard. It has been till now unrecorded, 
except in the legal notes of the Chinese official record, The Pekin 
Gazette, occurring sometime in 1897 or 1898. 

At that time there lived in Pekin two brothers, sons of a small 
merchant who kept a shop in one of the side-streets paralleling the 
wall of the Manchu city, near the Hatamen. 

This merchant was poor. Chang, the younger son, was therefore 
somewhat neglected in order that Liu, the elder, might receive 
some slight benefits of education and training. Liu was a dark, 
fathomless youth, who by dint of stolid perseverance, had the 
Trimetrical Classics, and little more, drilled into him by the neigh- 
borhood schoolmaster, and later on practiced mathematics and 
calligraphy in his father’s shop, casting up accounts on the abacus, 
and painting the daily entries in coarse ledgers with unimaginative 
neatness. He kept his own counsel, and tending strictly to his 
work, looking neither here nor there, he early acquired a knowl- 
edge of his father’s business, and acumen to run it for his own 
profit. His brother Chang’s nature was altogether different. 

Having no definite plans as to his future with which to concern 
himself,—not being animated by the prospect of acquiring either 
a wife or a shop,—he was content to let each day bring forth 
such slight satisfactions as make a full measure of contentment for 
a simple nature. He was happy in the possession of a merry heart, 
and a mouth ready as a bird’s to whistle, chatter, sing or eat. As 
long as his father lived, he was made useful about the shop, run- 
ning errands, sweeping and sprinkling the beaten clay floor, laying 
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THE eyes of the world are on China, 


that curious land that lies like a sleep gone 
ing dragon beneath the western sup, ome 
Rarely has the innermost soul of it — 

een: 


been revealed as in this story, 
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By 
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et forth | 
the dust in the alley, putting up the shutters, brewinggmmousehold. 



























tea, and rolling the coarse brown-paper cornucopias injmey also 1 

which pickles, pepper, sugar, ginger, curds, beans, alj™ Sitting | 

similar groceries were sold to customers. In winter rows wei 

also took care of the fire, pressing out of fine wet coi- (MMs mind ¢ 

dust and red clay the round bricquets which took the placegmventure 0 

of more costly charcoal. For this work, he had a placetoggeemed him 

sleep, his food, and necessary clothing resewn from cast-g™passing mo 

offs by the fingers of his bald old mother. And all the worllgigmel, yello 
knew that he was content. nd celery, 
Eventually the parents died. Hust brewe 

A complete change then occurred in the shop. When the periolfi The mor 
of mourning had passed, Liu, the elder, took to himself a witgmphecks gloy 
whom he installed in the rooms across the courtyard behind tegi@lmond ey. 
shop. She was a Manchu girl, plump, with the warm blood glorg@aeutmost 
ing in her cheeks, and good humor bubbling like tears of laughleigivery indic 
from her narrow black eyes. Her manner was more free and cajjmpad given h 
than that of a Chinese wife; and she took full advantage of gpovered ab 
unbound feet to move in and out of the shop during the day, feeligielicacies— 
no shame at gossiping shrilly in public with garrulous customeipmger, groy 
and the cackling dames of the neighborhood. Especially she fomgggpened dext 
delight in bandying with the gay young Chang. bund—al] t 
With so radical a change in the household, Chang had DIRS gossip, 
obliged to make a change in his own happy-go-lucky scheme Hang rocke 
existence. He got himself an aw! and cord and some scraps iam head, w 
felt, and with these he established himself in the shadow of sister-in- 
huge arch of the Hatamen, through which great bearded camel the shou! 
hairy Mongolian ponies; cumbrous carts drawn by mixed teams When this 
bullocks, cows and asses; rackety rickshaws; goats, sheep, ying a sin, 
throngs on foot; beggars clattering their bowls; round-faced lami fore him, 
intent merchants; shouting horsemen; peddlers and farmess his bowl, 
brilliant silks or drab rags, made their way in an endless, dusy® So the visi 
thralling torrent. By the side of this stream Chang squatted Liu, whose 
a couple of mud bricks for a table, and put patches on the rage tWo to fi 
buckskins of those who came from afar. This was @ 8" ” =a now 
for it threw in his way a procession of curious and enterla®lal Pighboring 
strangers who filled his ears with soul-shaking jokes, broad ®° 3g Policemer 
pads of a camel, while he plied his awl, and gave them back te wal 
of the town. ad Often re 
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Often he returned on brief visits to the shop, where he Cees 
made welcome. His brother was glad to see him bea 
extra assistance he provided, and his sister-in-law because? 

indred spitily 


her an opportunity to chaff and banter with a kin 














THE author of this remarkable story has 

eupand down the world for many years 
calling at the odd nooks and niches of the 
world, and no writer of English has a finer 
feeling than he toward the mystic Orient. 
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SON 
et forth unrestrained all the pent-up trivialities of the 

brewiggmousebold. These were merry occasions for Chang, for 

copias injumuey also meant good food. 

ans, a Sitting at table with his surly brother, whose eye- 

winter egerows were always pulled down in a couple of V’s, 

wet coi- gums mind concentrated on a question of profits or a new 

the plaementure on which he secretly cogitated, Chang con- 

, place toemed himself with nothing but the material joys of the 

rom cas-qupessing moment. He filled himself with hot pork dumplings, millet 

he worigmeruel, yellow batter-cake stuffed with dates, fish steamed with garlic 
ind celery, bean-curd, scalding soups and dish after dish of tea- 

iB brewed with jasmine. 
he peril The more he ate, the more robust his spirits became. As his 


lf a wiltgupoeeks glowed, the good-nature in him flashed and sparkled in his 






ehind iegpmond eyes. He clapped his hands: he gurgled his soup with 
ood gloemmeeutmost gusto; he belched like a courtly trencherman pre gave 
f laughleigievety indication of the delight and satisfaction which the repast 
, and exmead given him. Flattered by these compliments, his sister-in-law 
ige of belgmpoverec about the wet, greasy table plying him with further 
ay, feelimempelicacies—a juicy apple cut into thin slices. a piece of, sugared 
customengagpnger, groundnuts cooked in sirup, and melon-seeds which he 
she foumgmppened dexterously between his front teeth with a cheery crackling 

any all the time filling his ear with an endless chatter of harm- 
had be . Bossip, and equally harmless though outrageous scandals. 


scheme ig tocked with delight, slapping his hands on the table, rolling 


<7 Ram slightly as he choked with merriment, until 

| ; T-M-iaw in an excess of d- appe i i 
"cant the shoulder of good-humor tapped him lightly 
1 teams Me — happened, Liu, who ate his food noisily, but without 
eee him, lift any word, morosely sticking to the task 
‘ » ited his eyes to steal half a glance over the edge 
bowl. But he said nothing. : " 

? ie visits continued. 

o attention seemed centered in the shop, often left 
sl nish the meal and continue their badinage together. 
é agg oe up the sale of groceries, leaving that trade to 
rad 2 ed pol ae which did a good business with the runners 
wer ——° tty yamen. The new stock included bits 
d often rec’: cloth and cheap -grades of goat-skins and furs, 


ve be Sa aie that he be absent for short periods seeking 


use of 
use it # 


















d bargains in the markets of the Chinese City. 
het ns he usually asked Chang to remain in charge 
tee to avoid the implication of a closed door. 
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Chang gladly undertook the task, finding a naive pleasure in 
being even temporary master of a shop, but more deeply pleased 
because of the good meals and jolly company that went with it. 

When. Liu returned on these occasians,—sometimes hot and 
grimy through a dust-storm, or with feet soaked with the slime 
of the alleyways, or pinched with the bitter cold—and found in 
the shop his brother in the merriest of moods, careless and deb- 
onair, and the buxom, good-humored wife still gurgling and ex- 
ploding shrilly at the recollection of recent pleasantries, the 
sight aroused a sullen resentment within him. For him the 
moment was not happy; and that was sufficient reason for him 
to resent happiness in others. He said nothing, however; yet 
wrathfully aroused, as an irritated father might keep a vigilant 
and choleric eye on children when his temper has reached the° 
breaking-point, he observed them-more and more intently. In 
fact, the more he observed them, the more observant he became. 

He began to muse over their light-heartedness. Not believing 
that happiness might be spontaneous, he groped in his mind for 
a further cause, until at last a suspicion crept in. 

As this terrific thought occurred to him, his heart contracted. 
His brain seemed to take fire; and the saliva became dust in his 
mouth. He looked slyly at his young brother. Out of the corner 
of his eye he stole a glance at his warm-blooded Manchu wife 
looking upon the youth with soft, brimming eyes—though in her 
heart she was filled with amusement only at the recollection of 
a tale concerning a muleteer and an old witch from Shih-Chia- 
Cimang, ...<5.-. 

Liu made an effort to repress his suspicion. But it had grown 
too slowly to be lightly crushed. The lie had crept in. 


Pa sv to breed a doubt. 
Ten thousand oxen could not drag it out. 


Not the slightest alteration of expression betrayed Liu’s thoughts. 
The accustomed scowl was graven in the same lines upon his fore- 











Chang established himself in the shadow of the huge arch of the Hatamen, through which 
bezgars, merchants, horsemen, peddlers and farmers made their way in an endless dusty torrent. 
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*: His manner was morose and stolid as ever. Yet a thou- 
Sead demons had begun to tear at his vitals. His soul, by one 
Seine flame, had become seared with jealousy. 
"en Chang laughed with careless mirth, Liu felt that all the 
io. of his will was hardly sufficient to check his rage to kill; 
tea when his wife approached the proximity of his brother so that 
4 ents brushed against him, he trembled violently. At last 
“he very excess of rage and jealousy caused a terrible revulsion. 
| He became calm, cold, indifferent. Determined not to give even 
“s hint of the insensate passion that had raged within him, he 
‘owly yielded himself to a colder and more deadly emotion. 
Instead of eating his heart watching the two chatting together, — 
“ieinless to vent his spite upon them with such thin suspicion as his 
“only justification, yet so utterly fascinated that his gaze, stealing 
‘Tike snakes from the thin black slits beneath his scowling lids, fol- 
*Jowed their every movement with venomous intensity,—he now 
a seeming indifference. But he invited Chang more often 
“ie the shop, and encouraged him with flimsy excuses to linger over 
"ie half-eaten meals, while the blundering, simple-hearted wife 
Stinued to wait upon him. Furthermore, he now began to find it 
Seessary to go deeper into the city, and even beyond the Wall on 
“Salters of business; but now when he returned, his scowling irrita- 
pulion gave place to a curt disregard of their cheeriness. 
At last, however, his mind and soul became thoroughly soaked 
“wih venom. And one day, after sending for Chang, he said with 
Wisingenuous abruptness : 
"1am going to Tungchow to look at some goat-skins. I think 
WI go myself, and purchase from the boatmen, I can evade the 
bs a charges, which will make them cheaper than if I bought them 
Wp the market here.” 
“Certainly,” replied Chang. ‘That is plainly a wise thing to do.” 
"But there is this,” said the elder brother doubtfully, “I will 
gone for three days, and I could not decently close the shop for 


” 


ine 


I see no difficulty there,” said Chang with a sudden animation 
it made his older brother wince. ‘Have I not kept the business 
essfully at other times?” 
; t this is for two full nights—” 
= No-matter,” said Chang, laughing. ‘Perhaps I shall make a 
fortune for you.” 
e*Shih-shih! It is done, then!” exclaimed Liu vehemently; and 
sspasm wrenched at him. Nothing indicated ‘his emotion save a 
ight tensing of the muscles of the jaw. 


IU immediately began his preparations. His bedroll 
was made ready. A box of wheat- and sugar-cakes 
with teapot and cups received as much attention as his 
Metskin cash-box and the strings of tungzes for his expenses. 
pa closed cart was called, and while the driver busied himself 
miting axle-grease on the hubs, and tying new knots on the raw- 
ue ss of a mischievous donkey and a dirty gray horse, Liu 
meee @ quiet to-do about his departure. He moved quickly back 
{ h, casting rapid, furtive glances everywhere as though 
aunt to be off yet reluctant to leave, while Chang followed 
about, eagerly anticipating his wishes, and light-heartedly as- 
nn shim that everything would go well. The wife, at first 
mant at the idea that he had not breathed a word to her of his 
mentions, suddenly became animated by an idea of her own that 
eee into her head, and resumed again her wonted cheeriness. 
peue tan about doing the same thing over and over, placing more 
ankéts in the cart, providing extra cakes for the journey, chiding 
w carter, pressing her lord, so that in the end it almost seemed 
Wished her husband to be gone. 
: Eventually all was ready. 
shuffled out to the cart, almost running, staggered the last 
steps; then, bracing himself with one hand on the flap, he 
eened about for a final look at the smiling couple standing in the 
porway—the young man with clasped hands raised to his lips, 
ing, the woman looking over his shoulder and calling bits of 
Myice in shrill staccato accents. 
eas dull, lowering gaze all of a sudden seemed to glow. His 
nance could hardly mask the cynical demon that had taken 
BESSION of his soul; but in another moment he clambered into 
ett and tumbled behind the flap. 
= cater chirruped to his beasts, cracked his long whip, flung 
iy. eeainst the shafts; and the swaying cart went rattling 
ng down the alleyway. As it turned the corner, Liu 
4 and stole a glance backward through the orifice 
At this moment Chang and his sister-in-law, perceiv- 
mone att had rounded the ccrner, straightened -up, looked 
——s? and then, moved by a whinisical emotion, laughed. 


ty 
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Liu fell ‘back among his blankets, clenching his teeth in the 
sleeve of his quilted jacket, and groaned. 


HE night was sullen and wet. Pekin was asleep. The 
yelp of a startled wonk kicked from sleep, the rattle 
of a belated cart, and a chorus of muffled clatters like 

a funeral-dirge performed by cicadas but in reality the lulling sig- 
nals of the night watchmen on their rounds—these sounds alone 
emphasized the sodden silence of the broad city, its restless energies 
dormant, its passions dulled. 

Down the alleyway from which it had emerged during the day- 
light rumbled Liu’s cart, bumping and sliding over the slimy stones, 
while its occupant cursed and sweated with alternate rage and 
uncertainty. Presently the cart halted; its passenger descended; 
and it passed out the alleyway and disappeared in the night. 

For a moment Liu stood trembling in doubt. In another instant 
the flame leaped up again within him, whipping him to action. He 
turned swiftly to his shop door, pressed his key in the padlock, 
slid back the bolts carefully and made his way through the stifling 
shop out the back door and into the muddy, littered courtyard. 
Here he paused for a moment with eyes wide open and head thrust 
forward, as though he hoped by sheer intensity of purpose to pierce 
the impenetrable dripping darkness that hung about him. 

There was no sound. The Feng-shui seemed to have smothered 
the world beneath a black, drenching blanket, stifling its sounds, ’ 
its aspirations, its petty little spasms of passion. But through the 
slime and dark Liu began to move straight across the courtyard 
until he reached the doorway of the outer room. He pressed it 
gently, and the door, unbolted, yielded. At this easy entrance, 
unexpected yet feared, he paused again to catch a trembling breath 
and wait for his pounding heart to steady itself. The intensified 
blackness of the interior, pressing upon his face like a soft black 
velvet cushion, rendered his eyes useless but made more acute his 
auricular senses. 

It had been his intention to pass through the anteroom to the 
inner chamber, but as he waited, listening, there suddenly came to 
him a slight.sound of moving bodies near him. Almost within 
touch he heard the rustle of garments, a shuffling of feet and a 
faint, stifled ejaculation. 

With a swift movement he thrust out his hands and came 
sharply in contact with two figures swaying in an embrace, 

At this touch a sensation shot through him like a thunderbolt. 
A dazzling light seemed to burst in front of his eyes, blinding him, 
setting his brain on fire, and his heart felt as though it exploded 
within him. Snatching from under his jacket a scabbard, from 
which he whipped out a sharp two-edged sword, he flung himself 
upon the two, striking furiously with an overwhelming lust to 
destroy, panting in a voice choked with passion: 

“Tchal Tcha! Kill! Kill!” 


The two victims of his jealous rage, taken by sur- 

prise, and petrified with terror, were struck down in- 

stantly. The heavy choking silence that had been so violently 

broken by the enraged man’s furious cry and the blows of his 

sword, again ingulfed him. The impenetrable blackness pressed in 

on him, as though the night entwined his limbs and held him fast. 

He seemed to strangle. The blood thumped in his throat; his 
heart pounded heavily; he struggled for breath. 

Were it not for these evidences of his excitement and the vio- 
lence of his exertions, he could hardly have believed that the doubt 
which had been aroused in his heart by an artless laugh and a 
carefree smile, the subsequent suspicion, jealous rage, and the 
fury of revenge—had resulted in this. Extinction! And silence! 
There was a momentary illusion of standing alone in the center 
of breathless space; yet he knew at his feet, lying in blood, were 
the two mangled bodies. He felt for them timidly with his foot 
and prodded tentatively. 

Out of the profound silence there came to his ears the muffled 
sound of the watchman’s rattle, and he realized then that the deed 
had been done. His mind cleared. It was time to vindicate him- 
self. . Stooping over the bodies, he twined his fingers in the hair 
and struck off the two heads. These he flung in the courtyard by 
the door. Afterward he washed his hands in a puddle of water. 

Everything having now been accomplished, and his vengeance 
satisfied, he walked calmly into the alleyway, and with perfect 
composure made his way to the yamen, which was but a short 
distance away, near the shop of his neighbor the grocer; eau 

In front of the yamen’ was ‘a-big drum-upon which: Lig began to 
beat until the yamen runners came rushing. forth, the neighbortitood 
began to stir, and the magistrate himself was aroused. This offi- 


Ss was all over suddenly. 
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cial was an elderly gentleman, old-fashioned in his ideas and “O my Father and Mother,” said Liu in a confident but. humij 
wedded to tradition. When the drum boomed, therefore, without a voice, “the evidence is where I reported. The heads are ther 
word of protest, he immediately arose and went forth in his your runners to see.” tl 





It Happened in Cy 








robe to see who demanded justice. Accordingly yamen runners were quickly dispatched with Liy ; 


When he appeared at the entrance supported on either hand by attendance; and a gathering crowd, aroused by the drum 
the big stone lions with the flight of gray brick steps stretching filled the space about the shop, while curious newcomers kent oy 


down in front of him and the many-colored lights flickering about, stantly pushing forward; their gaping countenances, illumined 
Liu immediately prostrated himself and calling out to him in a _ the painted lanterns glowing in the dark, reflected no flicker of ; 
loud singsong voice, cried for justice. Without changing his atti- emotion kindred to the raging fire that had awakened their di 


tude, he poured forth his tale, telling his full grievance, and how, _ interest. 


conforming with the ancient law, he had redressed it. The runners made their way into the courtyard. They gathers 

“OQ Father and Mother,” he concluded, “this is all, and the immediately about the blood- and mud-stained trophies whi 
exact truth. I found them thus, and I slew them that the crime couple entered the house to explore inside. One of the Pct 
should be punished. Their heads lying by my door are proof of bending forward with his lamp, turned the faces up to the in 
the truth I speak.” the better tc inspect the features. This action brought forth ; 


The old magistrate touched his thin goatee, and scratched his cry of astonishment. 


cheek meditatively with a long finger-nail. Then he said: Liu, startled, stepped into the circle of light and looked dow, 

“This is an amazing story. You have taken life in a very light The sight petrified him with horror, for instead of what he ba 
manner; but your justification is perfect. You have done well. expected, he found himself gazing into the horrid countenance 
The just man does not fear death, and it touches him not; but for a filthy beggar-woman and the round, puttylike face of his neigh 
those of evil mind and evil purpose, the sword is always ready. I bor the grocer, flecked with blood and expressionless as a mmelg 


can say no words of censure to you. If your report is true, your save for a frothy red foam at the corners of his pouting lips, 
conduct was correct in every particular. But first it is necessary Liu recoiled a step, and raised his eyes with a stunned expressiy 
for me to inquire more closely into the matter, lest we come to a just as the men within the building appeared in the doorway « 
wrong judgment.” corting between them a lovely Manchu girl, her oval face flush 





The runners made their way into the courtyard. One of them, bending forward 
with his lamp, turned the faces up to the light, the better to inspect the features. 















with sleep, her large eyes brimming with ter 
ror, her slim figure trembling with fear of de 
knew not what. At this moment there wy 
a cry from the street, and Liu, his intelligend 
reeling as shock after shock unseated hi 
complacency, turned in a daze and saw d 
bowing his way through the crowd thi 
flowed into the courtyard, the careless, hap. 
go-lucky figure of his young brother, 

Then Liu recovered his senses. 

Instantly he perceived that whatever a. 
tanglement there might now be, he coi 
never hope to exonerate himself of gui 
The crime had been born in his own mal 
Swallowing his heart, he sullenly submittel 
himself to his fate. 

“But after all,” said the magistrate mildly, 
“where is the wife?” 

And from the evidence this questi 
brought forth, Fate explained its jest. 


IU had no sooner disappeared i 
8 his cart around the corner tha 
his wife, chuckling to hersel 
hurried to her room, casting an enigmatic 
glance over her shoulder at Chang. Cha 
was puzzled. 
“Why do you laugh?” he called after het. 
“Idiot!” she replied. “Do you not % 
that, now we are alone, I may do a} 
please, and the master cannot blame?” 
Chang sat down dubiously, and drank # 
eral cups of scalding tea while he thought 
over, puzzling to arrive at his sister-in-lavg 
exact meaning. He felt vaguely wnea} 
Happy in his unexpected stewardship, he} 
not before stopped to consider his pres 
position. It suddenly struck him that § 
might be complicated. Certainly it was @ 
barrassing. But as visions of rich repasts @™ 
merrymaking began to rise belore him, B 
doubts slipped rapidly away. 
Presently his sister-in-law reappe® 
dressed in her best jacket, her coalbad 
hair pressed tight with pomade, her lips ¥ 
rouged, an odor of musk about her; her & 
flashed with excitement. 
“Now,” she laughed. “I intend to @ 
full advantage of these three days. 
“Eh?” said Chang, squinting stupidly. e 
“Never since my marriage have I hats 
ficient liberty to do what I have long W 
to do.” Anxious thoughts began to fom 
Chang’s mind. Feeling his respons! 
yet began to doubt the strength of his com 
“About thirty lis (Continued om pagers 
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Tom held the picture close to his heavy specta- 
cles. ““There’s no such animal,” he said ironically. 


Illustrated by 
ORSON LOWELSE 


The LONG GAME ard the FINAL GOAL 


CURT LESS 


By PHILIP 


LD Bridget, who calls herself my housekeeper 
but whom my friends unkindly call my nurse, 
came into my study the other morning with a 
drawerful of odds and ends. 


‘ 
‘Mr. Harry,” she asked, “do you want to save these? Or,” 
Bed hopefully, “shall I throw them away?” 

a has the soul of a scavenger, and house-cleaning is her 
orite pastime. With the drawerful of refuse I had told 
Fi work her will, when my eye caught sight of a dusty 
ograph. | retrieved it, then sent her away content. 

t afternoon, in the twilight, I laid the picture before Tom 

* mpeg ede stumbles in every now and then to dispute my 


1,.$0und 
ible aes iz 
. 


5 oo 
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feel 


ing the loneliest man in the city of Baring. Tom is 
» 4nd I am crippled with rheumatism, which makes us 
ut eighty. As a matter of fact, we are each of us 
but when I laid the relic before him, I knew that Tom 
at least eighty, for that was the effect it had on me. 


Tom stood in the dim light of the window and held the pic- 
ture close to his heavy spectacles, slowly shaking his head. 

“There’s no such animal,” he said ironically, but as he identi- 
fied the members of the old group in the faded snapshot, his face 
broke into a not unpathetic smile. 

“That’s not Ruth Alling?” he insisted in a voice which admit- 
ted that in spite of himself it was. 

“And that is Brand Clayton,” he continued, like one decipher 
ing an old manuscript. He pointed suddenly to a figure standing 
at the back of the group. “Who is that?” 

I chuckled, for that had been my surprise. 

“That is Jimmy McKay.” 

“Go on!” exclaimed Tom. : 

I took the picture. to lookat-it. again-myself. It came,.ftom 
days when amateur photographs were printed on shiny paper and 
mounted on heavy white cards: It showed a group of absurd, 
self-conscious young men and women standing in obvious poses 
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lin front of a picnic-wagon, young women of sixteen and seventeen 
jin frilled white dresses with huge leg-o’-mutton sleeves, with rigid 
jcollars crowding their ears and with pancake hats perched, in a 
manner completely detached, on the peaks of immense pompa- 
jdours. It showed young men in chokers and Ascot ties, with 
jhair plastered over their temples and funny little straw hats such 
jas now are worn only by negro minstrels. 

| “When that picture was taken—” began Tom sentimentally, but 
the lett the sentence unfinished. 

“Did you know,” he broke off suddenly, “that Jimmy McKay 
thad won the Croix de Guerre?” 

Of course I knew it; the town had been aflame with the news 
for a week, and without waiting for my reply, Tom took the 
picture out of my hand. Then, as his nearsighted eyes rested on 
one face after another in the little group, he remarked absently: 

“TI saw Brand 
Clayton last 
Pnight.” 

f “Was he—” I be- 
gan delicately. 

“He was normal,” 
replied Tom shortly. 
| “That man must be 
lined with zinc.” 

Still in his over- 
coat, Tom sat sud- 
denly in the chair 
across the table 
|from mine, and he 
istill kept his eyes 
fixed on the photo- 

i graph. 

+ “But boy, boy!” 
phe mused. “How 
ithat fellow could 
iIrun through a 
Pbroken field! Do 
you remember that 
Harvard game—” 

“T do,” I replied, 
and I also remem- 
bered many other 
things, not all of 
which I told, even 
to Tom Chal- 


It was in those 
days, only yester- 
day but already so 
strangely dim, when 
we thought such 
things tremendous. 
In an amphitheater, 
sixty thousand men 
and women sat 
crouching, breath- 
less, while below, 
two knots of men 
disentangled them- 
selves and sprang 
into two facing 
lines. One group 
had the ball, but 
the other had a 
score of two points, 
and just three min- 
utes remained. In 
a silence, a silence 
so dead you could 
hear a voice from 
one side of the field 
to the other, a 
stocky little man 
straightened: above 
the crouching lines and rubbed his hands as he gazed, estimating, 
from side to side. 
“One, six, twenty-six, three, nine, eight!” his voice snapped 
» out—or some such cryptic. num The ends leaped out; the 
} halfbacks moved close to the line, and the fullback, running back- 
ward, stood still with outstretched palms. The goal was fifty- 
s five yards away, and we wondered why in the world he was going 


a 
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The Long Game and the Fina] Goa 


to punt. Out of the line came the ball, the palm 

. . . . ’ S i 
fairly, poised it an instant and then let it fall. The fue 
swung. Instead of the punt, there came a double plunk-plunp 
and the prs like a three-inch shell, went over the 
grasping players. As it neared the goal, a gasp aros 
there, but the instant it passed safely over the hae then 
out a scream, and one whole side of the amphitheater became 
swaying, struggling mass with blotches of color from wale 
flags, and a weird silhouette as thousands of hats and cushioy 
= hurled up into the sky-line. The teams came back at 
— went through a couple of perfunctory plays, and a whistle 

That night Brand Clayton’s name was flashed over ey 
graph-line in the United States and cabled under the same 
was spoken at dinner-tables in New York and in Chicago and in 
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In the eyes of old Baring ladies, Mrs. Joe Webb was the woman who comuped 


San Francisco. It was read by miners in Idaho and merchasis 
in Mexico City. It was known the next day to clubs in 0m 
and army posts in the Philippines and mission stations 

It was shouted and chanted by thousands of men, young 
winding in a hilarious serpentine under the goal-posts where § 
game had been won. And at my side, right there in the crowds 
Ruth Alling gripped my hand and choked back hysterical team 
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y Philip Curtiss 


even I had my share in the glory, for I was 
toa il Horio, the safe and harmless friend, who took the 
* lady-love to the game. ; ec 
“When that picture was taken—” Tom Chalmers had said. He 
d it in any one of a thousand ways, but after 


: ish 
ie red "his stick and gloves and had fumbled out, I 


nad ot of my own. 
pa tint Sones was rong Baring was a little factory-center, 
ist tottering on the line between a big country town and a half- 
bked city. To-day we know that some twenty per cent of the 
brapnel shells that were hurled at the German lines from our guns 
ere made in the city of Baring, and fifty per cent of the Yan- 
» bayonet-scabbards and seventy-five of the field-gun wheels 


ere made there also. 
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team, and Jimmy McKay was the other. If anything, Jimmy 
McKay was the faster man. Both belonged to the same tremen- 
dous Greek-letter society; both were floor marshals at our “senior 
ball;” and. both of them shone in that little circle of girls and 
boys which usually met at the big, jovial house of Ruth Alling. 
But as to Ruth—well, perhaps I will have to qualify my broad 
democratic statements. I think that even then Ruth Alling was 
regarded as different. If the city of Baring had such a thing 
as aristocracy, Ruth Alling was it, she and her family. Ruth was, 
in short, a girl such as every small American city seems to pos- 
sess, a simple, vivacious, broadly human girl, half provincial, half 
aristocratic, whose ancestors, Yankee inventors and Yankee in- 
vestors, have labored for sixty or seventy years to build a vast 
fortune, merely to have it all fall in her lap. I have never seen 
a town east of the Mississippi which did not have a house like 
the one where Ruth had lived with her mother since the death 
of old Colonel Alling—a huge square mansion built just 

after the Civil War, with an immense stone doorway, gro- 
tesque garden-ornaments and an iron fence. The very 
town itself was named after her mother’s people, the 
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She was young and good-looking, but her whole aim in life seemed to be social sabotage. 


* to Tom and to me, that awkward, self-conscious group was 
mory of the days when Baring, the great munitions center, 
we ghenoy than a Yankee village, when millionaire’s daugh- 
al mailliner’s daughter, when banker’s son and mechanic’s 

were comrades together at the Baring high-school. 
mea y. Brand Clayton and Jimmy McKay were equally 
= Meroes.. Brand was one halfback on the high-school 
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Barings. The Baring Bank, the Baring Plow Corporation, the 
Baring Realty Company, were all merely different sources from 
which flowed the streams of income which focused in that Vic- 
torian house. 

By Baring standards, Brand Clayton was also atistocratic; but 
not in the manner of Ruth: His father was, to be sure, cashier 
of a bank, but it was only when Brand went to college and made, 
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the freshman team that the name of Clayton became really 
potent. The following year, when Brand made the varsity, the 
modest cashier was pointed out on the streets, but Clayton 
senior was a mouselike man, and his son’s glory almost upset him. 
He once referred to Brand deprecatingly as “a member of the 
ball-club,” when the very newsboys on the streets knew him as 
“the all-America fullback.” 

lf his father, however, failed to grasp Brand’s glory, the 
rapidly growing city of Baring made the most of it. He was 
our municipal hero. During his first year in college, the younger 
business men sought opportunities to sit with him in the grill- 
room of the new country-club when he was home for the week- 
end, and later, men very far from young, brokers and merchants 
and owners of their own factories, would offer him cigars and 
would like to remark: “I had a talk with Brand Clayton the 
other day.” And this for a boy barely twenty years old! 


S Ruth and I came back to Baring, that famous day, 
A the climax of Brand’s career, a curious thing hap- 
pened. The crowded train was a long one, and our 
coach was stopped way up in the yards. Picking our way over 
cinders and switches, we had reached the end of the station plat- 
form, when a man came out of the railroad offices. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves, with black cloth protectors up to his elbows, 
and he hurried pettishly with a handful of yellow train-orders. 
A celluloid shade was over his eyes, and in the gathering dark- 
ness he almost ran us down. He apologized stiffly and brusquely, 
but suddenly Ruth exclaimed: 

“Why, Jimmy McKay!” 

McKay looked up, startled, almost embarrassed. He half made 
a motion to take off the sleeve-protectors. 

“You saw the game?” he asked, but quite as a stranger would 
ask it. 

“Wasn’t it glorious?” Ruth exulted. 

“T got it over the wire,” replied the man in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his professional railroad-man’s air. “I guess Brand is a 
hero.” 

In those conditions who could blame him if there were a tinge 
of jealousy in his tone? I do not say that there was, but who 
would have blamed him if there had been? I was youthful senti- 
mentalist enough myself to think of the cruel contrast as we rode 
to Ruth’s house in the Alling carriage. 

We had grown up, and the town had grown up. Brand and 
one or two more of us had gone to college, Ruth had gone to a 
fashionable boarding-school, while the metal industry had seized 
on the town itself, for some reason of its own, and had doubled 
its population and wealth in two or three years. The town had 
begun to be conscious of “sets” and “society” and distinctions 
that follow in the train of industrial wealth. We all knew 
vaguely that Jimmy McKay had gone to work for “the road,” 
but a clerk in a railway-yard seldom crosses the path of a wealthy 
girl in a fashionable school. Since Ruth had come home to 
Baring, not only Jimmy McKay but most of the others of that 
old high-school set had disappeared from her world. She was 
now a débutante, gay with her New York gowns and her New 
York manners, and as a matter of course Brand Clayton, the 
only man of us who had risen to anything like her heights, had 
become her only possible suitor. 

Brand accepted the réle gladly enough, quite as his due. 
Whether he ever really loved Ruth, there is no way of telling, 
although he made all the motions; but this I do know, that Ruth 
loved him, and that her love reached a point of almost pure 
worship which few loves are given the chance to reach in that 
tense, magnificent moment when, in the sight of the sixty thousand, 
he rose to a sudden heroic stature. You cannot blame Ruth 
for that moment. That game was twelve years ago; yet my own 
nerves tingle and my muscles tighten when I think of it now. 
In June, Brand would be graduated, and after that we looked for a 
rapid march of events. 


Ruth and Brand were together constantly; their atti- 

tude was already almost conjugal; but no plans were an- 
nounced. The months went on, and another year, and another, 
and still their relationship was the same. For a time, of course, 
we discussed it eagerly, surmised secret causes, even guessed 
that Brand was being held on probation. The one thing we 
did not guess was the truth. The truth was that Brand Clay- 
ton never married Ruth Alling, for the simple reason that he 
never asked her. That was all the mystery there was during all 
those years. He was constantly on the point of doing it, but he 


Ji came and went. The next winter came and went. 
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simply waited until it should please his roy i 
up his other excitements. ‘ val. majesty fy 

For this one cannot blame Brand. His tragedy was the 
of all university glory. Rushed on for four years from ; 
to triumph, raised overnight from a simple schoolbo P. 
tional figure, courted, pictured in Sunday newspapers ‘al 
ered with flattery from older men, he was not to be b 
he lost all sense of perspective, if he never realized that the 
triumphs would cease. With a little less glory and adulatig 
would have come quietly back to Baring and crowned ha ¢ 
with a marriage to a beautiful girl who loved him: by ba 
was already just a little too jaded. Unconsciously he had aca 
the habit of simply living in expectation of the next and Me 
excitement. "7 

In this, of course, we all unconsciously helped, for ing 
like Baring, a fame like Clayton’s dies hard. That our 
hero’s fame could ever really be mortal, we hardly realized / 
one year when Ruth and I were sitting at a Commencement} 
ball game, and the former all-America star, now rather fy 
now rather gross of face, came edging his way along the frm 
the grandstand. Behind us sat a group of undergraduate 
of whom said, not without excitement: a 

“There is Brand Clayton!” 

We heard a paus@,as the group looked down, and then 
a voice: 

“Well, I'll bite. Who is Brand Payton?” 

Ruth looked at me, and I looked at Ruth, and from th 
that we both smiled a little, it may be gathered that Bran 
no longer Ruth’s accepted suitor. No, this was & long time 
and years before, Brand had found his next and greater a 
ment. That had come in the person called Mrs. Joe Webb 


















































ways been a Mrs. Joe Webb, and in greater « 

degree, she has always played the same rile. h 
own eyes, she was probably the woman who made the city ay 
fit to live in. In the eyes of old Baring ladies, Mrs. Joe 
was the woman who corrupted the town. In point of actu 
she was nothing but a sign of the times. She came to Baring 
as it was tottering with its own weight as an overgrom 
ough. She preached a new creed and made it a gay little 


ik the history of every city like Baring, there hy 
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for Mrs. Joe Webb, in short, was the woman who gave tol of Ch 
its “smart set,” a thing of which Baring had just grow MRtion the 
enough to feel the need. keyed 

There is a curious irony in the fact that the Alling MiBpey Edd 
was directly the reason of Mrs. Webb’s coming: the Barigiied priva 
Corporation had been absorbed by a trust; the head of MRT haq be 
was old John Tracy; and the daughter of old John TmaiBr of inte. 
Mrs. Joe Webb. Who Joe Webb was, or ever had beet, Miiched up 1 
seemed to know. Like many a man, his name Wi MMBh every | 
purely because it was borne by another, for Mrs. Jo Giife the j, 
was a divorcée, and fittingly, she was just what Baring MR work y, 





a divorcée would be. She was young and good-lookitfler becom 
tailored, slender, artificial way, but her whole aim in life @iRige of , 
to be social sabotage. : : Tatty lit 

The revolution which Mrs. Joe Webb effected it Diiera) expre 
have no need to describe, for every city has had its MMF course 
Webb. The minimum dinner-hour was changed from sit WM gilt star. 
and the maximum dancing-hour from one to daylight. HRBst sides 9; 
which had never seen even a bottle of beer began t0 SOVSR8 instance 
tails regularly; butlers began to replace the gray-haired Y recovery 



















maids; and young matrons began to smoke at afternoaiivas her bo 
without even looking self-conscious. In setting the pace" love ma 
readjustments, Mrs. Joe Webb was only acting acco ig the dr 
habits of her kind. Her really pertinent act was k of eye, 
arrival in Baring she marked Brand Clayton for her OWE as ever ¢) 

Brand Clayton, by this time, was just merging ml0 Bal Club, 
groomed type of sporting broker whose favorite place Hnguished | 
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was the country-club bar. His college fame was. 
but was still a big factor even with a cosmopolitan 
Mrs. Joe Webb. 








Brand Clayton, in short, was just the lieutenant Sim, The 
Webb needed. Within a few months of her comin lies. Wh, 
Webb and he were married with a ceremony whi te to the ¢ 






record for quiet simplicity in such affairs, and a WeO™® Monday’. 

fast which set a new record quite in the other direclSimpanying 
In a rather curious fashion, the newly blessed couple 

to find in each other just what they required in a ™ 

wife: that is to say each let the other alone. MIS 2 

for we still found it hard to call her anything & 

her course of assaults on the established (Continued 0 



















































re the thing he did in Dopey Eddy’s mind 
¥- . ouight Sst Detective Clancy or was his 
14MM sion the inspiration of the moment. Perhaps the 
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By 
JOHN A. MOROSO 





HEN the Seventy-seventh division came sail- 
ing home to New York, it turned back into 
the population of the little old town, as its 










vergrowl official statistics showed, some pretty husky 
gay litte @ecimens of forty-two different races and creeds—all the gang- 
gave t0 Miers of Cherry Hill, Hudson Street, the Gophers of the Chelsea 
st gt0W Mtion, the choice spirits of the Tub of Blood, Mike-the-Bite’s, 


k-eyed McGarry’s, the proud sons of Hell’s Kitchen and one 
bey Eddy, one-time stool-pigeon for James Clancy, Incorpo- 
ed, private detective agency. 

t had been a wonderful experience, that of fighting with no 
of interruption or persecution, being fed and clothed for it, 
hed up when temporarily put out of action, and being supplied 
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@ WaiS Bh every possible form of weapon, from machine-gun to boot- 
firs. Joe WiBfe, the latter an elegantly balanced article, invaluable when 
Saring | work was at the clinch. Even Eddy had grown to like it, 
d-looki@ter becoming accustomed to a life without drugs. His thin 


| in life ig 





of a face with protruding upper teeth, his hooked nose 
Tatty little gray eyes seemed to have gained something in 











din bral expression which it had not known in the days of peace. 

id its SAEDE course, there were many of the lads who did not return, as 
om six tt gilt stars in the tenement windows of the lower East and 
ylight ie Sides of the city proclaim to this day. The widow Regan, 
n Instance, was in deep mourning again after the long years of 
y halle ae covery of spirits following the death of her husband. Now 





tu boy Danny, her one bairn, him she had fairly ruined 
Cag making him the terror of the old Ninth Ward, willful, 
§ the drudgery of a regular job, but straight as an arrow, 












‘ -_ of eye, fearing no man or gang of men, and as handsome a 
prey il Cvs shook a wicked foot at the dances of the Hudson 
ig of MR ub. Of course, there was some degree of comfort in the 





inguished Service medal sent her with the announcement that 
bed dead. This put an end forever to the stories that 
“md ad been a “bad one” and that he had enlisted early 
4 solely to get away from the cops who were closing in 
m. The medal proved that all this neighborhood gossip 
© wouldn’t believe General John Pershing in pref- 
Greenwich slatterns who would stop in the middle 




















= Monday's wash to chase the duck? The beautiful letter 
: . the medal and recounting her boy’s prowess bore 
ak a thing of a Signature. But the cross was after all but a 
Mrs. C .» Of agony, a too familiar symbol to a widow woman. 

hom ate came when the mothers of the Argonne bunch, as 
<7 “ dl terrible forest fighting were referred to by their 





‘There’s Danny,” whispered the 
rat. “My job’s done. Good-by.” 


Illustrated by 
R. H. COLLINS 


fortunate comrades, began to suffer that sad hunger of the heart 
which women have for their dead. 

“They’re bringing Mickey Fallon home next month,” she heard 
from a clump of women at the tenement entrance. And again: 
“I’m hearing that Mamie O’Reilly will soon be having her poor 
lad to bury over in Calvary.” She joined none of these groups. 
Her Danny was gone, both body and soul. The report from the 
War Department had told her that when last seen he was stand- 
ing off a half-hundred Germans who were using grenades against 
him. One of his identification disks, thick with blood, although 
they did not tell her this, had been found later. That was all. 
Her wrinkled face became sallower, for she had little heart for eat- 
ing alone, and her hair lost the last strand of black in the silver. 

Under her plaid shawl her form shrunk perceptibly. 

Maddigan, the livery-stable man on Leroy Street, who had been 
a chum of her husband, watched her pass his place daily as she 
came back from mass or went for‘her loaf of bread or bit of 
stew-meat, and his big heart was hurt down to its center, for he 
knew that there was nothing he could do for her. Danny’s insur- 
ance was enough to keep her old body. It was her heart that 
couldn’t be mended. 

Dopey Eddy passed, once again in civilian’s clothes, a kind 
of sliding movement to his walk, his nervous hands always shift- 
ing from pocket to pocket, his head turning as easily and swiftly 
and unexpectedly as the head of a sparrow. 

“And to think,” groaned Maddigan, “that that poor rat comes 
back without a scratch!” 
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HE tulip and hyacinth-beds in City Hall Square were 
in their glory; the haze of spring swung about the 
gilded pinnacles of the Woolworth Building like the 

veil of a bride. From the West Street ferries poured broad 
streams of New Jersey commuters, stepping lightly, tight-hold- 
ing in their hands bouquets of Easter flowers for friends and 
sweethearts unlucky enough not to have heard the call of the 
land. From the old Brooklyn Bridge came a counter-current of 
humanity without further offering to Manhattan than their abil- 
ity to wriggle and twist through a day’s work until the whistle 
blew. The confluent streams poured down narrow Nassau Street 
and Broadway, thinning as the great buildings, like vacuums, 
sucked in their thousands. One of the tallest structures in the 
heart of the financial section drew in and upward to a handsome 
suite on the top floor the employees of James Clancy, Incorpo- 
tated, private detective to men of big business; and after they 
were all where they belonged, it caught from the multitude the 
first customer of the day, Dopey Eddy. 

In a reception-room from the walls of which stared the vicious 
faces of many underworld artists landed by the Incorporated 
One, Eddy sat and waited, pondering Judas-wise on how many 
pieces of silver he might get for the information he brought. 

“Here’s J. C.!” The tip passed in a whisper, the “J. C.” being 
an abbreviation of James Clancy, the boss. Typists, office-boys, 
file-clerk, bookkeeper and telephone-operator flew to fancied tasks, 
while a half-dozen operatives in the manager’s room put their 
heads together and simulated serious discussion. Clancy entered, 
a derby perched a little angularly on his. round head of black 
hair streaked with gray, a third of a cigar sticking from under a 
short, walruslike mustache, yellowed by nicotine, a short and 
ruddy nose, somewhat tilted, and a pair of keen little black eyes 
giving hint of good nature within. His bulk was great, and the 
door barely framed it. 

An office-boy darted to the waiting-room and escorted Dopey 
Eddy through the suite to the sunlit office of the chief, who gave 
not the slightest attention to his caller until he had slipped out 
of a well-worn spring coat, hung up his hat and snipped the 
end from a fresh cigar. 

“Well, Eddy,” he finally condescended, leaning back in a capa- 
cious revolving chair, “how're they running?” 

“Slow, slow, Boss.” 

“Why didn’t you come around sooner?” 

“Been lookin’ f’r a job.” Eddy lowered his eyes and twisted on 
the edge of a chair drawn close to Clancy’s desk. 

“Lookin’ for a job!” demanded Clancy. “What kind of job?” 

“A reg’lar job.” 

“Yuh mean you're going to work for wages?” Clancy’s little 
eyes stared his unbelief. 

“Tf I git a chancet.” 

“Well, believe you me, I don’t get it. 
a minute, Eddy. What’s happened?” 

“Nothin’, only I, only I—” 

“Only yuh what?” 

“T dunno; but I got treated white in the army over there, 
and I guess it makes a difference how a feller’s treated.” 


I don’t make yuh for 


to a window, standing and staring down on the 
serrated roof-line stretching toward the East River. 
Was he to lose his stool-pigeon through reform? 

“T was thinkin’ of just selling out what I got,” Eddy began in a 
weak voice as Clancy took his chair again, “an’ then beating it. 
Nobody on the West Side will give me a job. I tried em. Mad- 
digan, the livery-stable man, advertised for help, but when he 
looked me over, he just laughed and pointed to the door.” 

“He did, huh?” 

“T think he was on to me shadowing Danny Regan before we 
all hopped it after the ‘Dutch.” 

“What interest has he got in Danny?” 

“He’s a friend of the family—what’s left of the family.” 

“What d’yuh mean, left of the family?” 

“Danny’s mother.” 

“Huh. But she’s applied for his life-insurance. 
Maddigan anything.” 

“She wont be getting it.” 
nervous fingers. 

“What you trying to tell me?” asked Clancy. 

“T saw Danny this morning.” 

“You saw him this morning, did yuh? He must have been a 
terrible sight, for he’s been dead since November the second.” 

“T saw ’im.” 


Coe. unwedged himself from his chair and walked 


It don’t cost 
Eddy’s hat fairly spun between his 


“Spit it out.” 


You Never Can Teil Abell a 


Clancy pressed a button and had a clerk bring him 9 jw 


box labeled “Regan,” opened it and upset the contents 4 
soiled handkerchief, a spool of silk thread and a number gf 
paper clippings, on the desk before him. As he read ong 
clippings slowly, twisting his cigar in his mouth, Eddy ere 
his chair nearer to him and with a grimy bit of cloth q 
he fished from a pocket, patted his moist brow, ; 
“He come pretty near fooling me, throwing away that ig 
cation-tag,” Clancy finally admitted. : : 
“The Germans must have took him prisoner, Chief,” saigg 
“I seen him last, and he was fighting like hell.” , 
“You were there when he disappeared?” Clancy al 
closed his little eyes as he sat back to hear Eddy’s story. 
“I was in the company held in reserve for his,” the stool 
explained, leaning on the desk, his nervous fingers rollins 
handkerchief into a ball. “We moved up when the orderg 
and filled up the ranks ahead. It was something fierce jp 
Argonne woods. I didn’t even know Danny was ip the 
regiment, the 307th Infantry, until suddenly I come on him 
his bay’net was drippin’. The minute he recognized p 
turned white, and I knew then he was wise to my following 
before he enlisted and the draft blew me across the 
Before I could say hello to him, he was off again, jumping 
tree to tree and getting far ahead of everybody else. Wel 
to a little clearing in the woods when the whistle sounded 
to dig in, but Danny was out in the clearing, throwing g 
at a machine-gun nest just as if he was playing hand 
were getting it hot as we scratched to cover, but I haw 
see Danny taking on a bunch of Jerries first with the bay 
then with the butt of his rifle. Then I didn’t see hima 
until yesterday on the corner of Duane and West 
could have swore he was killed.” 
“Did you follow him?” asked Clancy slowly. 4 
“I sure did. He was looking for a job the same a 
he dassent go home. He’s got a little room close to Lery 
“And you’ve come to sell him out?” a 


DDY nodded, his eyes cast down. “IW 

E kale to get away from here,” he said huskies 
get no job in this town. But I gotta kam 
the case on him before I sell out.” 

“Why?” g 

“So’s I can tell what it’s worth.” He skinned backi 
lip, which was his way of grinning, and Clancy tured pi 
rage and disgust, but he managed to control his whollya 
sional desire to tell the rat what he thought of him. 

“Well, Eddy, you’ve got something to sell and it’s my? 
to buy it,” he said as he resumed his chair. “This is i 
against Danny Regan.” He held up the soiled handkerchii 
spread it out carefully. “In the corner is the monogm 
Danny Regan, the D with the R woven inside of it 
found near the safe of the Williams Machinery Company, 3! 
of mine, the day I got you to begin shadowing Danny.’ 

“Them initials might stand for Davy Rose, and Daw 
good one at a crib.” 

“But they don’t, Eddy. This monogram was made by 
McGahan, Danny’s girl, and here’s the rest of the silk fn 
spool she used, and I know where she bought it and tl 
she bought it.” 

“But he might have lost the handkerchief and some 
crook might have picked it up,” suggested Eddy, cautm 

“He might have lost it, but he didn’t, Eddy,” smiled 
as he spread the handkerchief on the edge of the desk 08 
bargainer. “See those rusty stains? They make a fit 
print of Danny. When he and his pals were trying 0 ® 
blow that safe, he cut a finger and wrapped this nae 
about it. Then the lookout warned them, and in the! 
get away, the handkerchief fell to the floor, and he ov 
it. They didn’t get even a postage-stamp.” = 

“How do you know it’s his finger-print?” Eddy inquired, 
ing the rusty stains with ferret eyes. 

“Because the day after the robbery, Danny Regan Ww 
courtplaster on the first finger of his right hand, and ™ 
finger marked here. It’s ten chances to one, even bigget 
than that against him, because of the cut on that pa te 
the ownership of the handkerchief and the fact that 
plaster was bought the night of the attempted robbery 
at a drugstore on Hudson Street, where the night clerk™ =. 

“I guess you’ve got it on him.” 


Clancy piaced the clippings back in the tin box ,aay ; 


the telltale handkerchief on top of them. “I've got ‘ i 
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Clancy emptied the tin box. 
for fifteen years, me boy.” 


ith my clients,” he said, a frown on his heavy features. “How 

: d'yuh want?” 

oe and fifty.” Eddy patted his brow again, the 

Se and ing an anxious one, and Clancy once more left his 
», and after taking a turn of the room, paused at the window 


“ogy over. “All right,” he decided as he reached for his 

ked hi ng Can we get him now?” Eddy nodded and 

7 M lips with , Satisfaction. “It’s me last trick,” he 

“a "toy Fad the West.” Clancy closed the little tin box and 
his chief clerk as they passed out. 


ctl fingering the roll of fresh bills in his pocket, 

rst led his chief buyer to the lodging-house where 

andere’ a’, slept. This duly spotted for Clancy they 
nd th along Hudson Street to Duane and then west 
the spider e — naire re rat about twenty paces ahead 
, ine en aps. anny would probabl , 13 job- 
i ing in this neighborhood. P' y spend several days job 
pe hrough narrow aisles of crates, boxes and barrels of vegetables, 


#> pen for inspection, the lettuce, spinach, potatoes, car- 
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“There’s enough on that little rag of a handkerchief to send you up the river 
“Yes, crooks is only a lot of Johns,” sighed Maddigan. ‘‘Listen, Danny.” 


rots, asparagus and celery bright in the noonday sun, Eddy 
twisted and wriggled until suddenly his limber neck stiffened and 
one hand swung behind him and stayed there for a moment. 
Clancy moved up. On the corner of West and Duane streets 
stood a trim youngster, well-dressed, his hands neatly gloved, for 
the New York gangster is anything but a sloven in attire. 

“There’s Danny!” whispered the rat. “My job’s done. Good- 
by.” He disappeared. 

Clancy, with the comfortable rolling walk of a well-fed man 
of fifty, slowed up as he passed close to the unsuspecting lad and 
caught his wrist in a strong hand. “Come on, Danny Regan,” 
he said without trace of emotion. “Come on with me.” The 
boy’s regular and handsome features were suddenly distorted in a 
look of dismay. A glance into Clancy’s little eyes, at his heavy 
features, the tilted derby, the half-smoked cigar, and the gleam of 
the badge half showing from under the lapel of his coat, convinced 
him that argument wouldn’t avail. He was pinched. 

“Wha-a-t for?” stammered Danny as they walked on, unnoticed 
by anyone in the crowded street. 


9”? 


“Breakin’ and enterin’. 
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“Say, gimme a chance,” pleaded Danny as they turned into 
Chambers Street. “I just got out of a Dutch coop.” 

Clancy did not answer but clutched the wrist about which 
his strong fingers were gripped a little tighter. Danny’s arm 
wriggled. 

“Don’t try it,” warned the detective. But the arm wriggled 
again and a third time. Suddenly the Leroy Street lad gave a 
mighty wrench, but Clancy shot out his left leg and tripped him 
as he was about to dart away. In the detective’s hand was some- 
thing in a glove from which dangled several thin sheets of steel 
and a deep leather wristlet; with a new grip on his prisoner’s upper 
arm, he dragged him to his feet. To the pedestrians near them, 
it was as if Danny had slipped and fallen and had been helped 
up by his friend. 

Clancy examined the artificial hand before slipping it into his 
coat pocket. “I didn’t know you was crippled,” he said. 

“No, they never hurt each other at all over there,” replied 
Danny. “It was the most ladylike thing you ever see pulled off 
in the fighting line, you—” 

“Never mind that,” interjected Clancy. 

“Say, for God’s sake,” pleaded Danny, his voice breaking in a 
half-smothered sob, “the next street is Leroy, where me mother 
lives. Yuh don’t want to kill her, do you? She might see me, and 
I’m dead, I tell you. I’m dead.” The only answer was a little 
tightening of the fingers on his arm. They skirted tiny Hudson 
Park, and turned into Leroy. Clancy heard his prisoner sobbing. 
* “Somebody’ll see us and tell the old lady.” Danny pulled his 
felt hat over his face to hide it from his neighbors and to hide 
the tears and the agony upon it from strangers. Suddenly he was 
yanked from the sidewalk and into a building—Maddigan’s livery- 
stable. In another moment he was in the tiny office of his 
mother’s best friend. 

“Here’s Danny Regan, Maddigan,” Clancy was saying quite 
casually. “Here he is, all but his right hand, and I got the camou- 
flage for that in my pocket. I’m teachin’ him a lesson. He’s 
been a bad boy. It’s going to be up to him now whether he'll 
turn out a jailbird or a man.” Clancy released the grip on his 
prisoner. “Could you run over to his house and break the news 
to his mother easy so she wont die of heart disease when she 
sees him.” 

“You betcha,” Maddigan replied as he started for the door, 
“and when we get over with the lesson, I gotta good job for him. 
I was no angel meself when I was a boy.” 


ALF an hour later, Clancy swept through his suite 
to his own sanctum, followed by Maddigan and 
Danny. 

“Gimme that tin box I had out this morning,” the detective 
demanded of’his clerk when they were seated. 

Maddigan fumbled a gold watch-chain heavy enough to hold 
a tug at anchor off Hatteras, tried to smooth out the wrinkles of 
his waistcoat but failed because of the great folds of his alder- 
manic beneath, stroked with grace and deep meditation his dyed 
mustache and finally delivered himself of this opinion: “I seen 
many good acts in my life as a livery-stable man and politician, 
but nothin’, Clancy, nothin’, nothin’, that could equal what you 
done to-day. If you could have seen the joy of that widow 
woman when she got her boy back with only one hand gone, 
with plenty of him left to pin the medal on, Clancy, you would 
have cried tears as big as cobblestones the same as I did, standing 
out in the hall by the kitchen door.” 

Danny said nothing, sitting with impassive face. Clancy 
emptied the tin box on his desk for the second time that day. 

“T want yuh to get all this, Danny,” he began seriously and 
with growing importance. “There’s enough on that little rag of 
a handkerchief to send you up the river for fifteen years, me 
boy.” He relaxed from an extreme judicial air to that of the 
earnest man-hunter that he was. 

“Yes, crooks is, after all, only a lot of Johns,” sighed Mad- 
digan, with admiration shining in his eyes. “Listen, Danny. 
Get it all, boy.” 

“Danny,” resumed the old headquarters man, “that little 
piece of cloth is a handkerchief Rosie McCahan embroidered 
f’r yuh. The night you was in the office of the Williams Ma- 
chinery Company, trying to blow the box, you dropped it. The 
initials on it are D. R., and they might stand for Davy Rose, 
but they don’t. The stuff Rosie used to embroider them was 
bought at the-tittle-notion-store just around the corner from her 
house on a date I got in my records. The handkerchief was a 
Christmas present, and the rest of the silk thread is right here. 
Experts can prove if it’s the same in the handkerchief.” 
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“Gee!” exclaimed Maddigan. 

“When you cut your finger that night and tied up the 2 
with the handkerchief, you left a finger-print on this bit of 
Now, I aint got any other finger-print of yours to com 
with, but I can prove it is the print of the first finger ant 
right hand, because that was the one you patched with 
plaster that night, and all I have to demand at a trial ; 
have you put that one finger-print on a piece of paper belo 
jury. 

“Gee!”—from Maddigan. 

“Yes?” asked Danny, smiling faintly. 

“Yes,” replied Clancy, and on second thought looked j 
Danny’s eyes as if to ask whether he was challenged, 
you think I can pull that on you, son?” His air was Daten 
but a bit sarcastic. 

“M’ right hand’s in your pocket,” Danny reminded him, 


PROFOUND silence enveloped the room, Cla 

jaw dropped. Maddigan thought hard for a mops 

and then began to heave at the waist-line, thes 
chain straining at its fastenings as he endeavored to hold Wl 
the explosion. “Har!” One laugh escaped, and the dam am 
his merriment was broken. “Har! Har!” Danny waited wih 
thin smile still playing about his lips. 

“I never thought of that,” Clancy said slowly when pone 
speech returned to him. He took a fresh grip on himself, 4 
how,” he began once more, “if I can’t prove the finger-prt 
got you on the ownership of the handkerchief, and the eyitg 
that you got a small wound patched on a finger of yours 
hand the night of the attempted robbery. And I got the 
also that you lost that right hand in the war, and the di 
attorney could show a jury in his argument that the chances 
be millions to nothing of some one else having your handker 
in that place that night, marking it with blood from a fing, 
his right hand, and that same night having that finger paid 
up.” 

“Guess you could at that,” agreed Maddigan, wiping his ef 

Clancy thrust the stained handkerchief across the det 
Danny with an ostentation designed to cover his discomil 
“Look it over, Danny, and just give me your word never to 
anything crooked again. There’s nothing in it.” 

With his one hand—the left—Danny spread out the pitt 
soiled cloth and studied it.. 

“Am I right?” asked Clancy. 

“T don’t see no initials on this, and I don’t see no bloodstalt 
nothing but cigarette-stains, and they’re fresh. You can smel 
nicotine on it.” 

“Your eyesight’s bad; maybe the poison gas blinded you’ 
Clancy indulgently as Danny handed back the evidence ® 
case. And now the detective studied the rag before him, at 
broad face whitened, his eyes widened, his fat fingers trem 
beads of perspiration gathered on his forehead, and finaly 
sank back in his chair. 

“Whatsa matter?” whispered Maddigan uneasily. 
stared at him. “Aint yuh got nothin’ on Danny?” 

“I aint got nothin’,” the detective admitted with a catch 
voice. “But I had it this morning when Dopey Eddy comeit 
and nicked me for two hundred and fifty iron men, hima 
to lead me to Danny for said two centuries and a half, as 
showing him the evidence while he sat right there where} 
sitting, Maddigan, mopping his cowshed of a forehead with 
dirty piece of cloth.” : 

“Dopey sold me out, did he?” Danny sprang to bis fee 
face white with rage. “He sold out a man he fought ® 
France, did he?” The blue fire blazed from his eyes. 

“Set down,” urged Clancy wearily. “I thought he ws 
you out, and then I thought I was givin’ you a chance 
you was one of our boys over there, fightin’ f'r the fag 
folks at home; but while I was walkin’ the room tyi§ 
from telling Eddy what a low rat he was, Eddy swe 


dence and drops his own dirty rag in its place. f. 


ADDIGAN’S waist-line disturbance 34 

and his large black mustache reached 

to ear. But he didn’t laugh, for # 

moment Danny spoke. ; 
“Kin I go, then?” he asked, the thin smile a 
thinner lip. a 
A moment Clancy hesitated. Then, pushing Bilte™ 
his desk, he exploded: = 
“Get the hell out 0’ here—both o’ ye!’ 
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** 1am Doctor Wisengood 
And here’s my best advice. 
You'll find this simple wholesome food 
Worth many times the price.” 








Good to “take” 


And doubly good after you. have 
taken it 





The remarkable thing about Campbell’s Tomato Soup is—you 
find it is just as wholesome and health-giving as it is tempting. 

Nature—the wisest old physician of all—‘“‘puts up”’ in the 
fresh vine-ripened tomato appetizing tonic qualities which are 
second to none in their invigorating and health-giving effects. 
And these salutary properties are retained at their best in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Not only retained but heightened— You will find it a wonderful aid in 
made even more valuable and practical building up lowered vitality, restor- 
for your regular use and enjoyment. ing health and energy after illness 

A nourishing food in itself, this and to keep you in good condition 


wholesome soup also enables you, all the time. 

through its toning and strengthen- Serve it as a Cream of Tomato 
ing effect upon digestion, to gain —this is its most inviting form and 
increased nourishment from all the the most nourishing. Always serve 


food you eat. it hot. 


And order it by the dozen or the case so that 
you will never be without it. 


12c a can 
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THE THING ON THE HEARTH 


(Continued from 
page 25) 





of which something awful was sure to 
happen. 

Giovanni wrote a letter to the State 
Department when he learned what had 
happened to Hudson. The Staie Depart- 
ment turned it over to the court at the 
trial. I think it was one of the things that 
influenced the judge in his decision. Still, 
at the time, there seemed no other reason- 
able decision to make. The testimony 
must have appeared incredible; it must 
have appeared fantastic. No man read- 
ing the record could have come to any 
other conclusion about it. Yet it seemed 
impossible—at least, it seemed impossible 
for me—to consider this great vital hulk 
of a man as a monk of one of the oldest 
religious orders in the world. Every com- 
mon, academic conception of such a monk 
he distinctly negatived. He impressed 
me, instead, as possessing the ultimate 
qualities of clever diplomacy—the subtle 
ambassador of some new Oriental power, 
shrewd, suave, accomplished. 

When one read the yellow-backed court- 
record, the sense of old, obscure, mys- 
terious agencies moving in sinister men- 
ace, invisibly, around Hudson could not 
be escaped from. You believed it. Against 
your reason, against all modern experience 
of life, you believed it. 

And yet it could not be true! One 
had to find that verdict or topple over all 
human knowledge—that is, all human 
knowledge as we understand it. The 
judge, cutting short the criminal trial, took 
the only way out of the thing. 

There was one man in the world that 
everybody wished could have been pres- 
ent at the time. That was Sir Henry 
Maine. Maine was chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department of Scotland 
Yard. He had been the English Resident 
in the Northwest provinces on the fron- 
tier of the Shan states. But at the time 
he was in Asia. 


A* soon as Scotland Yard could re- 
lease Sir Henry, it sent him. Hud- 
son’s genius was the common property of 
the world. The American Government 
could not, even with the verdict of a 
trial-court, let Hudson’s death go by under 
the smoke-screen of such a weird, inscru- 
table mystery. 

I was to meet Sir Henry and come here 
with him. But my train into New Eng- 
land was delayed, and when I arrived at 
the station, I found that Maine had gone 
down to have a look at Hudson’s country- 
house, where the thing had happened. 

It was on an isolated forest ridge of 
the Berkshires, no human soul within a 
dozen miles of it—a comfortable stone 
house in the English fashion. There was 
a big drawing-room across one end of it, 
with an immense fireplace framed in black 
marble under a great white panel to the 
ceiling. It had a wide black-marble 
hearth. There is an excellent photograph 
of it in the record, showing the single 
andiron, that mysterious andiron upon 
which the whole tragedy seemed to turn 
as on a hinge. 

Hudson used this drawing-room for a 





workshop. He kept it close-shuttered and 
locked. Not even this big, yellow, servile 
creature who took exclusive care of him 
in the house was allowed to enter, except 
under Hudson’s eye. What he saw in the 
final scenes of the tragedy, he saw look- 
ing in through a crack under the door. 
The earlier things he noticed when he put 
logs on the fire at dark. 

Time is hardly a measure for the ac- 
tivities of the mind. These reflections 
winged by in a scarcely perceptible inter- 
val of it. They have taken me some time 
to write out here, but they crowded past 
while the big Oriental was speaking—in 
the pause between his words. 

“The print,’ he continued, “was the 
first confirmatory evidence, but it was not 
the first indicatory sign. I doubt if the 
Master himself noticed the thing at the be- 
ginning. The seductions of this disaster 
could not have come quickly; and besides 
that, Excellency, the agencies behind the 
material world get a footing in it only with 
continuous pressure. Do not receive a 
wrong impression, Excellency; to the eye 
a thing will suddenly appear, but the in- 
visible pressure will have been for some 
time behind that materialization.” 

He paused. 

“The Master was sunk in his labor, and 
while that enveloped him, the first ad- 
vances of the lure would have gone by 
unnoticed—and the tension of the pres- 
sure. But the day was at hand when 
the Master was receptive. He had got 
his work completed; the formulas, pen- 
ciled out, were on his table. I knew by 
the relaxation. Of all periods this is the 
one which is most dangerous to the human 
spirit.” 

He sat silent for a moment, his big fin- 
gers moving on the arms of the chair. 

“T knew,” he added. Then he went 
on: “But it was the one thing against 
which I could not protect him. The test 
was to be permitted.” 

He made a vague gesture. 

“The Master was indicated—but the 
peril antecedent to his elevation remained. 
. . . . It was to be permitted, and at its 
leisure and in its choice of time.” 

He turned sharply toward me, the folds 
of his face unsteady. 

“Excellency!” he cried. “I would have 
saved the Master, I would have saved him 
with my soul's damnation} but it was not 
permitted. On that first night in the 
Italian’s tent I said all I could.” 

His voice went into a higher note. 

“Twice, for the Master, I have been 
checked and reduced in merit. For that 
bias I was myself incircled. I was in an 
agony of spirit when I knew that the 
thing was beginning to advance, but my 
very will to aid was at the time en- 
vironed.” 

His voice descended. 


E sat motionless, as though the whole 
bulk of him were devitalized, and 
maintained its outline only by the inclos- 
ing frame of the chair. 
“Tt began, Excellency, on an August 
night. There is a chill in these mountains 





at sunset. I had put wood into the fire 
place, and lighted it, and was about thy 


house. The Master, as I have said hai 
worked out his formulas. He was 
leisure. I could not see him, for the a 


was closed, but the odor of his 
caped from the room. It was very silent 
1 was placing the Master’s bed-candle g 
the table in the hall, when J heard his 
a eee You have read it, By 
lency, as the scriveners wrote it down b. 
fore the judge.’ 

He paused. 

“It was an exclamation of surprise, ¢ 
astonishment. Then I heard the Masts 
get up softly and go over to the fireplace 
. . . . Presently he returned. He gota 
new cigar, Excellency, and clipped it a 
lighted it. I could hear the blade of tk 
knife on the fiber of the tobacco, and gf 
course, clearly, the rasp of the match, 4 
moment later I knew that he was in th 
chair again. The odor of ignited tobacy 
returned. It was some time before ther 
was another sound in the room; then su 
denly I heard the Master swear, Hy 
voice was sharp and astonished. Ths 
time, Excellency, he got up swiftly a 
crossed the room to the fireplace. I cou 
hear him distinctly. There was the som 
of one tapping on metal, thumping it, s 
with the fingers.” 

He stopped again, for a brief momen; 
as in reflection. 

“It was then that the Master unlocked 
the door and asked for the liquor.” He 
indicated the court record in my pockel 
“T brought it, a goblet of brandy, wit 
some carbonated water. He drank it dl 
without putting down the glass..... 
His face was strange, Excellency. . 
Then he looked at me. 

“Put a log on the fire,’ he said | 
went in and added wood to the fire att 
came out. 

“The Master remained in the doormy; 
he reéntered when I came out, and clos 
the door behind him. . . . . There was 
long silence after that; then I heard i 
voice, permitted to the devocation, tit 
metallic, offering the barter to the Mas 
It began and ceased because the Mas 
was on his feet and before the firepla 
I heard him swear again, and preset 
return to his place by the table.” 


Cigar es 








































HE big Oriental lifted his face # 
looked out at the sweep of cout 
before the window. 

“The thing went on, Excellency, 
voice offering its lure, and presenlilt 
in brief flashes of materialization, 
the Master endeavoring to seize aiet 
tain the visitations, which ceased instatl 
at his approach to the hearth. 

The man paused. : 

“T knew the Master contended ms 
against the thing; if he would acquit 
session of what it offered, he must @ 
what the creative forces of the 
released to him.” ; 

Again he paused. 

“Toward Semaine he went out of 
house. I could hear him walking 
gravel before the door. He wour 
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The right treatment for skin blemishes 


Nature intended your skin to be flawless 


S YOUR skin fine, soft, attractive? If not, 
find out just why it is marred by blemishes; 
then start immediately to gain the natural 

beauty, the clear, radiant skin that can be yours. 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles tothe blood. They say more often, skin 
blemishes can be traced to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried intothe pores of the skin with dust, 
soot and grime. To clear your skin of blemishes 
caused by this insidious and persistent enemy, 
use regularly the following special treatment : 


To remove skin blemishes 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’ s Facial Soap; then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips ef your fingers in warm water and rub 


Buacxneans ARE A CON- 
FESSION that you are using 
the wrong method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin. A 
Special treatment for this 
trouble is found in the book- 
let wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Rinse very carefully with clear, hot water, 
then with cold. 

In addition to this special treatment, use 
Woodbury’s. regularly in your daily toilet. This 
will make your skin so firm and active that it 
will resist the frequent cause of blemishes. 
Before long your complexion will take on a 
new clearness and freshness. 

Get acake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and 
begin tonight thetreatme nt yourskinneeds. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States and Canada. 
A 25-cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap 
with booklet of famous treatments and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 

Cold Cream for 15 cents 





For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten daysofany Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the book- 
let of treatments, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch”. Or for 15 cents, 
we will send you the treatment 
booklet and samplesof Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1705 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 1705 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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the full length of the house and return. 
The night was clear; there was a chill in 
it, and every sound was audible. 

“That was all, Excellency. The Master 
returned a little later and ascended to his 
bedroom as usual.” 

Then he added: 

“It was when I went in to put wood on 
the fire that I saw the footprint on the 
hearth.” 

There was a force, compelling and vivid, 
in these meager details, the severe sup- 
pression of things, big and tragic. No 
elaboration could have equaled, in effect, 
the virtue of this restraint. 

The man was going on, directly, with 
the story. 

“The following night, Excellency, the 
thing happened. The Master had passed 
the day in the open. He dined with a 
good appetite, like a man in health. And 
there was a change in his demeanor. He 
had the aspect of men who are determined 
to have a thing out at any hazard. 

“After his dinner the Master went into 
the drawing-room and closed the door be- 
hind him. He had not entered the room 
on this day. It had stood locked and 
close-shuttered!” 

The big Oriental paused and made a 
gesture outward with his fingers, as of one 
dismissing an absurdity. 

“No living human being could have 
been concealed in that room. There is 
only the bare floor, the Master’s table 
and the fireplace. The great wood shutters 
were bolted in, as they had stood since 
the Master took the room for a work- 
shop and removed the furniture. The 
door was always locked with that special 
thief-proof lock that the American smiths 
had made for it. No one could have en- 
tered.” 


[* was the report of the experts at the 
trial. They showed by the casing of 
rust on the bolts that the shutters had 
not been moved; the walls, ceiling and 
floor were undisturbed; the throat of the 
chimney was coated evenly with old soot. 
Only the door was possible as an entry, 
and this was always locked except when 
Hudson was himself in the room. And at 
such times the big Oriental never left his 
post in the hall before it. That seemed a 
condition of his mysterious overcare of 
Hudson. 

Everybody thought the trial-court went 
to an excessive care. It scrutinized in 
minute detail every avenue that could pos- 
sibly lead to a solution of the mystery. 
The whole country and every resident 
was inquisitioned. The conclusion was in- 
evitable. There was no human creature 
on that forest crest of the Berkshires but 
Hudson and his servant. 

But one can see why the trial-judge kept 
at the thing; he was seeking an explana- 
tion consistent with the common expe- 
rience of mankind. And when he could 
not find it, he did the only thing he could 
do. He was wrong, as we now know. But 
he had a hold in the dark on the truth— 
not the whole truth by any means; he 
never had a glimmer of that. He never 
had the faintest conception of the big, 
amazing truth. But as I have said, he 
had his fingers on one essential fact. 

The man was going on with a slow, 
precise articulation as though he would 
thereby make a difficult matter clear. 





“The night had fallen swiftly. It was 
incredibly silent. There was no sound 
in the Master’s room, and no light except 
the flicker of the logs smoldering in the 
fireplace. The thin line of it appeared 
faintly along the sill of the door.” 

He paused. 

“The fireplace, Excellency, is at the 
end of the great room, directly opposite 
this door into the hall, before which I al- 
ways sat when the Master was within. 
The fireplace is of black marble with an 
immense black-marble hearth. And the 
gift which I had brought the Master 
stands on one side of the fire, on this 
marble hearth, as though it were a single 
andiron.” 

The man turned back into the heart of 
his story. 

“T knew by the vague sense of pressure 
that the devocations of the thing were 
again on the way. And I began to suffer 
in the spirit for the Master’s safety. In- 
terference, both by act and by the will, 
were denied me. But there is an anxiety 
of spirit, Excellency, that the uncertainty 
of an issue makes intolerable.” 

The man paused. 

“The pressure continued—and the si- 
lence. It was nearly midnight. I could 
not distinguish any act or motion of the 
Master, and in fear I crept over to the 
door and looked in through the crevice 
along the threshold. 

“The Master sat by his table; he was 
straining forward, his hands gripping the 
arms of his chair. His eyes and every 
tense instinct of the man were concen- 
trated on the fireplace. The red light of 
the embers was in the room. I could see 
him clearly, and the table beyond him 
with the calculations; but the fireplace 
seemed strangely out of perspective—it 
extended above me. 

“My gift to the Master, not more than 
four handbreadths in height, including the 
base, stood now like an immense bronze 
on an extended marble slab beside a gigan- 
tic fireplace. This effect of extension put 
the top of the fireplace and the enlarged 
andiron, above its pedestal, out of my 
line of vision. Everything else in the 
chamber, holding its normal dimensions, 
was visible to me. 

“The Master’s face was a little lifted. 
He was looking at the elevated portions 
of the andiron which were invisible to 
me. He did not move. The steady light 
threw half of his face into shadow. But 
in the other half every feature stood out 
sharply as in a delicate etching. It had 
that refined sharpness and distinction 
which immense moments of stress stamp 
on the human face. He did not move, 
and there was no sound. 

“T have said, Excellency, that my angle 
of vision along the crevice of the doorsill 
was sharply cut midway of this now en- 
larged fireplace. From the direction and 
lift of the Master’s face, he was watching 
something above this line and directly 
over the pedestal of the andiron. I 
watched, also, flattening my face against 
the sill, for the thing to appear. 

“And it did appear. 

“A naked foot became slowly visible, 
as though some one were descending with 
extreme care from the elevation of the 
andiron to the great marble hearth, under 
this strange enlargement, now some dis- 
tance below.” 
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Paused, and ‘Jogh, 





Ske big Oriental 
down at me. 

“T knew then, Excellenc r,t ; 
ter was lost! The create aa 
the Spirit suffer no division of mer 
those of the body must be wholly de m4 
I had warned the Master. And ip tral 
Excellency, I turned over with mhy 
to the floor. 

“But there is always ho ‘ 
the certainties of experience gai 
tainties of knowledge. Perhaps the Vas 
ter, even now, sustained in the sir 
would put away the (evocation, 
No, Excellency, I was not misled | 
knew the Master was beyond hope! By 
the will to hope moved me, and I tumej 
back to the crevice at the doorsil]” 

He paused. 

“There was now a delicate odor, every. 
where, faintly, like the blossom of ty 
little bitter apple here in your county, 
The red embers in the fireplace gave; 
steady light; and in the glow of it, oni 
marble hearth, stood the one who hij 
descended from the elevation of th 
andiron.” 

Again the man hesitated, as for an ace 
rate method of expression. 

“In the flesh, Excellency, there ws 
color that would not appear in the ima 
The hair was yellow, and the eyes wr 
blue; and against the black marble of tk 
fireplace the body was  conspicuomiy 
white. But-in every other aspect of be, 
Excellency, the woman was on the hearth 
in the flesh as she is in the clutch of tk 
savage male figure in the image. 

“There is no dress or ornament, as yol 
will recall, Excellency. Not even an arm 
jewel or an anklet, as though the grave 
of the image felt that the inherent beauty 
of his figure could take nothing from thee 
ostentations. The woman’s heavy yellow 
hair was wound around her head, a1 
the image. She shivered a little, fainly, 
like a naked child in an unaccustome 
draught of air, although she stood on th 













































































warm marble hearth and within the mi ca 
glow of the fire. as 
“The voice from the male figure of fre 

image, which I had brought the Mase, 

and which stood as the andiron, now# 
immensely enlarged, was beginning aia 
to speak. The thin metallic sounds seemed Be 
to splinter against the dense silence, 4 = 
it went forward in the ritual prescribed a 
“But the Master had already deci en 
he stood now on the great marble heat : 
with his papers crushed together. 4 ie: 
as I looked on, through the crevice wu Cu 
the doorsill, he put out his free ma bot 
and with his finger touched the wot ban 
ie 





gently. The flesh under his finger yield 
and stooping over, he put the forma 
into the fire.” 








IKE one who has come to the end 

his story, the huge Oriental stop’ 
He remained for some moments 
Then he continued in an even, monotet 
voice: 

“I got up from the floor then, # 
purified myself with water. 
that I went into an upper (Se 
opened the window to the east, ams 
down to write my report to the Ba 
hood. For the thing which 1 B83 
sent to do was. finished.” 3 

He put his hand somewhere into 
loose folds of his Oriental ganmmes 
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brought out a roll of thin vellum like 
onion-skin, painted in Chinese characters. 
It was of immense length, but on account 
of the thinness of the vellum, the roll 
wound on a tiny cylinder of wood was 
not above two inches in thickness. 

“Excellency,” he said, “I have care- 
fully concealed this report through the 
misfortunes that have attended me. It is 
not certain that I shall be able to deliver 
it. Will you give it for me to the jewel- 
merchant Vanderdick, in Amsterdam? He 
will send it to Mahadal in Bombay, and 
it will go north with the caravans.” 

His voice changed into a note of solic- 
itation. 

“You will not fail me, Excellency— 
already for my bias to the Master I am 
reduced in merit.” 

I put the scroll into my pocket and 
went out, for a motorcar had come into 
the park, and I knew that Maine had 


arrived. 

| MET Sir Henry and the superintendent 
in the long corridor; they had been 

looking in at my interview through the 

elevated grating. 

“Maine,” I cried, “the judge was right 
to cut short the criminal trial and issue a 
lunacy warrant. This creature is the 
maddest lunatic in this whole asylum. 
The human mind is capable of any ab- 
surdity.” 


Sir Henry looked at me with a queer 
ironical smile. 

“The judge was wrong,” he said. “The 
creature, as you call him, is as sane as 
any of us.” 

“Then you believe this amazing story?” 
I said. 

“T believe Hudson was found at day- 
light dead on the hearth, with practically 
every bone in his body crushed,” he re- 
plied. 

“Certainly,” I said. “We all know 
that is true. But why was he killed?” 

Again Sir Henry regarded me with his 
ironical smile. 

“Perhaps,” he drawled, “there is some 
explanation in the report in your pocket, 
to the Monastic Head. It’s only a theory, 
you know.” 

He smiled, showing his white, even 
teeth. 

We went into the superintendent’s 
room, and sat down by a smoldering fire 
of coals in the grate. I handed Maine 
the roll of vellum. It was in one of the 
Shan dialects. He read it aloud. With 
the addition of certain formal expressions, 
it contained precisely the Oriental’s tes- 
timony before the court, and no more. 

“Ah!” he said in his curiously inflected 
Oxford voice. 

And he held the scroll out to the heat 
of the fire. The vellum baked slowly, 
and as it baked, the black Chinese char- 


M Agazing 


acters faded out and faint blue ones began 
to appear. 

Maine read the secre in hi 
emotionless drawl: * message in li 

“*The American is destroyed and his 
accursed work’ is destroyed with hi 
Send the news to Bangkok and wane 
Burma. The treasures of India : 
saved.’ ” " 

I cried out in astonishment. 

“An assassin! The creature Was an 
assassin!” 

Sir Henry’s drawl lengthened. 

“It’s Lal Gupta,” he said, “the cleverest 
Oriental in the whole of Asia. The jewel 
traders sent him to watch Hudson, and t 
kill him if he was ever able to get jj 
formulas worked out. They must hay 
paid him an incredible sum.” 

“And that’s why the creature attached 
himself to Hudson!” I said. 

“Surely,” replied Sir Henry, % 
brought that bronze—Romulus “cantying 
off the Sabine woman—and staged th: 
supernatural to work out his plan and tp 
save his life. I knew the bronze ag som 
as I got my eye on it—old Franz Josef 
gave it as a present to Mahadal in Bon. 
bay for matching up some rubies,” 

I swore bitterly. 

“And we took him for a lunatic!” 

“Ah, yes!” replied Sir Henry. “Wht 
was it you said as I came in? ‘The huma 
mind is capable of any absurdity!’” 
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up a squat, blunt-sterned, aged and cranky 
gasoline boat which the owner had called 
a yacht, although it looked more like the 
front half of a tug. It would answer well 
enough for fishing-excursions, however. 

Tommy solemnly charged his wife to 
notify the two men what had happened. 
Horseback-riding along the broad sand- 
beach, especially when the tide was out, 
was one of the recreations which the hotel 
provided for its guests, and Polly often 
indulged in it. She must watch her chance 
and be sure she was not followed,— 
Tommy told her,—then get a horse and 
gallop down to the beach. When she was 
perfectly certain she was not observed, 
she must make her way to the Palm Villa 
and tell the men what had happened. He 
enjoined her to do this just as soon as she 
could find the safe opportunity. He was 
very solemn and insistent about it. Then 
he made an excuse to step into the bath- 
room. 


OW, Tommy’s solemn manner 
and some things he had said 






it up. She knew where he had the bottle 
hidden in the bathroom. She remembered 
it in connection with his solemn air, and 
stepped in and snatched it away from him. 

He pleaded with her to give it back— 
pleaded passionately, with tears in his 
eyes, she facing him, the bottle in her 
hand, ready to dash it on the tile floor if 
he tried to take it by force. He said the 
time was almost up; Slade would be back 
in a minute. Of course the address he 
had given Slade for Sheedy was false. 
Slade would clap handcuffs on him, and 
then there’d never be a show on earth 
for him. He was guilty. Those big banks 
were implacable in such cases. The courts 
sympathized with them. He’d get a long 
prison-term in England, then a long prison- 
term in Russia—those horrible Russian 
prisons! Only she could save him. If 
she loved him, she would give him the 
vial. If she didn’t, it would be she that 
sent him to that terrible living death. 

It was a passionate plea, and she turned 





white; but she always answered, “I wil 
not!” and shut her lips—until they hear 
the rap on the living-room door and she 
thrust the vial into her blouse and they 
stepped out to meet Slade and McMullen 
Undoubtedly they were both much shaken 
and both white. There was an awkwarl 
sort of silence for a minute—for even & 
tectives are human, and the two white 
faces, one of them being that of a han 
some woman, told of a tragedy. The 
Polly spoke to Slade very quietly, asking: 
“When will you take my husband away?” 
And Slade, really embarrassed, sid 
there was no train north until fr 
o’clock next morning. He tried to co 
fort her a bit by remarking that if som 
information Tommy had given him Ws 
true, he would do his best to see tht 
Tommy got off. That didn’t seem tom 
press Polly very much. She stood atl 
thought a minute or so and said 
hotel was full and their suite was com 
fortable, so the detectives might as wel 
stay there while she spent the 
night with a friend on the third 











































particularly impressed Polly. She 
had brains. So she slipped into 
the bathroom after him and 
snatched a vial from his hand be- 
fore he could get it to his lips. He 
was a nervous person. Ever since 
she had known him, he had been 
an indifferent sleeper, at times 
suffering spells of outright insom- 
nia. Some fool doctor had given 
him a sleeping potion—probably 
chloral. Within the last year 
Polly had discovered that he de- 
pended on it a good deal, and she 
had tried vainly to make him give 
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floor. The few things she 0 
for the night she would get out® 
the bedroom if Mr. Slade didi 
object. Mr. Slade didn’t objet 
and so she went back to the 
room and reappeared in 4 
minutes carrying a small han 
Tommy, meanwhile, had 
down in a chair, staring at 
floor and biting his thumb. . 
walked past him over to the 
door, and with her hand oo 
knob, looked over her snot, 






































pretty much as thoug 





and said, “Good BY ‘he 
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It may be a dance or a dinner, a little home 
party among friends or strangers,—he wants 
you to look your best. Yet no matter how ex- 
quisite the gown, how prettily dressed the 
hair, how lovely the hands, a poor complex- 
ion ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to clear 
your skin,—to have a radiant complexion. 

The soothing ingredients of Resinol Soap 





he him proud of i your complexion 


give it just the cleansing and healing quality 
necessary to accomplish this result. Before 
long the skin usually takes on a healthier 
appearance,—rough red spots, excessive oil- 
iness, or other blemishes gradually disappear. 
The extreme purity of Resinol Soap makes it 
most agreeable for general toilet use. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers in 


toilet goods. For free trial write 
Dept. A-33, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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been addressing him in his coffin. When 
she went out, Tommy put his face in his 
hands. There is no doubt he was all cut 
up, and the detectives were sufficiently 
human to feel sorry for him and a good 
deal subdued and mellowed. 


HAT mellowed and sympathetic mood 

continued for three or four hours un- 
til Slade got replies to his telegrams and 
discovered that Tommy had lied to him 
about the whereabouts of Sheedy and 
Grund. Tommy was quite hopeless by 
that time. Admitting frankly that he’d 
lied, he told Slade to go to the devil. 
He thought Polly had thrown him over. 

As I mentioned before, Slade and Jamie- 
son had sat up all the previous night. 
Naturally the idea of some sleep appealed 
to them. They put handcuffs on Tommy 
and left him to McMullen, who was com- 
paratively fresh, and went to bed in the 
only vacant room in the house. McMui- 
len was a good, dogged, methodical sort 
of man, middle-aged and rather fat. He 
turned on all the lights in the living-room, 
took off his shoes and coat and vest, put 
an easy-chair in a good strategical posi- 
tion near one corner of the room, took a 
look at his revolver and settled himself 
down to spend the night as comfortably 
as possible. Tommy talked a good deal in 
the evening—erratically, like a man in a 
state of ill-suppressed agitation—and pres- 
ently flung himself down on a couch near 
the center of the room, his knees cocked 
up, staring at the ceiling. . For a long time 
it was quite still in there, but McMullen 
wasn’t the sort who would go to sleep. 

He had looked at his watch, which 
showed two o’clock. Then McMullen saw 
that the bedroom door was moving very, 
very slowly—opening gradually and with- 
out a sound. He was not at all a jumpy 
person. Silently lowering his feet from 
the chair to which he had hoisted them, 
he just drew his pistol and waited, finger 
on trigger. The door swung further, and 
his round gray eye, sighting along the pis- 
tol-barrel, took in Polly’s tall figure, fully 
dressed except fora hat. Tommy’s eye had 
caught that opening door also, and he was 
sitting up on the couch. Polly stood per- 
fectly still a moment, then said to Mc- 
Mullen: “I thought Mr. Slade would be 
here.” 

McMullen, decidedly ruffled, demanded 
to know how she got in there. Walking 
into the room, and quite ignoring Tommy, 
she said that when she opened her toilet- 
case she saw in it a key to the door be- 
tween the bedroom and the hall—she hav- 
ing dropped in there herself several days 
before. She couldn’t sleep. Her hus- 
band had deceived her, and she meant not 
to see him again; but finally she couldn’t 
leave it that way. Repose was out of the 
question. Something Tommy had said in 
their fifteen-minute talk came into her 
mind. It gave her the idea that Mr. Slade 
wanted very much to know where Sheedy 
and Grund were. She cared nothing 
for Sheedy and Grund, she said; her hus- 
band was the only person she was inter- 
ested in. Finally she got up and dressed 
and slipped down there. She thought 
Tommy might be asleep, and she could get 
a chance to talk to Mr. Slade before it 
was too late. 

By that time she was sitting in front of 
McMullen in the chair where he had 


put his feet, talking very earnestly. 
Tommy had leaped to his feet, startled— 
in fact, half paralyzed, by the drift of 
Polly’s talk. 

Polly went on speaking to McMullen 
earnestly. If she should put him on the 
track of Sheedy and Grund, would he let 
her husband off? What assurances could 
he give her? McMullen was considerably 
excited by that time, seeing the chance 
for a capital stroke at detecting. He told 
Polly that their recommendations to the 
British authorities concerning a person 
who had given valuable information al- 
ways carried great weight. 

“But you can’t do it!” cried Tommy 
to Polly. “It would be infamous. I should 
hate you. I forbid it! A decent street- 
walker wouldn’t do that.” 

Polly looked up at him for the first 
time then and said: “I will do it! I’m sure 
that letter you got Tuesday was from 
Sheedy.” 

Now, it isn’t very polite to talk to a 
handsome, distressed lady with a big black 
gun in your hand. As Tommy was mak- 
ing his outburst, McMullen was modestly 
slipping his gun back in his hip pocket, 
and as Polly ceased speaking to Tommy, 
she threw herself upon the detective like 
a wildcat. When she spoke of a letter 
from Sheedy,—there having been no such 
letter.—Tommy caught on. Handcuffs 
didn’t prevent him from getting a good 
grip on the detective’s windpipe. Of 
course, McMullen was at a great disad- 
vantage for the moment—the two of them 
on top of him in the easy-chair. The ad- 
vantage might not have lasted long, but a 
blond, elephantine person came lumber- 
ing rapidly out of the bedroom with a 
hastily gathered handful of ropes and a 
bath-towel. Polly had ridden to the Palm 
Villa and brought Grund back with her. 
They gagged and bound the detective, 
picked up a few belongings and filed. 


OW, Dennis Sheedy was really a sick 
man. Grund and the negro whom 
they had brought down from Tampa had 
been trying to nurse him back to sufficient 
health to stand traveling. The negro could 
cook and run the decrepit gasoline boat. 
It was half-past two when Polly, Tommy 
and Grund left the hotel. As the morn- 
ing train went at five, it would be only 
two hours, with the best of luck, until the 
hue and cry was raised, and not a great 
deal longer down there until daylight. 
Grund proposed that they should board 
the boat and make for lower Mexico— 
desperate, considering the boat and all the 
other circumstances, but no more des- 
perate than their situation. He also pro- 
posed that they should leave Polly behind 
— judging that she would far better trust to 
her wits and appearance in Florida than 
to the Gulf of Mexico in their craft, with 
revenue cutters on the lookout and a warn- 
ing sent wherever telegraph-wires ran. 
The dock at which their boat lay was a 
plank platform perhaps twenty feet 
square, roofed over and sided halfway up, 
and connected with the shore by a plank 
walk two hundred feet long or so, three 
feet above the water at high tide. It was 
used by fishermen and as a rude freight 
depot by small craft that plied the coast. 
There were some fish-nets on it, and half 
a dozen barrels, and a pile of heavy gun- 
ny-sacks containing fertilizer. Grund and 
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the negro had brought out th 
provisions from Palm Villa, the — 7 
dispensable articles of personal ba > 
and all the utensils they could find thy 
would hold water. Grund had left the 
villa about one o’clock, to join Polly ; 
the hotel grounds, instructing the - - 
to get everything aboard the boat and te 
ready to start. 

It was a little after three o'clock w 
he and Polly and Tommy a» 
dock; but the stuff had not been Dut on 
the boat—seemed to be lying around the 
dock just as when Grund left two hours 
before. It looked as though the neem 
had deserted; Grund cursed him. With. 
out losing any time, however, he gave 
Polly a file out of the boat to cut Tom. 
my’s handcuffs off with, and went back tp 
the cottage to get Sheedy, whom he would 
have to carry. He hoped to find the negr 
at the cottage too. . 

Polly went to work on the handcufis~ 
also on Tommy. She pointed out the des. 
perate nature of Grund’s venture—a poor 
boat, a sick man, a hue and cry after them 
with every considerable port warned, If 
they made Yucatan, they would probably 
find a detective on the dock waiting for 
them. She pointed to the little sailboat 
riding the still water at their feet. He 
and she could commandeer that, take a 
day’s provisions and water and drop down 
the coast to some obscure nook. Such 
little craft, with fishermen and camper, 
were always about. They had mony 
enough and could lie snug all winter, then 
get away. It was a far better chance 
than the launch with Sheedy and Grund. 

But Tommy had his professional honor 
and his masculine honor. Both would 
have bound him to his pals in any case; 
and just now hadn’t Grund risked every- 
thing to rescue him from the hotel? Even 
if the negro turned up,—which seemed 
unlikely,—they would be short-handed 
enough. Dangerous? That was all the 
more reason why. he shouldn't ditch them. 
He was handy with machinery, which 
Grund wasn’t. He must go with them. 

The negro was not at the cottage. Un- 
doubtedly, on second thought, he’d found 
no stomach for a voyage across the Gulf 
of Mexico in that boat. 


T length—carrying emaciated Dennis 
Sheedy, wrapped in a blanket and 
with just about strength enough to hold 
the lantern which Grund put into his hand 
—Grund came lumbering out to the dock. 
He found Polly standing at the farther 
edge of it, with her hands clasped, peng 
down at the dusky water. She told him 
Tommy had jumped into the water ther, 
handcuffs and all, fifteen minutes before 
He wiped his brow and muttered that # 
was too bad, and then muttered a cult 
at things in general, and confessed 
Polly that Tommy had several tims 
told him he would commit suicide if # 
came to a pinch. ‘ 
There was no time for an indulgence# 
sentiment, however. Daylight and Sia 
were not far off. Having disposed st 
Dennis Sheedy as comfortably as possible 
in the tiny cabin, they silently threw 
provisions and baggage on the boat. 
big Grund went down into the pit, cram 
up the cranky engine and put to seas 
gle-handed. ; 
Polly watched him chug off into 
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OW many times have you 

longed for filmier curtains 

and more colorful cretonnes with- 

out daring to buy them? You were 
| afraid they would not launder. 


But now you know your fragile 
curtains, your exquisite linens can be kept 


lovely and fresh with Lux. 


Lux comes in wonderful, delicate white 
flakes— pure and transparent. You whisk 
them into the richest, sudsiest lather, that 
loosens all the dirt—leaves the finest fabric 
clean and new—not a color dimmed, not a 
fibre weakened in any way. 


To Wash Blankets 
Whisk Lux to a lather in Aot 
water, 2 tablespoonfuls to a gal- 
lon. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Do not rub, Squeeze 
the suds through. Rinse in 3 
lukewarm waters, dissolving 
= Lux in the last. Use a 
ose wringer; never twi 
in the oe oe 





Copyrig ited, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 


Cretonnes, curtains, blankets 


Lqundered actually like new 


your softest blankets over and over again, and 
still have them light and woolly. 

With Lux, there is not a tiny particle of solid 
soap to stick to the soft woolen and injure it. 
Not a bit of rubbing to mat and shrink it. 


Use Lux on your finest blankets, your 
richest cretonnes! Tumble your daintiest 
things—embroidered pillow-slips, doilies — 
even lamp shades—into the Lux suds. See 
how easily you can keep your loveliest things 
like new. 

Lux won't hurt anything pure water alone 
won't injure. 

Get Lux from your grocer, 


Li druggist or department store.— 
ight and fluffy blankets Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
With Lux you can wash Mass. 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 


Silk and colored curtains 
Whisk Lux to a lather in Aot 
water, a tablespoonful to a gal- 
lon. Add cold water till luke- 
warm, Wash quickly. Do not 
rub, Rinsein 3 lukewarm waters. 
Dry in the shade. 


For white curtains, not 
silk — Soak an hour in cold 
water, Wash in hot suds, Rinse 
in 3 hot waters, Dry in the sun. 
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dark, then dug Tommy up, half suffocated, 
from a heap of fertilizer-bags that she had 
thrown on top of him, he being still hand- 
cuffed. She dragged him down to the 
little sailboat and put to sea herself. After 
daylight she ran into a jungly little cove 
in an uninhabited key and finished filing 
off his handcuffs. They kept under cover 
down there for some five weeks, and then 
got North with no trouble. By that time 
the detectives had pretty definitely crossed 
Tommy Cole off their books. Slade very 
soon found out about Palm Villa and got 
hold of the negro, from whom he learned 
of the hasty preparations for departure 
the night of the escape—also all about the 
cuality of the boat and what stock of pro- 
visions and water she carried. Of course 
they gave chase and notified the coast 
from Key West clear around to Yucatan. 
But a storm came up that night, and no 
trace of the boat was ever found. The 
detectives concluded that it foundered 
with Sheedy, Grund, Cole and Polly on 
board. 


FN pus Tommy and Polly lived happily 
ever afterwards? Well, no. Tommy 
was very amiable and boyish and irre- 
sponsible. He had lied to her about his 
connection with Sheedy, lied to her about 
his sleeping-potion that he couldn’t give 
up. Not that two particular lies would 


have mattered, only they illustrated his 
character—instable, irresponsible, weak. 
The suicide business shocked her—not as 
a defect in morals, but as a defect in 
courage. Probably not many women 
would have had the nerve and wit to un- 
dertake that rescue at the Florida hotel. 
He didn’t understand it—thought she 
meant to betray his pals—and said some- 
thing about a streetwalker that stung. He 
wouldn’t desert Sheedy and Grund. Prob- 
ably she understood that that was because 
he didn’t dare—could face the idea of her 
reprobation, but not the idea of their rep- 
robation. She pushed him over and threw 
some gunny-sacks on top of him. But she 
knew well enough that he could have got 
out from under those gunny-sacks and 
joined his pals if he had really exerted 
himself. Weak, you see—instable, noth- 
ing solid to tie to. So she got him up 
North safely, gave him most of the money 
they had left—and bade him adieu, going 
West herself. 

In a certain Western city, at that time, 
lived a man of some local, or regional, 
note. He was engaged in the horse-racing 
line. His name was an uncommon one. 
I used to hear it occasionally, or come 
across it on the sporting page. Then with 
the gradual decline of horse-racing it faded 
out of my ken. 

Twenty years after the Florida episode, 
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on the veranda of a brand-new cogil 
club near an almost brand-new tows 
California, I was introduced to g% 
heavy but eminently well-preserved ga 
tleman of sixty or thereabouts, He im 
pressed me as a substantial character iu 
was a comfortably substantial citizen § : 
the banker’s point of view, having 
prosperously engaged in some real-estate 
developments thereabouts. 
, I was struck by his unusual name haye 
ing a good memory for such matters and 
wondered if he might be the former hors 
race man. We stood talking a few min 
utes in the shifting group on the veranda* 
then his gray eyes twinkled, as when sOMe. 
thing agreeable comes into one’s mind and 
he was rumbling: “My wife!” 1 tums 
a bit to acknowledge the introduction, aul 
there was Polly—rather stouter, beyond 
doubt, and with some silver threads shou 
ing under the brim of her hat, but alma 
handsomer and more vivid than ever. § 
looked at her husband, and said: “We am 
old friends.” z 
It was the former race-horse man, 9 
had been married to him fifteen yea 
They had two children and had mage 
their way and place in the new countrys 
good citizens, both of them. She told 
the Florida story and the sequel, 
when she died last year,—far too soon, 
a brave soul passed. q 
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some place, and that it is supposed to be 
proper and good. You might try it for 
a year—then you'll probably be wanting 
Paris. In another year I may feel old 
enough to chaperon you.” 

After breakfast they went through the 
house, planning where Ruth should -es- 
tablish herself, finally deciding on two 
rooms on the fourth floor, because one 
of them had a skylight and could be used 
as a studio, where Ruth could work un- 
disturbed. 

The next few days were spent in buy- 
ing furniture, in having the rooms re- 
decorated and in becoming familiar with 
New York. Ruth was determined not 
to be impressed by anything, a determina- 
tion that led Gloria Mayfield to suspect 
that her niece was of phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, and to wonder why she wanted to 
be an: artist. Only the quiet sense of 
humor that Ruth displayed at rare inter- 
vals encouraged her to believe that having 
her niece with her might not be a bad 
arrangement. 

Ruth on her part discovered that her 
Aunt Gloria had a wide and varied circle 
of friends and no particularly well-defined 
scheme of existence. And she discovered 
a little of Gloria Mayfield’s past, the past 
that had been so shrouded in mystery in 
her mother’s house. It was when Ruth 
had made a remark about her aunt’s liv- 
ing alone in such a large house. 

“Ves, it is large; but what am I to do?” 
said Gloria. “My second husband wished 
it on me, and my third was kind enough 
to settle enough income on me to pay 
the taxes; and there you are. Of course, 
I could let it to some one else, but it’s 
nice to have a lot of room.” 


Ruth could not disguise her shock. 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” asked Gloria, 
smiling cheerfully. 

“T didn’t know you'd been married at 
all,” said Ruth. 

_ “Only once, really—the others were al- 
most too casual. I supposed your mother 
had told you.” 

“Did they die?” asked Ruth. 

“Not to my knowledge—I never killed 
any of them,” said Gloria. 

And Ruth put this conversation away 
in the back of her brain for future refer- 
ence, along with several dozen other 
things that she didn’t exactly understand. 


CHAPTER II 


UTH would have liked a scholar- 

ship—not because she could not 

easily afford the small fees at the 
Art Students’ League, but because a 
scholarship would have meant that she 
had unusual talent; but she didn’t get 
one. No one seemed particularly inter- 
ested in her work. The woman who en- 
rolled her in the League was as casual 
as a clerk in a hotel. 

The manner of the clerk and the 
grandeur of the Fine Arts Building pro- 
duced a feeling of insignificance in Ruth 
that was far from pleasant. She engaged 
her locker for the year, and when she 
was led to it to put her board and paints 
away, and saw the rows upon rows of other 
lockers, she felt even smaller. 

She had enrolled for the morning class 
in portrait painting from nine to twelve- 
thirty and the afternoon class in life- 
drawing, and she would attend the Friday 


afternoon lectures on anatomy. 
began at four-thirty, after the fintd@ 
November, so she could go direct fom 
her life-class to the lecture. She would 
have liked to attend some of the evening 
classes, too, but Gloria had suggested tht 
she wait a bit. 

Afterward Ruth was glad that she hid 
not enrolled in any of the even 
classes. She usually returned to i& 
house on Gramercy Square about it 
o’clock in the afternoon, just will 
Gloria’s day seemed properly to be te 
gun, and there were always people ther 
who interested Ruth, though she toot 
little part in the chatter. 

Most of the conversation was ult 
meaningless to her, but there was om 
man, one of the few who did not chang 
in the ever-changing group, who ine 
ested her intensely. She gathered that le 
was a playwright and that he had wk 
ten the book and lyrics for a musical com 
edy that was to have its New ¥ 
premiére soon. One of the other ma 
called him a show-doctor, and said thi! 
he had written lines into over half i 
shows on Broadway. 

All of the other people seemed 
think him “terribly clever,” but Ru 
didn’t understand all of the things 
which they laughed. They were aw 
begging him to sing his latest songs 
he never demurred, though anyone & 
tell with half an ear that he hadalt 
voice at all. He sang in a queer, GS 
ing voice with a curious appealing now 
it. 4 . . ” 
“Do you really like his singing’ 
once asked Gloria. 


“His voice, you mean?” Gloria looks 
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INCE Armand’s has been introduced, it is 

whispered that Vanity Cases have been cast 

aside! As one dainty little miss expresses it, 
“Why carry one? I powder with Armand’s in the 
morning, and even after I've shopped or driven the 
car I don't have to powder again!’ 
You just can’t shake Armand’s off. Once you've 
powdered with Armand’s it’s there to stay through 
sticky, humid weather or breezy blowy days. 
Then, it’s invisible. Soft and fine as a gossamer 
veil, it blends with the tones of your skin whether 
you're dark or fair. 


When you bathe your face, the dust of the day is re- 
moved with the powder, leaving your skin fresh and the 
pores unclogged. 


In its Frenchy little Pink-and-White Boxes, Armand’s 
comes for as little as 50c, and in silken gift boxes for as 
much as ten dollars. In all tints and rare fragrances. 
Armand’s Cold Cream Powder in the little Pink-and- 
White Hat Box is $1.00. 

You can get Armand’s wherever the better toilet requisites 
are sold. For a Vanity Case of Armand’s Powder send 
10c and your dealer’s name. The Armand Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Since May 29, 1916, the genuineness ofeach and every packageof Armand’s 


Powder is assured by the following trade-marks—Louis XVI Silhouette 
Medallion; Armand Signature; and red and white check blue stripe design. 


} ARMAND’ COMPLEXION POWDER 
In The LATTLE: PINK:-& WHITE:BOXES 
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THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Dorothy, whose birthday is to-morrow, dings nearly every day of their lives arew pe 
dreams that the fairies bring a big Jell-O dering why they ever did it. For a 
dessert for her party, and wakes to find it It is hardly necessary to say that - ed 
true. woman, even if she cannot cook, can maket® over bi 

At any rate, the dessert is there when | Jell-O into as fine desserts and salads a4 .. a 
dinner time comes. cook can make. struggle 

During the long months The new Jell-O BR ber nany 
when many popular dain- tells how to make the hey p 
ties were given up because IE. L L- the easy Jell-O way,” merry bi 
they required too much cuts out work and WH i.n.") 
sugar or something else and most of the exe wih = 
that the soldiers needed, A copy 2 IB She wore 
simple Jell-O desserts and salads, made of | of the book will be mailed free / VB nc, } 
Jell-O alone, or Jell-O and fruit, or Jell-O and | to any woman who will send us LAB tom betwe 
vegetables, came to be more than ever be- | her name and address. ind jos Fars 
fore regarded as essentials in most American Jell-O is put up in six pure “jy g& “tions and 
homes. | fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 

The different fruit flavors are so good | berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
and the variety of delightful dishes that can | Chocolate, and sold 2 for 25 cts. 
be made from them is so great that women 
who have made and served pies or pud- | 
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) her with the little frown between 
gl eon the amused twist to her 
mouth that Ruth often observed when 
ber aunt was explaining things to her. 
“Of course not; it’s not his voice—it’s 
his songs. He’s the cleverest song-writer 
in New York, and he’s already written 
two fairly successful plays. He's young, 


W. 
yi be? I thought he must be thirty 
ig 
a Open Gloria laughed outright. 

“He is about thirty, but that isn’t old. 
He’s a funny old dear. Don’t you think 

r ” 

Yes,” admitted Ruth. 

— that is—” 

“I know what you mean; but you see 
man like Terry Riordan doesn’t have 
tp keep his trousers pressed. No other 
man is worth listening to while Terry 
in the room.” 
® Ruth decided that she would pay par- 
Weular attention to Terry Riordan the 
Text time she met him. 


“He dresses 


R opportunity came next day. She 

had gone out to lunch and had been 
a little late at life-class in consequence, 
and had to stand up at an easel in the 
back instead of sitting among the more 
fortunate ones in the front rows, where 
eatly arrival had usually placed her. The 
Model was a man—“Krakowski, the 
wrestler,” one of the girls had whispered 
to her. 

Ruth could not control a little gasp 
of admiration when he stepped on the 
model-throne. He looked like a statue, 
with his shining, smooth-muscled body, 
and he stood almost as still. It was sev- 
eral minutes before Ruth could get the 
proper impersonal attitude toward him. 
Most of the models had quite uninter- 
esting faces, but Krakowski had a face 
almost as handsome as his body, and 
there was a half-smile on his lips as if 
he were secretly amused at the students. 
For @ second Ruth saw them through 
his eyes—thin, earnest-eyed girls, dressed 
in “arty” garments, squinting at him 
over big drawing-boards as if the fate 
of nations depended on their work, 
and well-dressed dabblers, and shabby 
strugglers after beauty. 

The girl next her had a scholarship; 
her name was Dorothy Winslow, and she 
was a pretty, wide-mouthed girl with a 
shock of corn-colored bobbed hair and 
metry blue eyes. Out of the corner of 
her eye Ruth watched her work. She had 
large, beautiful hands, and the ends of 

ft slim fingers were always smudged 
with charcoal or blotted up with paint. 
he wore a painting-smock of purple and 
green. Ruth was tremendously im- 
pressed, but tried not to be. She was 
tom between a desire to dress in the 
same manner and a determination to 
consider herself superior to such affec- 
tations and remain smug in the conscious- 
ness of her conventional dress. Still, she 

wonder how she would look with 
Wi heir bobbed. How fast Dorothy 
inslow worked! Never mind—she must 
be jealous. 
Was time to rest. The model left 
tp ae and immediately the stu- 
eit their drawing-boards to talk. 
inslow leaned *over Ruth’s 


Ue] 
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“That’s really awfully nice, the way 
you've got that line.” She pointed with 
one long, slim charcoal-smudged finger. 

“Do you think so? Thank you,” said 
Ruth. 

“Krakowski’s lovely to work from, any- 
way. I'd love to paint him. He’s got 
such an interesting face.” 

“Yes—it distracted me from my work 
a little,’ admitted Ruth. “Why, you’ve 
almost got a finished sketch,” she con- 
tinued, looking at Dorothy’s board. 

“I always work fast,” admitted 
Dorothy. “But I'll do it all over again a 
dozen times before the week is finished.” 

“I wonder how she happened to take 
up art,” said Ruth, nodding toward the 
board back of the fat lady with the 
dyed hair. 

“Oh, she—she’s just one of the per- 
petual students; they say she’s been 
coming here for ten years—didn’t they 
have any perpetual students where you 
came from? But perhaps this is your 
first year?” 

“No, I studied a year in the Indian- 
apolis Art School, but we didn’t have any 
perpetual art students. Is the one with 
gray hair a perpetual student too?” 

“Yes; we had one—a man, too—in 
San Francisco, where I came from.” 

“How do they live?” asked Ruth. 

“Dear Lord, as well ask me why is an 
art student as how does one live! How 
do any of us live, except of course the 
lucky ones with an allowance from 
home?” 

All the time she was talking, Dorothy 
Winslow was moving her hands,’ defying 
all the laws of physiology by bending 
her long fingers back over the tops of 
them, and by throwing one white thumb 
out of joint. 

The model had reappeared and they 
went back to their boards, but after 
class Ruth found that Dorothy Winslow 
was walking by her side toward Fifth 
Avenue. 

“Do 
Dorothy. 

“Yes,” admitted Ruth. She was really 
much interested in Dorothy, but she 
was a bit afraid that the girl would 
attract attention on the street. She now 
had a vivid blue tam with a yellow tas- 
sel on her fluffy hair. 

“How do you go?” 

“On the bus,” said Ruth. 

“So do I, when I can afford it; when 
I can’t, I walk, but I guess I can spend 
the dime to-day. I got some fashion- 
work to do last week.” 

“Fashions?” Ruth could not keep the 
scorn out of her voice. 

“Oh, I know how you feel about that, 
but one can’t become Whistler or Sar- 
gent all in a day; and paint and Miche- 
let paper and canvas cost money.” 

“You must be awfully clever to be able 
to earn money with your work already,” 
admitted Ruth, a bit ashamed of her- 
self. 

“T have talent,” admitted Dorothy; 
“but then, so many people have talent.” 
I’ve got an idea that work counts a whole 
lot more than talent, but of course that’s 
an awfully practical, inartistic idea—only 
I can’t help it. I had to come to New 
York, and I couldn’t come without a 
scholarship; so J worked and got it.” 


you go downtown?” asked 
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Before they parted at Twentieth Street, 
Ruth had promised to go to an exhibition 
with Dorothy on the following Saturday. 


C,ORIA had given Ruth a latchkey, 
“4 and she went inta the house on 
Gramercy Square without ringing the bell. 
She expected to hear her aunt’s voice, 
but instead a man’s voice called out: 

“That you, Gloria?” 

She answered by walking into the draw- 
ing-room, disappointed at not finding, 
Gloria there. 

“Where is Gloria?” 

They both said it at once, and then 
they both laughed. Terry Riordan was 
very appealing when he laughed. He 
had risen at her entrance, and was stand- 
ing, loose-limbed yet somehow graceful 
in his formless tweeds. 

“I’ve been waiting at least an hour for 
her, though it was obvious that George 
didn’t want me here. He quite over- 
powered me with big words and proper 
English to explain why he thought my 
waiting quite uncalled for.” 

“He’s like that; but Gloria is sure to 
come if you wait long enough,” said Ruth, 
sinking wearily into a chair and dropping 
her sketches beside her on the floor. 

“Even if she doesn’t, I couldn’t find a 
more comfortable place than this to loaf. 
I’m too nervous to be anywhere else in 
comfort. The show opens to-night. It 
was all right at the tryout in Stamford, 
but that doesn’t mean much. I want a 
cigarette, and George frightened me so 
that I didn’t dare ask him where they 
are.” 

“Frightened? You, Mr. Riordan?” 

“There, you looked like Gloria then. 
You are relatives, of course, same name 
and everything, but I never noticed any 
resemblance before. Suppose you must 
be distant relatives.” 

“Gloria says we must be very distant 
relatives in order to be close friends,” 
said Ruth, dodging the invitation to tell 
the extent of her relationship to Gloria. 
“As for the cigarettes, there should be 
some in the blue Ming jar over there.” 

“Thanks; I suppose I could have found 
it myself, but I was actually afraid to 
look around. George gave me such a 
wicked look—he did indeed,” said Terry. 
“What a wonderful woman Gloria May- 
field is!” he continued as he lighted a 
cigarette. 

“T know,” said Ruth. 
she has so many friends.” 

“Everyone loves Gloria,” 
Terry. 

“You love her?” asked Ruth. She felt 
that this man was confiding in her. She 
wondered if he had proposed to Gloria 
and if his suit was hopeless. She felt 
sorry for him, but even while she sym- 
pathized, she could not keep the three 
husbands out of her mind. Three hus- 
bands were rather overwhelming, but 
four! 

“T should say I do love Gloria. Why, 
she lets me read everything I’ve written, 
and always applauds. That’s one of the 
things I came for to-day. I’ve written 
that number for Dolly Derwent. Want 
to hear it?” 

“Yes, please; I’d love to hear it.” 

“Got to tell some one,” said Terry; and 
without waiting for further encourage- 


“No wonder 


continued 
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ment, he began singing in his queer, 
plaintive voice that made his words sound 
even more nonsensical than they were, 
a song the refrain of which was: 

Any judge can recognize, 

A perfect lady by her eyes, 

And they aint got nothing, they aint 

got nothing, 

They aint got nothing on me.’ 

“Do you think that'll get across? You 
know Dolly Derwent. Don’t you think 
that will suit her?” 

Now, Ruth had never seen Dolly Der- 
went; and looking at Terry Riordan, she 
suddenly decided to drop pretense. 

“I’ve never seen her,” she admitted, 
“and while I suppose your songs are 
awfully clever and funny, I don’t know 
anything about the stage, and half the 
time I don’t know what you’re all talk- 
ing about. You see, I haven’t been in 
New York long, and I spend most of 
my time at the Art Students’ League, and 
I’m afraid I’m not much good as a critic.” 

“T say, there’s an idea for a number— 
chorus of art-students in smocks and ar- 
tists’ caps, and a girl with an awfully 
good figure on a model-throne—no, that’s 
been used. Still, there ought to be some 
sort of an original variation of the theme.” 
He took out his notebook and wrote some- 
thing in it. 

“Shall I bring tea, Miss Ruth?” 

George was standing in the doorway, 
having appeared suddenly from nowhere. 

“Yes, thank you, George. —Perhaps 
if we go on just as if we weren’t waiting 
for Gloria, she’ll come,” she added, to 
Terry. 

“I’d forgotten we were waiting for her,” 
said Terry. “Do you know, I think that 
nigger is jealous of me,—you know, as 
dogs are sometimes jealous of their mis- 
tresses’ friends,—and he’s only being civil 
now because I’m talking to you instead 
of Gloria. Some day he’s going to put 
something in my highball.” 

“What a terrible thing to say!” said 
Ruth. “I’m sure George is perfectly 
harmless. It’s only that he doesn’t talk 
like other negroes.” 

“Don’t call him a negro!” exclaimed 
Terry, pretending to be shocked. “Hasn’t 
Gloria told you that he is a Hindu? Half- 
caste, I imagine, and he came from some 
weird place; and I heartily wish he’d re- 
turn to it.” 

A Hindu—that explained George’s 
appearance, but it made him more puz- 
zling as a servant than before. He was 
not like the imaginations of Hindus 
that her reading had built up, but per- 
haps as Terry said, he was a half-caste. 
Terry’s words, for the moment, surprised 
her out of speech. 


LORIA came in, filling the room with 
cold outer air mingled with the odor 
of the violets pinned on her sables. 
“Just look who’s here,” she said, hold- 
ing a small, plump, frizzled, blonde woman 
of about forty in front of her. “Billie 
Irwin—she came over from London with 
the unfortunate ‘Love at First Sight’ 
company, and here she is with no more 
engagement than a trapeze performer 
with a broken leg. You know her, don’t 
you, Terry? Well, anyway, you know 
her now; and this is Ruth Mayfield, not 
in the profession; an artist of a different 
kind.” 


“How murmured Billie 
Irwin. 


“Tea? 


interesting!” 


Take it away, George; we don’t 
want tea. I want dinner just as soon as 
Amy can get it. We're all going to see 
the opening of ‘Three Merry Men.’ You 
thought I was going to fail you, didn’t 
you, Terry? But we’re not; we'll all be 
there. And George, do get a room ready 
for Miss Irwin. She’s going to stay a 
few days with me.” 

“She means a few months,” whispered 
Terry to Ruth, thereby establishing be- 
tween them a secret confidence. 

That night Ruth got a new impression 
of Terry Riordan. He did not stay to 
dinner, though Gloria asked him, but he 
met them at the theater. Everyone 
seemed to know him, and treated him as 
quite an important person. It was her 
first experience of a first night, and she 
got the impression that these people were 
waiting through the acts for the inter- 
missions, instead of waiting through the 
intermissions for the acts. Terry wasn’t 
in their box; he had a seat in the back 
of the theater with Philip Noel, who had 
written the music; but he slipped in and 
out during the evening to chat and to 
hear words of praise. 

“How do you think it’s going?” Gloria 
asked him when he returned to their 
box after the first intermission. 

“Badly, I’m afraid; I met several 
of the newspaper men out there, and 
they seemed to like it. If the critics like 
it, it’s almost sure to close in three weeks,” 
said Terry. 

They chatted on, commenting on the 
people on the stage, until Ruth lost all 
sense of illusion. They took away from 
her the fairyland sense that had formerly 
made the theater a joy, and as yet she 
had not acquired the knowledge of stage- 
craft that gives the stage a stronger fas- 
cination for theatrical folk than for the 
people who have never seen it in any 
way except from “out front.” 

Terry Riordan had not spoken to Ruth 
since their arrival, when he had _ pre- 
tended to be quite overcome with the 
grandeur of her gown. She was glad 
that he didn’t talk to her very much, 
for she blushed whenever he spoke to 
her. She had blushed when he spoke 
about her frock, and old John Courtney 
had commented on it in his absurd ex- 
aggerated manner. 

John Courtney was another 
admirers. 

“The best actress in New York,” he 
whispered to Ruth. “But she hasn’t had 
an engagement for three years. She wont 
take anything but leads, and there isn’t 
a man who dares play opposite her. It’s 
not alone that she’s so tall—though no 
man likes to play opposite a woman from 
one to five inches taller than he; it’s her 
personality. She fills the stage. The 
other players are just background.” 

Later even John Courtney seemed to 
forget the existence of Ruth, and she 
sat back in the crowded box in the 
crowded theater quite alone. She could 
not even watch the stage, for they had 
reduced the people on it to a group of 
ordinary individuals working at their 
trade. She had a little sketch-pad and a 
pencil with her, and began making cari- 
catures of the principals. She became 
absorbed in this and forgot to feel alone. 


of Gloria’s 
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“That nose is wonderful, and that’ 
just her trick with her hands, I didnt 
know you were a cartoonist.” ; 

It was Terry Riordan looking over her 
shoulder. She had not known he 
in the box. pe 

“I’m not a cartoonist,” she said mak 
an effort to hide her sketch-pad, “T was 
only doing it for fun.” 

He had taken the sketches from her 
and was looking at her in puzzled Won- 
der. 

“Do you mean to say you don't want 
to do this sort of thing—that you op. 
sider it beneath your talent?” ~ 

“It doesn’t interest me.” She spoke 
with as much dignity as she could muster 
For a moment he looked troubled: the 
his irresistible smile came. 

“Never mind—I understand,” he gid 
“Ten years ago I intended to be a modem 
Shakespeare—and just sce the awful en 
to which I’ve come.” 

Just then the curtain went up, and ge 
did not notice that he had not retumel 
her sketches. 


P to this time Gloria had been th 

gayest person there—so gay that Ruth 
thought that she had forgotten her exis 
ence. She was in the chair in front of 
Ruth, and had apparently been absorhel 
in the play and the conversation of th 
people with her. Suddenly she rose a 
left the box, pausing just long enowh 
to whisper in Ruth’s ear: “I’m goim 
home; Billie will explain.” 

The others in the box didn’t seem t 
notice. Perhaps they thought Gloria hal 
gone back-stage to see some friend am 
would return. It was only when the fml 
curtain fell and Terry came back to at 
them to go to supper that her absent 
was explained. 

“Where’s Gloria?” he asked. 

“Gone home,” said Billie. “She asked 
me to explain to you that she had 

“I think if you'll help me finda @ 
I'll go home to Gloria,” said Ruth. 

“You too?” Terry looked at her ® 
proachfully. 

“I'd rather, if you don’t mind.” 
“We can’t allow you to go alone 
shall be most happy,” said John Cout 
ney. ; 
“No indeed, I know that you dat 
want to miss a word of what they # 
about Terry’s play, and I'd rather # 
alone. The others would never fom 

me for taking you away.” 

After that it was easy for her 08 
away into the darkness and seclusia 
a cab. She wanted to get away ® 
Terry Riordan and his success © 
thought she was escaping for the # 
reason that Gloria had run away” 
Gloria could not be as unhappy 455%. 
Gloria had had her success. Temy 7 
dan knew that Gloria was a great ae 
but he didn’t know that she, : 
field, was a great painter, at leas 
tential great painter. And by 
she had won her success, Terty MY 
be married to Gloria. After all, nae 
had never held any place m uth’s ? 
She didn’t want to marry. 
to be a great — One must 
some sacrifices for that. 

The cab turned into the greta 
Gramercy Square. A soft mista® 
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Wind-Shield and 
F; TEC  Travel-Bag 


To those who respond promptly to this 
advertisement, we will send with the out- 
fit, Absolutely Free, a Combination Wind- 
Shield and Sunshade and Travel-Bag. This 
article is made to fit over all, or any part, 
of the Cariole. 


It shields the child from rain, sun-glare, or 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend 
more time in the open. It also serves as a Travel- 
Bag—see illustration—and makes it an easy mat- 
ter for the Cariole to go with Baby on vacations, 
Many Carioles have traveled around the world in 
this convenient way. 





Wind-Shield Attached 








Monthly, 
Chanttly, Send us $19.50. 


The Ba 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a 
luxury. It saves money because it makes unnec- 
essary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. 
It cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will 
serve as a crib until he is old enough to sleep in a 
bed. It consists of the following parts: frame- 
work of light, thoroughly seasoned wood (enam- 
eled in white) which will not swell nor warp— 
sides covered with strong, fine mesh, rust-proof 
wire screen—luxuriously soft, thick, high-grade 
mattress (spring and mattress can be raised to 
different heights)—strong, easy-running, rubber- 
'd wheels—and a close fitting mosquito netting 
which covers the top—strongly built, and will last 
indefinitely. Hundreds of families have used a 
aby Cariole to serve three and four children. 
¢ appearance is unusually attractive—to see a 
atiole is to want a baby. The outfit comes 
ided; assembling the parts is a matter of 
seed and ease. When set up for use The 
by Cariole is 42 inches long, 2634 inches wide 
and 29% inches from floor to top of frame. 











S My make this offer: We will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation 

td by us. You may use it every day and every night for a month. Then, if you don’t like it, or 

Y doesn’t like it, or if for any reason in the world you wish to return it, you may do so at our 

lag! first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, you can pay in 
ho fear tha y installments. Only perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. You need have 

t a used mattress will be sent you—we destroy them. 


Our Offer 


If you wish to return 
I the out 
Tefunded without quibble Ay 


onths, total price, $21.00. 
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On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks accepted) The Baby 
Cariole, complete in every respect, and the Free Wind-Shield 
and Travel-Bag will be sent you, transportation prepaid by 
us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at our risk. 

t, you may do so at our expense, and your first payment will be 

Y no strings to th; estion ; the trial will not have cost you a penny. 

only ten (10) © is offer. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for 
The So tare If yon —— b settle at ee — than = pay 

t ays’ approval offer and return privilege applies to cash pur- 

so. If You Don t Need The Cariole Now, Send for Literature Anyway. 

Write for Terms on Canadian and Foreign Orders 


by Cariole Company 
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The Baby Cariole 


A play-place and slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, 
play, kick, stretch, and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. 

The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy to roll the Cariole out- 
doors to porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health- 
giving fresh air. 

The precious little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and 
neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and 
by a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 

In the early days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to Bassi- 
net height, which is about as high as the seat of a chair. This saves the mother’s 
strength, prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. 

When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropped to the lower 
rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until he is two years 
old. After that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


30 Days’ Trial ‘Gvn'iome’ 


Own Home 


Easy Monthly Payments 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib from every point of view; it is healthier 
and more comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. It 
is a boon to the mother as well as to the child, because it reduces lifting and 
handling of the child to a minimum, and because while in a Cariole the baby — 
asleep or awake —does not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home, and 
without the slightest risk or obligation on your part. We want you to see your 
child screened from danger and annoyance, sleeping wherever it is best to sleep 
—outdoors or in—in the breeze or out of drafts—in the sunshine or in the shade. 

Then, we want you to see how Baby awake will love the Cariole and how he 
will thrive in it. You can have him near you wherever you are, without holding 
him. He will be serenely content in his safe, roomy, airy, 
comfortable castle. 






Use this Coupon , 
senucccccscccesanseseeseaene r 


THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY R. B. 5-19 
68 Liberty St., Albany, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1.00, send me, transportation prepaid, 
The Baby Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind- 
Shield and Travel-Bag. If satisfied, I will send you 
$2.00 a month for ten (10) months. If not satisfied, 
I will return The Cariole within 30 days at your 
expense, and you will refund first payment. 


There are abso- 


68 Liberty - Street 
Albany, New York 
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the trees, like quiet tears of renuncia- 
tion. She was startled to see lights 
gleaming in all the lower windows of the 
house. Inside she found George sitting 
on the lower step of the stairs. He rose 
as she entered, but did not respond when 
she spoke to him. The doors into the 
drawing-room were open, and she looked 
in. Lying face down on the floor, still 
fully dressed, was Gloria, and scattered 
around her were the violets from the 
bouquet she had been wearing. She was 
quite motionless, and Ruth dared not 
speak to her. Evidently George was 
keeping watch. 

“Can I do anything?” she whispered to 
him. 

He shook his head and pointed silently 
up the stairs. She went, hurrying up the 
three flights as if the act of going up lifted 
her above her own discontent and above 
the unhappiness of Gloria. She went 
into the studio and looked at the canvas 
on which she had been working. It was 
mo good, the picture, anyway. She would 
paint it all out and begin over again. 

It was becoming plain to Ruth that art 
was not a matter of paint and canvas and 
exhibitions, or even of work, but of men 
and women, and competition and struggle 
and love and hate and jealousy and 
thwarted ambitions, like those of the 
woman who lay down there prostrate with 
defeat—the defeat that was such a tragic 
jest; a great talent useless because the 
actress was too tall. If success was de- 
pendent on such things as that, of what 
use to struggle and work? Crouched on 
the floor before her canvas, Ruth looked 
up through the skylight at a star, and soft 
tears moved slowly down her cheeks, tears 
for herself and for Gloria, and for all the 
unfruitful love and labor in the world. 


CHAPTER III 


a sort of double life—her hours among 

the art-students were so separate from 
her life with the people at the house on 
Gramercy Square. And in a way she was 
not actually a part of either life. 
Among the students she felt a certain 
reticence, because they were most of 
them obviously poor. They were paying 
their own way by working at things far 
removed from art; one of the girls painted 
stereopticon slides for illustrated songs; 
and some of the boys worked at night as 
waiters. They lived in studios and cooked 
their own meals; and Ruth was ashamed 
to let them know exactly where or how 
she lived. She heard their chatter of par- 


[: seemed to Ruth that she was living 





Your Child’s Future 


T is even more in the hands 

of the school you choose 
than in your own. Let that 
choice, then, be well considered. 
The Educational department 
of The Red Book Magazine 
can help you in that choice. 


Why not let it? 











ties to which she had not been invited, 
and she could not control the feeling that 
she was inferior to these people because 
she had an assured income. 

The morning following the opening of 
Terry Riordan’s play, Ruth had left the 
house without seeing Gloria, and the 
thought of her aunt as she had last seen 
her was with her all morning. In the 
brief time between classes, Ruth was glad 
to join the group of students who always 
hurried to a little restaurant on Eighth 
Avenue for a bite of lunch, or a “bolt of 
lunch,” as Nels Zord called it. Nels was 
a Norwegian, possibly twenty-eight years 
old, who spent every other year studying. 
He was supposed to have a great amount 
of talent, and he sometimes sold things 
—seascapes mostly, small canvases of a 
delicacy that seemed incredible in view 
of his huge, thick hands. When he was 
not in New York, he went on long voyages 
as a sailor before the mast, where he sat- 
isfied his muscles with hard work and his 
soul with adventure, and gathered mate- 
rial to be painted from half-finished 
sketches and from memory when he re- 
turned to New York. He had gone to 
sea first as a boy of fifteen, from his home 
in Seattle, and always chose sailing ves- 
sels from preference. 

Ruth, Dorothy and Nels walked to- 
gether to the lunch-room. All the stu- 
dents were talking about the water-color 
show that was to open at the Academy the 
following Tuesday. On Monday evening 
there was to be a private view; and Nels 
Zord, by virtue of being an exhibitor, 
was one of the few students who would 
be admitted. He was permitted one guest 
and had surprised everyone by inviting 
Dorothy Winslow. She told the news to 
Ruth as they walked along. 

“T didn’t,” said Nels with what seemed 
to Ruth unnecessary rudeness. “You in- 
vited yourself, and I hadn’t asked anyone 
else. Might as well take you as any- 
one.” 

“Far be it from me to care how I get 
there,” said Dorothy with perfect good 
nature. “It’s a shame that Ruth can’t go 
too. You’ve never been to a private 
view at a big show like this, have you?” 

“No, and I'd love to go, but I suppose 
there’s no chance.” 

“T’ll tell you what: I think I know 
how you can get it,” said Nels. “I know 
a chap, old fellow, one of the patrons. 
He always goes, and he’s always alone. 
I don’t see why he wouldn’t take you; 
he’s not one of those old birds who goes 
in for young girls,—not old enough, I 
guess,—and you're quiet-looking and 
everything. You know, he ought to be 
proud to take you,” he ended up in what 
was for him a burst of enthusiasm. But 
Ruth was rather inclined to be offended. 

“Really, I’d much rather not go than to 
go in that way—” she began explaining. 
But they talked her out of her reluc- 
tance. 

“By the way,” asked Nels when she 
had consented, “a private view is aw- 
fully dressy —have you got evening 
things?” 

Ruth wasn’t surprised at the question. 
She knew that lots of the students con- 
sidered themselves lucky to possess one 
costume suitable for the street. 

“Of course, she has everything,” ex- 
plained Dorothy. “I don’t know what I 
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shall wear—probably borrow 
e ) a fr 
some one. ck fa 
“Would you—do you think YOu cou 
wear one of mine?” asked Ruth hesitay 
ingly. F 
“D’you mean to say yoy’ 
} LO Say yOu’ve got tun 
asked Dorothy with mock amaeaiell 













HE conversation about the Water-color 
show drove thoughts of Gloria out of 
Ruth’s mind until she started homewari 
from the League. She wondered bey 
Gloria would look, whether she Would 
dare speak of the happening of the 
before, whether Gloria would be shut ip 
her own room and refuse to see her 
Gloria’s voice called joyously to her a 
she opened the door. She was standing 
in the midst of innumerable garmen 
frocks, hats, shoes, lingerie, gloves, all i, 
a state of wild confusion, while George 
dragged huge trunks into the few empty 
spaces on the floor, and Amy stood by 
trying to fold and classify garments — 
“I’m going to Palm Beach—want » 
come along?” she called cheerfully, 
“I can’t very well leave school, Glom 
but if you want to close the house, I a 
go to a hotel for a few weeks. How low 
are you going to be gone—when are yw 
going?” : 
“I don’t know. I just know I've gx 
to get away for a while. I hate Ne 
York. I’m going as soon as I cange 
packed, but there’s no reason for clos 
the house. You're here, and Billie wi 
be here at least until she gets an engage 
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ment, and I’ll leave George and Amy. If York. 
just thought if you wanted to come, ywi and y 
might.” 

“Of course I’d love to go—I've neve ream 
been to Florida; but I can’t leave schod In t 
just now. Can I help?” by the 

“Dive in; the sooner the trunks mm 4; “ 
packed, the sooner I go.” : g 

“Have you bought a ticket and mkge OMar 
reservations?” asked Ruth practically. have’ m 

“Time enough for that later. I cig 4 spac 
go to-day anyway, you know. I js —% spoken 
thought of it an hour ago.” are inf 

“If Miss Mayfield will pardon a things 
gestion from me,” said George, “I woul! 4 
suggest that Palm Beach will be very dt But 
just now. It is too early for the SaR other m 
to have begun, and the hotels will ® sir 
quite deserted.” — with th 

“That’s just why I’m going—Im® , | 
up with people,” said Gloria, and Georg as not 
subsided into sullen silence. Still sh 

One of the few things about Gime firm in 
that Ruth did not quite like was her WS hushand 
ment of her servants. be was quile # 
apt to ask the advice of George ot a 
rs one of her friends, and in consequat The tr 
they often offered it unsolicited Wa la 
Amy this course was all right. She wo De 
storm and scold in true Southem m4 ot on 
fashion and take the resulting sol yan fe, 
in good part, but if Gloria repriman business, 
George, he would retire sullenly 0 FEE “honest m 
lower regions of the house and something 
luggage and then appear with great . 
nity to offer his resignation. W AM Yeats of, 
Gloria would beg him to stay, @ UME i, wed 
would consent with apparent THUD GRE succes.” 

He went out now in answer @) 
ringing doorbell, and returned wit He is on 
Riordan, who stood looking in WE A world 
questioning eyes. Ruth watch othe 
intently, keen to see whether Men fh 
show regret at Gloria’s going @¥ they Md 
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Two little houses that 
side by side 


WO little houses stood side by 

side, in a suburb outside New 
York. And in each one of them a man 
and woman worked, and loved and 
dreamed their dreams of the future. 


In the fifteen years that have gone 
by the two little houses have grown a 
bit gray and shabby. ‘The man and 
woman who lived in one of them 
have moved on and up; they dwell in 
a spacious home, and his name is 
spoken with the names of men who 
are influential and accustomed to big 
things. 


But in the other little house the 
other man and woman still dwell, and 
they too have grown a little grayer 
with the passing years; but the love 
has not gone out of the woman’s eyes. 
Still she waits, and still she trusts, 
firm in the belief that some day her 
husband must win. 


The tragedy of the man who 
lacks some one thing 


Down town, where they know her hus- 
band, they have given up all idea that he 
will ever win one of the big prizes in 
business, “A good fellow,” they say, 
honest and hard-working; but there’s 
something lacking in him.” 


So they have let him work away the 
ead Promise; until now he has come 
years when men no longer expect 


He is one of the tragedi i 
gedies of the busi- 

og et and in that world there are 
sadder words than these: “There’s 
ae lacking in him.” Thousands of 

: they might have repaired the lack, 
d begun early enough, are con- 


demned to small positions for life, because 
of it. 

If you really care about your future, 
you will sit down with a pencil today and 
analyze your assets. Just what is it that 
you lack to make yourself a really all- 
round man—fit for the positions that de- 
mand familiarity with more than one de- 
partment of business? 


What 


Analyze your assets. 
do you lack? 


Is it a knowledge of business funda- 
mentals you lack? 


“Your Modern Business Course and 
Service gives a coherent presentation 
of the entire subject of business. It 
gives one a perspective and an appre- 
ciation of essentials, as well as much 
knowledge regarding right and wrong 
methods of procedure,” says W. H. 
Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the 
famous Ingersoll Watch Company. 


Is it executive ability you lack? 


“It is the most concise, instructive 
and clearly presented form of educa- 
tion that has’ been presented for the 
benefit of executives,” says Chas. E. 
Murnan, Vice President of the 
United Drug Company. 


Is it knowledge of accountancy and 
business finance you lack? Or of the prin- 
ciples of organization? Or of advertis- 
ing and selling? Or of credits? Or of 
factory organization? Or of sales man- 
agement? 


Whatever the weak link in your chain 
of success may be, the tools for strength- 
ening it are here, at your command. 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can help you 
The business of the Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute is to take men who know 
only one department of business and 


round them out; to take men who have 
reached their limit, and give them the 
sort of training that transcends ordinary 
limits, because the demand for men who 
have it always exceeds the supply. 


75,000 men have enrolled with the In- 
stitute. There is one of these men in 
your own vicinity; ask him, if you choose, 
what the Modern Business Course and 
Service has meant in his progress. 


Take the first forward step 
by sending for this book 


F this advertisement reaches you, in your 

little house, with your wife and chil- 
dren about you; if you are a man in 
your twenties, thirties, or forties, think- 
ing earnestly of the- future, then the first 
step forward is easy. The Institute has 
published a 112-page book entitled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” It is not a cheap 
book! It is not for the mere curiosity 
seeker; but to those who really seek to 
make the most of themselves it is free 
for the asking. 


It has proved the first key to the door of 
opportunity for 75,000 men. If you belong 
with them, in the army of forward look- 
ing, growing men, send for your copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” now. 


Fill in the coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
94 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “ Forging Ahead in 
Business’? FREE 


Business 
Position 
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“Glad I got here in time to say good- 
by,” he said, smiling. ‘‘Who’s going 
away?” 

“T thought George told you over the 
phone that I couldn’t see anyone to- 
day,” said Gloria. “I’m packing to go to 
Palm Beach, and now that you've satis- 
fied your curiosity, perhaps you'll run 
along.” : 

“Not at all; I’m going to stay to argue 
with you. In the first place, why go 
away? And in the second, why go to 
Palm Beach when there are so many in- 
teresting places to go?” 

“I’m going away because I’m tired of 
playwrights and actors and actresses, and 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway, and if you 
have any better place than Palm Beach to 
suggest, I will be very glad to go there 
—only don’t say the North Pole, for I’ve 
been packing summer clothes, and don’t 
want to do it all over again.” 

“Can’t you say anything to her?” he 
asked, smiling at Ruth. 

She shook her head, answering him 
with her eyes, and again she had the feel- 
ing of a secret understanding between 
herself and Terry. 

“Haven’t you any control over this 
house, George?” he asked, perching upon 
one of the trunks and lighting a cigarette. 

George made no answer, but Amy 
grinned her delight. With her mistress 
gone, George would assume more upper- 
servant airs than ever, and she would 
have no court of justice to which she 
could refer in time of domestic strife. 

“If you really must go away,—and I 
can understand that too, for I’d like to get 
away myself,—why not take a sea-voyage; 
that’s the real thing in rest-cures. Go 
to San Francisco by rail, and then take 
one of those boats that run to Hawaii and 
Samoa and on to Sydney, if you don’t 
want to stop at Samoa. Let me see; five 
days to San Francisco, eighteen days to 
Sydney, not counting a long stop-over in 
Hawaii and Samoa, and by the time you 
return, I’ll have a comedy written for 
you—a comedy in which the entire plot 
rests on the heroine’s being not less than 
six feet tall—” 

“Don’t tease me, Terry—it isn’t fair. 
You’ve been writing that comedy for 
three years now; if you only would write 
it, I wouldn’t care, even if I had to play 
opposite a giant from a circus.” 

She was near tears, so near that Ruth 
could hardly restrain an impulse to go to 
her and throw her arms about her, when 
Terry, evidently with the same impulse, 
went to her and did throw one arm about 
her shoulders. Ruth saw now that they 
were exactly the same height. 


Oh, You King! 


He happened to be a Base- 

ball King and responsibility 

for him must be taken by 
ROYAL BROWN 


who writes his story for the 
June Red Book Magazine 














“My dear girl, I’m not teasing. The 
comedy is half finished now, only I wanted 
to keep it for a surprise, and you wont 
play opposite a circus giant. If necessary, 
I'll play opposite you myself and wear 
French heels.” 

“Don’t believe him, Ruth,” said Gloria, 
smiling now. “He’s always promising to 
write a comedy for me, but he doesn’t 
mean it.” 

“Wait and see,” said Terry. 
believe me, don’t you, Ruth?” 

But Ruth, gazing hopelessly on the 
splendid beauty of her aunt, and seeing 
Terry’s arm across her shoulders, could 
not answer. 

“T'll give you four weeks more to make 
good, Terry,” said Gloria. “Clear all the 
junK away, George; I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m not going away for a while.” 

Terry Riordan forbore to laugh, but 
his eyes again sought Ruth’s in secret un- 
derstanding. 

“I think I'll go up and work awhile 
before dinner,” she said. It was better 
to leave them alone, and she must work! 
She must work—she must work! 


“You do 


CHAPTER IV 


UNDAY breakfast was a ceremony at 
the house on Gramercy Square. 
Then Gloria broke away from her 

rule of breakfast in bed, and clad in the 
most alluring of French negligees, she 
presided at the coffee-urn in the big din- 
ing-room, while around her were ranged 
friends expected and unexpected in har- 
monious Sunday comfort. 

Breakfast was at eleven o’clock, but 
Ruth had been up for hours, working 
away in her studio at the top of the 
house. At eleven she came down, for 
George was “intolerant of late-comers. 
Gloria, Billie Irwin, Terry Riordan and 
John Courtney were already there. They 
raised their heads from their newspapers 
and greeted her with smiles, for Gloria 
considered it the worst taste possible for 
anyone to speak before she had had her 
first cup of coffee, and particularly she 
disliked “Good morning” spoken in a 
cheery tone. 

“There is no such thing as a good 
morning,” she always averred. ‘Morning 
is never good, except for sleep.” 

At the moment that Ruth entered, 
George placed the coffee-urn on the table, 
and Gloria proceeded to pour the cups, 
looking very lovely with the dusk of 
sleep still in her eyes. 

Ruth thought it very odd to be at a 
table with four other people none of 
whom spoke a word. No one else seemed 
to mind; they all devoted themselves to 
their breakfast with the same earnestness 
that a few moments before had been be- 
stowed on the Sunday newspapers. 

“Now, Terry, you can give Ruth her 
surprise,” said Gloria presently. 

Ruth had almost forgotten, but now 
she remembered, seeing them all look at 
her beamingly, as if she had done some- 
thing very nice. 

Terry reached down to the floor and 
picked up a section of newspaper. It was 
the theatrical section, Ruth saw, even be- 
fore he handed it to her; and then she dis- 
covered that it contained a story about 
“Three Merry Men,” with a photograph 
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of the leading woman—andg 
around it, the sketches that Ruth 
made, caricaturing the players Te 
sketches had not been signed, but under 
them was a printed caption, “Sp 
Ruth Mayfeld.” She stared at thé 
for some moments, realizing tha 
were all looking at her and emu 
some sort of outburst. Fj 
she still sat silent, Billie Irwin leas er 
tive than the others, spoke: ° 4 
“Isn’t it wonderful, Ruth—we're aif 
proud and glad for you—to think of sa 
your work reproduced, and you've’ anly 
been in New York a few weeks! ts 
her plump hand on Ruth’s shoulder 
an impulsive gesture. 


el restrained an impulse to that 
off. She still kept her head henm 
stinctively hiding her eyes upp 
should gain control of their ex 
She realized that everyone there § 
that Terry had done a fine thing ime 
ting the sketches printed, that Tere 
self thought he had done a nice-th 
would be impossible to explain t@ 
people that she considered such 
neath her—that she, the future 
painter, did not want to dabble 
tooning. But to them she was om 
obscure art-student. She must say aim 
thing soon—her silence was past team 
of surprise. es 

“How good of you, Mr. Riordan!” 
said at last. “I had no idea that yu 
were going to do this when you took my 
sketches. It’s quite wonderful to see them 
—to see them in a newspaper like this—” 

“My word!” laughed Terry. “I believe 
that Ruth doesn’t really like it at al, 
though I meant well. I did indeed, child; 
and though you don’t know it, cartooning 
is quite as much an art as painting, a 
quite as difficult, if one hasn’t the partic- 
ular genius for it. I gave the sketches 
to the Sun critic, and he was quite a 
thusiastic. I dare say you might gets 
chance to do it right along if yw 
wanted to.” j 

“Ruth is an ungrateful little wretch i 
she isn’t both pleased and proud,” sail 
Gloria, smiling fondly at Ruth. 

“T am pleased and grateful,” protested 
Ruth, “but I don’t want to be.a cartoor 
ist, not until I’m quite sure that I @ 
never be a painter.” 

“Better be a clever cartoonist than4 
bad painter,” said John Courtay, 
“though I understand just how you feel 
As a young man, when I first entered ti 
profession I wanted to be a g@ 
comedian: I still think I could have bes 
one, for I have a keen sense of humor; 
but it was not to be. I was—you 
pardon me for speaking of it—I was™ 
handsome—my appearance forced et 
be a romantic hero.” As he spoke, 6 
passed one white hand over his #® 
curled hair, with a gesture as one 
would say: “You can see that I am 
handsome and can judge for youRe™ 
of my youth.” 


UST here George came in with oe 
Vein he laid beside Ruth's plate,* 
“It just came by hand,” be Res 
Ruth lost no time in opening Bs 
square envelope, addressed in & 
old-fashioned, masculine hand. 
Inside was a square engraveics 
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Always keep a Daylo under your pillow! 


So handy and convenient; 


Is the rain coming in? 
What was that? 

What time is it? 

Is the baby all right? 

Did I lock the cellar door? 


Where are my slippers? 


—a household necessity! 


IMPORTANT 


For your protection the registered 
name Eveready 


DAYLO 


is stamped on the end cap. Accept | 
no substitute. Made in 77 styles. | 


Four styles especially designed for | 


household use are shown below, in- 


cluding 2631, the ideal Daylo to | 


have under the pillow. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS | 


of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


In Canada: Cagedian 1 National | Carbon Co., Ltd. 
With that long-lived 
Tungsten Battery — 


Every night at some hour or other there is the unexpected call for the Daylo 
to “look and see”— frequently cane. you the trouble of getting out of bed. 





4706 








| 
| 


~aalill 


ey 2631 
All Eveready Dealers are now well stocked with The Light that Says:—“There It Is!” 
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admission to the private view of the wa- 
ter-color show at the Academy on Mon- 
day evening. With it was another card 
with the name Professor Fercival Pendra- 
gon engraved on it, and the words “com- 
pliments of” written above. 

“Oh, isn’t this splendid!” she exclaimed, 
passing the contents of the envelope to 
Gloria. “You know all of the students are 
crazy to go to the private view to-morrow 
night, but it’s awfully exclusive, and only 
the members of the Academy and the 
exhibitors have cards, but each one is 
permitted one guest. Nels Zord, one of 
the student exhibitors, is taking Dorothy 
Winslow, and he’s asked this man, a 
friend and patron of his, to send me his 
guest-card. Hasn’t he got a queer name? 
You know I've never met him at all. He 
must be really fond of Nels—quite an 
old chap, I suppose, and perhaps I'll meet 
him at—” 

Just then Ruth was stopped by the ex- 
pression on Gloria’s face. She was hold- 
ing the card away from her as if it were 
something dangerous, and her face had 
grown quite pale, her big, blue eyes star- 
ing. 

“What is it—are you ill?” In her 
fright Ruth had risen from her place at 
the table and moved to Gloria’s side. 

Gloria waved her away with a move- 
ment of her arm, and seeming to recover 
a part of her composure, began to smile. 

“It’s nothing at all, Ruth,” she said. 
“T was just startled for a moment. You 
see, Professor Percival Pendragon is— 
was, my husband.” 

Ruth sank back into her chair. 

“Then I suppose—perhaps you'd prefer 
—TI can send the card back to him and 
tell him that I am ‘unable to use it.” 

“Not at all,” said Gloria, twisting her 
round red mouth in the whimsical way she 
had. “If you haven’t met him, he doesn’t 
know that you are a relative of mine, and 
you needn’t tell. Besides, he’s an aw- 
fully good sort, really. I always did like 
Percy. I didn’t know he was in America. 
The last F knew, he was in Oxford, as- 
sociated with the observatory there. He'll 
probably talk to you about the great star- 
map.” 

“The 
Terry. 

“Oh, I don’t know what the thing 
really is,’ said Gloria. “Something that 
the astronomers are working on now. It 
takes about twenty years to make one, 
but it’s no particular use to them after 
it’s finished. They just make it with 
great work—but that’s merely a re- 
hearsal. Their children make another 
one, which I suppose is the dress re- 
hearsal; and their grandchildren make a 
third, which is, I suppose, the premiére. 
Then they compare their map with the 
one made by their parents and grand- 
parents, and by some process discover 
that the planets have moved. They have 
a wild hope that they may discover where 
the planets have moved and why, but if 
that doesn’t materialize, the great-grand- 
children’s children make a new star-map, 
devoting their entire lives to it; and 
sometime, two thousand years from now, 
perhaps, some gray-whiskered old man 
somewhere will know something exact 
about the stars, or will not know some- 
thing exact about the stars, as the case 
may be.” 


great star-map?” questioned 


Everyone except Ruth laughed at this 
description. She felt that these people 
with all their years must be in some ways 
younger than herself. 

She determined again to ask her aunt if 
it would not be better to give up the 
private view. 

The opportunity did not come until 
late that afternoon, and then Gloria 
shrugged her shoulders in a careless man- 
ner and laughed at Ruth. 

“Certainly not, foolish child. He 
doesn’t know that you live with me. I 
doubt if he knows that I am alive. I’ve 
been off the stage so long, and besides 
he never goes to the theater. This art 
thing must be a new fad with him. Still, 
he must have noticed the name. Even 
Percy can scarcely have forgotten my 
last name. Only, don’t tell him about 
me. Don't let him know that you are a 
relative, and don’t let him come to the 
house.” 

“The others are coming—Dorothy and 
Nels. I’m going to lend Dorothy a 
gown.” 

“Do they know anything about me?” 
asked Gloria. 

“No; you see, I’ve been afraid to tell 
them just how happily I am situated. 
They are all so poor, and I’ve been afraid 
that they’d not take me seriously if I told 
them that I have never been hungry or 
afraid of a landlord, or any of the inter- 
esting things that seem to be common in 
their lives. They rather look down on 
the students that have an allowance from 
home, so I’ve never told them anything 
about myself. Probably I sha’n’t meet 
Mr. Pendragon at all. If he had wanted 
to meet me, he would have come with 
Nels instead of sending the admission- 
card—don’t you think so?” 

“Perhaps,” said Gloria. 


HEN, curiosity overcoming delicacy, 
Ruth asked her the question that had 
been in her mind all day. 

“Which one is Professor Pendragon?” 

“Which one?” Gloria’s eyebrows went 
up in surprise. “Oh, yes, I know what 
you mean—which one on my list. Percy 
was number one. I was very young when 
I married Percy, and very ambitious. It 
was—let me see—eleven years ago, and 
we were married just one year. I haven’t 
seen him for nine years or heard of him 
for at least five; and if you love me, 
Ruth, you wont let him know who- you 
are or you wont mention me. You see, 
I’ve been married twice since then, and 
I don’t want to meet Percy. It would be 
painful to both of us. He can’t have any 
interest in me, and certainly I have none 
in him.” 

Her voice grew hard as she. spoke the 
last words, and her mouth set in a line 
that made her lips look almost thin, but 
her eyes were not hard. Some deep emo- 
tion looked out of them, but whether it 
was pain or hate Ruth could not decide. 

Gloria was going to dine out that night, 
and they were together in her room where 
she was dressing. Her auburn hair fell 
over her shoulders, and Ruth decided that 
she looked like the picture of Guinevere. 

“Had any of the people this morning 
ever met Professor Pendragon?” she 
asked. 

“No—that is, no one but George; I 
acquired George in London, you know, 
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just about the same time - 
Percy. Husbands come, and heh 
- Aegean gto is not so p 
placed; so I’ve managed t : 
though he hates New Vork > Get 

“Then,” continued Ruth 
self than to Gloria, “it “was net ae 
Pendragon who gave you this house.” 

“No; as I told you, I don't think jp 
even knows that I'm in New York, | 
didn’t know he was here. | was fond of 
Percy, and naturally I don’t let him ‘ 
me qm because that would hay 
given him pleasure, and I wa 
him —_” nted to bur 

In the mirror she caught the shocked 
expression in Ruth's eyes, and fume 
swiftly to face her 

“Of course, you think all this ig jp 
rible, but after a few vears you'll under. 
stand—not me, but something of life it. 
self, and of how helpless we all are | 
know that you have a very clearly. defined 
plan of life—certain things that you wil 
do—certain things that ‘could never 
pen to me.’ I know, because we's gi 
like that. And then one day, dttety 
without your own volition, knowing tht 
you're doing the wrong thing, youll @ 
and say things that simply aren't wate 
in your lines. Do you suppose thatd 
your age I planned to love a humang 
servatory that observed everything ema 
me, or that I expected to divorce hima 
marry a tired business man who expetel 
to use me as a perpetual advertisemal 
for toilet preparations, or that T expedel 
when I divorced him that I’d do itallor 
again with a man more lifeless than is 
family portraits? You don’t know wht 
you're going to do when you start a 
I know just that much’ now—that T dot 
know. I may commit matrimony ai 
to-morrow.” 

“But didn’t you love any of te 
men?” gasped Ruth. 

“Of course. I loved Percy, and Peny 
loved the stars—perhaps that’s way 
married me. I was a star of a mimé 
the time.” 

“Then why—” 

“Qh, I don’t know; I think the im 
break came because of Eros— Isat tt 
the bell? Do run down and tell Tey 
that I'll be with him in a minut! 
wonder why he will persist in alway 
ing on time.” ; 

It was Terry. He was trying #8 
the dignified George in conversatiol, 

“Hello—you look as if: youd bee 
reading fairy-tales!” he exclaimed. 

“No, just talking to Gloria,” said. wu 
“She'll be down in a few minutes 

“It must have been an excilme® 
versation, from the size of your 
eyes.” ‘ 

*We were talking,” said Ruth, "We" 
talking about—about Eros.” 

“The god of love?” asked Tem 

“If you will pardon me,” said Geom, 
“Eros is also the name of @ SMaRE 
discovered in our solar system @ ~ 
1808.” — 
Completing which amazing piece of 
formation, George silently departete 
ing the two staring after him. 


Ruth’s interesting encounter 
Gloria’s first husband 
scribed in the next ins 
“The Stars Incline,” in the 
coming, the June Red Book 
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“Just Turn the Knob” 


The Multiplex Hammond can write 
in many types and many languages — 
for its type is interchangeable. ‘There 
are always two-type sets on the machine, 
‘‘Just Turn the Knob’’ and you can 
instantly change from one to the other. 
Any other type or language may be 
substituted in a few seconds—and there 
are over 365 different arrangements for 
you to choose from. 

A glance at the panel above will 
show you a few examples of the many 
types that can be written on one 
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MULTIPLES 
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The Multiplex runs smoothly and has 
a velvet touch; it gives automatically 
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THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS | e 
(Continued from page 47) | i 
7 
She is getting ready to go back to Amer- walking to the windows, closed the hes Ww 
ica with me. Yes, indeed! I have asked iron shutters and drew the Curtains 4s of 
for her hand. We are sweethearts, aren’t the law required him to do before he ji. on 
we, Arlette?” luminated the room. He was glad of ki 
“Yes, monsieur,” she said very seri- something to do to cover the awkward. 
ously. ness he felt in those first moments, na 
“You love me very much?” “Sit by me,” she said softly, fol 
“Yes, monsieur.” She was not embarrassed, was, indeed, the 
“You learn to cook and to sew and all perfectly normal, unexcited, at ease; her bec 
the things a wife should know?” manner was very gentle, very sweet, He its 
“Yes, monsieur. When shall we go to every look, every gesture, seemed to de. Wi 
this America? Is it America of the north clare her love and her joy in his love dal 
or of the south?” He sat beside her, and she nestled clog anc 
“Of the north, petite.” to him, touching his hand, lifting her hot 
“Oh, my uncle was once in America of deep- shadowed eyes to his—and then she Lit 
the south.” smiled. the 


“It is not quite the same. But it is 
just as nice. Really. Shall we take 
Grandma with us when we go?” 

“If Monsieur desires.” 


on was very serious and grown-up in 
her manner; even then there was some- 
thing feminine, something of the woman 
in her, for she turned her face toward 
Andrée with eyes that seemed to say: 
“You see? He is mine. It is no use 
for you to try to steal him from me.” 
Andrée made pretense to draw away 
from her and to cry. “You are very 
naughty,” she said from between her fin- 
gers. “You steal away my sweetheart. 
Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
Little Arlette smiled out of a great sat- 
isfaction at this discomfiture of a rival: 


“Now, come,” called Arlette. “You 
must not bother Monsieur. Say good 
night.” 


So little Arlette shook hands all around, 
and backed out of the door throwing 
kisses and waving her tiny hand—a 
dainty little fairy, a very breath of sweet- 
ness and purity. And her grandmother 
had not thought it amiss to bring her to 
see Madeleine—for whom she had got- 
ten breakfast. 

“If we’re going to the casino—” said 


| Bert to Madeleine, and got to his feet. 
| “Sure you wont come?” he said to An- 
| drée. 


“Merci,” said Andrée positively. 

“See you later, then. Good night.” 

In a moment the door closed behind 
Bert and Madeleine, and Kendall was 
alone with Andrée. Somehow he had 
never felt the sensation of being alone 
with her as he felt it now. On other oc- 
casions he had been alone merely with a 
girl he knew, was somewhat interested in; 
now he was alone with Andrée, whom he 
loved, who loved him. He was alone 
with her as a man would be alone with 
his wife, in his home. It was very sweet, 
wonderful, and yet he was disquieted. 
There were things he did not understand. 
Chief of all, he did not know what An- 
drée was thinking, what she was intend- 
ing. Second in importance, he did not 
know what he himself was intending. He 
put the thought away from him, even 
though he realized that their relations had 
reached some sort of climax. He would 
allow that climax to approach unurged. 
When it arrived, he would meet it. 

“The sun puts itself to bed,” Andrée 
said, using the French locution. 

“T’'ll light the lights,” he replied, and 























































“Mignon!” he whispe red tenderly, 























“Tell me,” she said. “Say it—quickly” he 
“I love you,” he responded, and she he 
sighed softly, closing her eyes, and ws sens 
silent. So still was she that he might have 
have fancied her asleep but for the pres sites 
sure of her fingers upon his own. After %, | 
a time she spoke again: clea 

“It is well—ver’ well—to love.” degr 

“It is sweet,” he said unevenly, moved He 1 
as he had never been moved befor. the s 
“You are sweet—and good.” foun 
+ Doubt, self-accusations, uneasiness, ip ay 
hibitions were swept from him by a flood Ma k 
of tenderness. The world was right; Ap y a 
drée was right; love was right. Nothing poet 
mattered but Andrée and himself. It was : r 
their universe, of which they were ms = 
ters with none to forbid. Happiness was Hi 
their right; it might not be denied them. oe 
The future was the future, but to-night an 






was to-night, and little moments of hap 
piness were the gift of Heaven. 

















“You love me?” he demanded. tion 
“TI am here,” she said simply. is a 
His arms were about her; her lips were Fren 
upon his lips; he knew his own Moment mak 
of Happiness. “You are here,” be whis- Yon 
pered. “You are here...., fal 
hearc 

statu 

CHAPTER XIII parks 

allow 

ENDALL WARE had set foot @ be vi 
K the French liner bound for Frante — 
early in May; he had landed # a 
Bordeaux May roth; it was now the las yon 
of June. Less than two months ha peopl 
passed over his head, but the Kendil they: 
Ware who paced the avenue de Bois # to 





Boulogne this evening was years remo 





























from the boy who walked the decks of Hh 
the Rochambeau with Maude Knox. shy 1 
was altered as only years of experience place 
could have altered him in the times we them. 
men went about their business after i accour 
manner of rational human beings; 

death was not a profession which There 
the world; when the dollar was Teflected 
measure of success; when one dy Sentimen 
like another, and meat could rods 
seven days in the week. The great m € te 
fication in him was that he had Ie | Teen 
it to be true that man is 4 thinking ero 
mal, and that the brain may be - to; 
something besides adding a column % a. 
figures or as a storage-house 1 fhe 






thoughts of a past generation. 
perceived that different theories 4 
existed in the world. He had beams 
by events and forcibly fed Wa 
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1 ‘ch might crystallize into knowl- 
4 ys on arrived at that unpleas- 
ant "junction in the railroad-system of 
life where he must choose between trains: | 
whether he would board the one which | 
went ahead swiftly through the Country | 
of Responsible Individual Thought, or the | 
one which lagged backward through the 
Land of Swallowed Dogmas. 

He was making another discovery— 
namely, that one can theorize very com- 
fortably, but that when one transmutes | 
theory into accomplished fact, theory has | 
become practice, and speculations upon | 
its results may be exceedingly unpleasant. 
Within the last twenty-four hours Ken- | 
dall had translated one theory into a fact 
and another fact had arrived, needing | 
not transmutation. The theory was the | 
Little Moment of Happiness theory, and | 
the fact was a letter from his mother. | 

That morning after he had left Andrée | 
he was rather disappointed to find that 
he suffered no remorse, experienced no 
sense of having done what he should 
have left undone. Andrée was Andrée, 
sweet, good, lovable. Because she was 
so, and because of his certainty of her 
cleanness of soul, he felt no sense of 
degradation or of having transgressed. 
He was even happy, rejoicing, boylike, in 
the sweetness of the gift of her love. He 
found his mother’s letter at the office, and 
having read it, his romance was smirched | 
with sordidness; its beauty was dulled | 
by the intrusion of harsh, unsparing, coid | 
convention. The Middle West had in- | 
truded upon Paris, and he was discover- | 
ing that there was much Middle West | 
remaining alive in him. | 

His mother’s letter had said—and he | 
could visualize her face as she wrote, se- | 
vere, unyielding, harsh, forbidding: 





I am sorry to hear that you are sta- 
tioned in Paris. They say that Paris 
is a wicked city. Everybody says the 
French are loose and immoral, which 
makes me worry about all our young 
men .who.are thrown with them. 
Your letter says that Paris is beauti- 
ful. It is not a good beauty, I have 

. Some one told me there were 
statues of naked women all over the 
parks. I cannot understand how they 
allow such things. I hope you will 
be very careful. You are young, and 
sometimes you are like your father, 
Who is easily taken in. I am glad you 
do not speak that language, because 
you cannot get acquainted with French 

People. Those women have no morals; 
they are nasty creatures who just want 
to get hold of every penny you get. 
Some-day you will want to marry a 
nice, American girl, and you have 
got to think about that. I don’t see 

the war couldn’t have been some 

7 ere look at one of 

. ey’re all athei 
accounts for it eists, and that 


There was onl the same effect. It 

‘ mother perfectly, and the 
— of the People among whom 
other lived: it represented, in ex- 
terms, the sentiment of his home 
remegp And over against it all stood 
arr t such words should be 
ieee “ply to her was sacrilege! Vet 
F . WaS—no matter what he 
of ae ete in her favor, in the language 
People, Andrée was not an honest 
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New-Skin is an antiseptic prepa- 
ration for cuts, scrapes, and minor 
injuries to the skin. 

It forms a film over the injured 
part that protects it while it heals. 
It is always put up in sanitary 
glass packages, never in tin tubes. 


‘Never Neglect 
a Break in the 
Skin’’ 

Be sure you get 
genuine New-Skin, 


not an inferior 
substitute. 
All Druggists 
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ever, had been uncanny. While he read, 
he was again in Detroit. His sensations 
were almost exactly those which he al- 
ways felt as he entered the old familiar 
church with his father and mother. 

It was not that his mother’s letter 
made him feel guilty; it was rather that it 
made him feel as if he ought to be con- 
scious of wrongdoing. He ought to feel 
wicked and degraded, but he could not; 
and the fact that he could not seemed 
in itself to convict him of sin. It was 
only when he thought of Andrée that any 
semblance of stability came upon his 
thinking. There could be no argument 
about Andrée. He'had studied her, known 
her, loved her—and she was good. Not 
even his mother could say Andrée was 
anything but good. He got some happi- 
ness out of that thought; Andrée was an 
oasis of safety for him. He was capable 
of distinguishing between evil and virtue, 
he thought, and he had studied Andrée 
as he had never studied any other living 
being. From the first moment of their 
acquaintance he had not perceived in her 
one quality, one emotion, one tendency 
that was not sweet, womanly, kindly, lov- 
able, springing from a heart of purity. 

How could a girl, proven to his intel- 
ligence to be good, be otherwise than 
good? How was it that any act of hers 
might be brought into question? Why 
was he questioning his righteousness be- 
cause of his relations with her, when her 
righteousness because of her relations 
with him was not open to question? It 
was very confusing. Could two individ- 
uals share an act and one of them be 
good and the other bad because of it ? 

He began to walk rapidly, as was his 
custom when in mental difficulty, and as 
he walked, he knew the keen discom- 
fort of a soul in turmoil. He tried not 
to think about it, to put it out of his 
mind, and to find pleasure in the eve- 
ning and in the dusk-softened beauties of 
the city, but his mind would not obey. 
He had a sensation of being terribly 
awake, of the blinding glow as of a tre- 
mendously powerful white light inside his 
head. 

He strode around the Arc de Triomphe 
and thence down the Champs Elysées un- 
til he reached the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
and there he turned to his right, crossing 
the Pont Alexander III—marvelously 
beautiful in the half-light. He did not 
pause to admire the river and the city’s 
sky-line as he had so often done, but 
turned again, this time to his left, and 
followed the Quai d’Orsay, clinging to the 
bank of the Seine until he was opposite 
the Cité and in the familiar open space 
of the Place St. Michel. 

Again he turned and followed the 
broad boulevard up which he had walked 
again and again with Andrée. 


T the corner of the boulevard St. Mi- 

chel and the equally broad rue Souf- 
flot was a café with tables and chairs that 
crowded the sidewalk. It was still light 
enough to distinguish the crowd of peo- 
ple who patronized the place, sipping cof- 
fee from small goblets or drinking wine, 
or that strange beverage kept in bottles 
which Paris believes to be lemonade. He 
glanced carelessly at the café; then he 
stopped, peered again intently with a sud- 
den up-leap of the pulse, for at a table 
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near the end sat a girl in white Wear 
ing a white tam-o’-shanter, This alone 
would not have halted Kendall: rath. 
it would have urged him forward vid 
eager haste, but the girl was not alone 
A man occupied the chair at her sie 
bending over her with that eagernes 
which is not to be mistaken ip q yeu 
man, that eagerness which apprises all the 
watching world that he is in the act q 
making love..... It was Andrée, anj 
her companion was Monsieur Robert af 
the Comédie Francaise. wg 

Quick suspicion is a natural result of 
those beliefs which had been inculcate! 
in Kendall from the time of childhos! 
Intolerance has for its favorite child Sy 
picion—Acute Suspicion, which convicts 
without trial, and if subsequent trial gos 
against it, asserts that the jury was tam. 
pered with. It was one of Kendall's i. 
heritances. 

Monsieur Robert’s profession deepen 
Kendall’s suspicion further, and Andre 











































often stated ambition to become a 
actress carried it to more profoni 
depths. Suspicion may own 4 spetios 


logic: Andrée declared it was necessary 
for her to undertake a stage career, 1h 
do so, it was necessary to enter tk 
Académie. To enter the Académie i 
was necessary to interest the influence of 
some actor of prominence, and she hai 
more than once hoped for this inter 
tion. Ken himself had introduced her 
this Monsieur Robert with that end i 
view. And Jacques, perhaps in jest, pe 
haps in earnest, had warned him to & 
ware of Monsieur Robert, or that han. 
some young actor would steal Andre 
from him. Hence, Robert must hae 
that sort of reputation. And therefor 
Robert was with Andrée at this mometl 
for that purpose. 






“| = part of Kendall inherited from is 
mother was in complete control nor; 
he was narrow, certain in suspicion, bani 
willing to be cruel. All the worst chane 
teristics of the time of religious pepe 
tion appeared in him. He had 
in the instant of seeing, the pendul 
of his character had swung to the up 
most point of its arc on the side oppo 
to tolerance, a reasonable philosophy 
the wider things toward which he ™ 
been growing since coming to France 
How much of all this was due toa 
den perception of right, and how much! 
boyish jealousy and a sharp hurt ® 
boyish heart he did not know; it did 1 
occur to him to ask. He had beenm 
a fool of; he was furious with wii 
took to be righteous anger; what 
not know was that as soon as this pas 
there would come the most poignalt# 
he had ever known, the grief that co 
only when a beautiful something has 0 
into one’s life to be snatched away © 
tally, leaving in its nest 9m 
squalid, unsightly, disgusting. 
For a moment he was om the PB 
confronting Andrée and Monsielt 
ert, but he restrained himself, # 
would be a scene; probably BEM 
thrash Robert—and to what 
glared at them a moment |] 
turned away and almost rae 
boulevard. He was not ms 
only suffering. 
Presently he 
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HE cooling, soothing 

influence of this snow- 
white cream upon the ten- 
der,sunburned skin brings 
grateful relief to home gar- 
deners and others. whose 
vocation or recreation ex- 
poses them to the weather. 


























This fragrant, invigorating emol- 
lient, Hinds Cream, cleanses and 
refines the skin and adds a charm 
of freshness to the complexion 
that is always a source of grati- 
fication to the vast number of 
attractive women who have 
learned its virtues. 

You should at least try Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, 
now; also the other dainty pink- 
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over and over to himself: “André 

could you? Andrée, how could a 
Rage was departing; grief and disilly. 
sionment were taking its place. Present] 
he came to a Metro station and plunged 
downward. The train would carry him 
home faster than he could walk, and he 
wanted to be home, to shut himself up 













HE ran up the stairs of the apartment 

snatched the key from under the rug 
and threw open the door. The apartment 
was lighted. He paused. Madeleine and 
Bert were in the saion, and both appeared 
in the door to greet him. They called 
to him gayly, but Kendall did not reply. 
He scowled at them and flung himsif 
past them without a word, to disappear in 
his room and slam the door. 

“Qu’est-ce que c’est?” exclaimed Mate. 
leine, and then laughed. “Beaucoup sig. 
zag!” 

“No,” said Bert, staring after his 
friend. ‘He doesn’t drink. Something’s 
up. Something’s happened.” ; 

“It is Andrée,” said Madeleine with 
a shake of her head. “I know. Qui! It 
is plain to read. Jaloux! Oh, yes. I 
know the signs. Pauvre enfant, he is ver 
jealous. There is no other anger like it 
—none.” 

“What had I better do?” 

“Not anything. That is best. He mu’ 
be lef’ alone—him. But I do mt 
theenk—Andrée love heem. I could see, 
He is not glad. But what would you 
It is not nice to be jealous. One suffers. 
But I theenk he make the mistake— 
yes.” 

“Anyhow, he’s in an awful stew, Seems 
like I ought to do something.” 

“No, he would behave like one sauvage. 
It is to make to leave him alone, 1- 
morrow, perhaps.” 






































































































CHAPTER XIV 


NDREE had glanced at her watch 
A as she emerged from the Metros 
St. Michel station that evening, 
and noticed that it was almost exactly 
seven o’clock. With quaint, almost stil 
little steps she proceeded across the Plact, 
her eyes lowered with that charmingly & 
conscious demureness which was 2 pat 
of her, her thoughts directed inward, 3% 
they always seemed to be. She had a 
gift of detachment; it was possible i 
her to be in the midst of a crowd, and 
yet to seem and to be unconscious of the 
crowd’s proximity or existence. She y 
ways seemed grave, with a tiny hint : 
apprehension; and when, as she rarely 
did, she raised her eyes to regard oy 
passing individual, it was with 4 sort o 
naive wonder to discover that there ¥# 
another human being in her neigh 
hood. That is how she impressed 008 
What she was really thinking, how mi 
she saw of what went on about het, ot 
body ever knew. Kendall, who 
studied her every. mood, had not | 
least idea of what her little head 
itself with. She was a dainty mystey 
to him. She was a dainty myst 
everybody who felt an interest m3 
“Good evening, Mademoiselle 
said a voice in her own languagt,® 
looked up with that childishly st 
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Why Shouldw’t Luggage Match the Good Taste 
of other Personal Belongings 


MERICANS spend more money on 
their personal belongings than any 
other people on earth. 

They are also great travelers, 

How is one to account for their indifference 
and lack of pride in so personal a matter as 
their traveling equipment? 

Evidently there are numbers of men and 
women who cannot see themselves in re- 
Jation to the luggage they carry. 

High ideals of quality have to begin with 
the manufacturer. 

Where there are mixed standards of value 
in a trade itself, how can the public have 
standards, or know what to buy? 


Only a few dealers are keen enough to see 
that competition always regulates price—but 
that guality is a matter of the maker’s 
character. 


Farseeing dealers know that Americans want 
quality where they have anything to measure 
it by. These dealers are specializing on Belber 
Traveling Goods—Belber known quality at 
reasonable prices. 


* * 


Mone than any other manufacturer, the Belber 
Company has given much thought to the essen- 
tials for which traveling goods are bought— 
style, wear and lasting good looks. 


The person who still carries an old-fashioned 
trunk ought to know the many advantages of a 
Belber Wardrobe Trunk—its convenience, its 
comfort, its ability to stand years of hard usage. 


Any Belber dealer will show him how it carries 
the most clothes in the deast space—will tell him 
why it is the quality trunk that every modern 
traveler needs. 


You will not pay any more for Belber Traveling 
Goods than for much inferior goods. But you 
will get more in sound wearing quality, in finer 
styles, a better choice of styles. 


Belber Luggage is today the leading nationally- 
known, quality-guaranteed luggage. That is why 
it is prominently displayed by nearly every 
high-grade luggage dealer. 


Find this dealer in your town. If you do not 
know his name—vwrite and we will gladly tell you. 


RAVELING GOODS 


The Wardrobe Trunk No, £1 here illustrated is a pleasing mode! of 
a popular priced trunk, 


It has all the advantagcs of Belber construction. being built over a box 
of three ply veneer. covered and interlined with heavy gauge fiber. 


The cover is blue fibre, set off by a black fiber binding, liberally 
studded, Lined with blue cretonne of pleasing design, It has a 
laundry bag, shoe pockets and five drawers. including the Patented, 
convertible hat draw Supplied with the boltiess interlocker which 
securely locks the trunk 1n five places at one operation. sturdy, 
roomy trunk—a splendid example of Belber quality at reasonable prices. 


Price $75. Other styles from $30 to $3700. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The largest manufacturer of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suitcases in the world 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco 


Factories: 


New York, Philadelphia, Woodbury, N. J., Chicago, Oshkosh, W1s. 
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which was hers alone. It was Monsieur 
Robert, smiling with handsome boyish- 
ness, and with a twinkle of mischief in 
his eye. She regarded him gravely. 

“Good evening, monsieur,” she replied 
timidly. 

“I have good fortune,” he said. “I 
have thought of you so often; I have 
wished to meet you, and behold, here 
you are.” 

She made no reply, but stood looking 
at him questioningly. 

“Is it permitted to say that Mademoi- 
selle is very pretty this evening—as al- 
ways? Ah, we were to be friends, do 
you remember? It was agreed, was it 
not? And some day we were to talk of 
many things—of the Académie and the 
Comédie and of yourself. Was it not 
so?” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

“Tt is well.” He laughed gayly. “Then 
shall we talk this evening? You shall 
dine with me, then. It is impossible that 
you are much occupied. Fortune could 
not be so unkind. You will dine with 
me, and we will talk of those plans of 
yours?” 

She considered a moment unsmilingly, 
and Monsieur Robert wondered what 
were her thoughts. It was impossible to 
guess. 

“Yes,” she said presently. 

“There is a café at the corner of the 
rue Soufflot. Would it please you to go 
there?” 

“Ves,” 


HE took his place at her side, and they 
continued up the boulevard, Andrée 
silent and apparently preoccupied, Mon- 
sieur Robert laughing, gay, exerting all his 
great charm and displaying his high abili- 
ties in droll humor. Occasionally An- 
drée looked up at him a moment and 
smiled, but for the most part she was se- 
rious and gave in monosyllables what 
answers were required of her. They 
found a table on the sidewalk of the 
café and gave their orders. 

“Mademoiselle desires to enter the 
Académie?” said he. 

“Ves.” 

“It is not easy to gain admission, 
which is correct. It is not everyone 
who is fit. There are. examinations, 
which are difficult.” 

“T have not fear of the examinations, 


for I have studied very much. It is 
that—” She hesitated. 
“That you have not an_ influential 


friend to make the recommendation. Is 
that it?” 

“Ves,” 

He laughed easily. “Why do you wish 
to become an actress?” 

“Because I must do something—I must 
find a career, because it is necessary to 
eat. The stage is very well. I think I 
can do it; I have always felt I was for 
the stage.” 

“That is very well. One must feel so. 
You have the beauty that appeals, yes. 
You have the youth. You have the in- 
telligence—that is clear; now, if only 
you have the talent, the genius—” 

“One does not know.” 

“Until one makes the attempt, it is 
true. But I have a feeling it is there, 
mademoiselle. Something tells me so. 
I am sure of it.” 


“You are very amiable.” 

“No—no. It is but the truth. But 
there is much hard work. In the Acadé- 
mie one must work until one is ready to 
drop with fatigue.” 

“Tt is nothing—if one succeeds.” 

“True! And the success is very good. 
Ah, mademoiselle, I can see the success 
of you. Behold! To-day you are not 
rich, is it not so? You have no fame. 
But the future—what possibilities are 
there! You succeed in entering the Aca- 
démie. That is possible. You work, you 
study, you learn. ‘The teachers see that 
you have beauty, and they search for the 
talent. That is their way, and when they 
see it to be present, they make you work 
the harder and bestow upon you the ex- 
tra pains. Oh, yes. I can see it. Then, 
with good fortune, you take the first 
prize of all the women, and that makes a 
place for you on the stage of the Comé- 
die Francaise. You shall be a comédi- 
enne—that is for you. And then—one 
day will come the great success.” He 
stopped suddenly and looked gravely at 
her. 

“Can you not see it? To-day you— 
you are very charming, but you are 
merely you. You have nothing, you are 
nothing. You have a room, perhaps, for 
which you pay seventy francs a month. 
Am I not right? You are not happy. 
You are hidden. But then comes a won- 
derful night. You make the great suc- 
cess. Paris is at your feet. Paris adores 
you. What does it mean? Ah, mademoi- 
selle, one can scarcely imagine it. It 
means a career, a great success in life. 
It means to be adored, to have all that 
a beautiful woman can desire. It means 
applause and the envy of all the world— 
everything, everything. What a change, 
what a wonderful change!” 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes glowing. 

“Tt means that famous men will com- 
pete for your favor. You will be pointed 
out everywhere, received everywhere. 
The papers will speak of your every 
movement. You will be happy.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

Then his manner changed; his enthu- 
siasm seemed to die, and he looked 
steadily into her face. 

“But before it all comes, one must 
enter the Académie.” 

“Tt is so.” 

“Mademoiselle, do you want very much 
to do so?” 

“Oh, greatly, greatly.” 

“Then it shall be; I guarantee it.” 

“Oh, monsieur!” 

He leaned over the table, his face se- 
rious now, his handsome eyes eager. “If 
Mademoiselle will be kind,” he said. 


HE looked at him an instant and let 

her eyes fall. 

“Ah!” she said. 

“T love you. I adore you.” 

“No,” she replied, with the merest hint 
of a smile. “It is not so. You do not 
love me.” 

“You are very lovely. You are poor— 
you shall be rich. You are unknown— 
you shall be famous. And I love you.” 

She did not lift her eyes now, but sat 
very still and looked at her plate. Her 
face told him nothing; it had not altered 
its expression of detached gravity—and 
it intrigued him, made her the more de- 
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sirable because he could not unde 
her. Her lips quivered; she Closed her 
eyes and drew a little breath which 

almost a sigh. ss 

- cannot be, monsieur.” 

e sat erect, astonishe 
tonished. 4 really a 

“You—you refuse?” 

— monsieur.” 

“You refuse fame and weal 
that may be yours?” th and at 

“It is necessary, monsieur.” 

“And why? Why?” 

“Because, monsieur, I love, and 
happy. I am faithful to him, a 
happy.” 

He stared, unbelieving. Then: "Te jg 
the American  officer—this Capitaine 
Ware?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“You—you throw it all away for bin 
—for this foreigner? You throw ayay 
your chance—your career? It jg ab 
surd, impossible. But look, mademoi- 
selle. These Americans, they do not re. 
main. There is the war. To-morny, 
the next day, he may be ordered away— 
he may be sent back to America, He 
will go away from you, and leave you 
lonely. For a week, a month, will you 
throw away your life? Oh, mademo- 
selle, think. It would be terrible,” 

She smiled. “It is the first happines 
I have known. I love him, monsieur, ani 
he loves me. We are very happy. Lift 
is not good. It is very bad, but ther 
may be little moments of happiness, and 
they are most sweet. Does Monsieur 
understand? There may be grief and 
loneliness to follow, but those little m- 
ments—they are all of life, Nothing es 
is to be considered.” 

It was at this moment, the momet 
when Andrée was surrendering her ft- 
ture, passing by the call of fame ad 
closing her ears to the knock of opportv- 
nity, that Kendall Ware glared at ber 
above the bushes that shut in. the frost 
of the café. It was at this moment tht 
he saw—a wonderful, a glowing, a % 
perb moment. He saw a miracle, and his 
eyes were shut so that it was not > 
parent to him. 























































ONSIEUR ROBERT was silent fit 

a space during which one might hart 
told the numbers to twenty; and the 
he arose very gravely, dignified n0% 
courtly. He lifted Andrée’s hand w# 
bowed over it, and his lips touchedit® 
token of respect and of honor. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said quietly, 
have said that I love you. Itis true. | 
have seen a great thing, a beautiful tim 
I am proud that I have kissed your 
From this moment I revere two wom 
my mother and yourself.” 

He accompanied her to the open wil 
“Good-by, mademoiselle,” he said softy, 
and stood looking after her util 
reached the distant Pantheon and 
the corner. Then he sighed and 
and shook his head and walked - 
“The women of France!” he sald! i 
and there was a hushed wondet # 
voice. 

This poignant drama of Kendall Wax 

life in France progresses, with Str A 

ing intensity in the next —_ aed 


in the forthcoming, the e 
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Mapping Alaska’s Mountains— 
with the Squeeze of a Bulb 


EORGE WASHINGTON’S theodolite and 

chain, or the transit and tape of later surveyors, 

were adequate for boundaries or for simple mapping. 

But conquering the bewildering array of peaks, 

gorges, and spurs of the Rockies involved hardship 
and time and heavy expense. 


So in recent topographical surveys made by our Gov- 


‘ernment in Alaska, the stirveyor has turned to photo- 
igraphy—has made the panoramic camera his field 
‘instrument, and taken readings on a roll of film, at 
F less expense, in shorter time, and with equal accuracy. 


Before surveying could utilize photography, the pan- 


oramic camera had to reach practical perfection. The 


heavy dry plate, so hard to transport, had to give 
way to the lightweight film which gives so many 
more pictures for the same weight on the pack mule. 
So this new triumph of photography js significant in 
itself, and more so because it illustrates the value of 
continuous improvement in the smaller phases of 
photography. 

In realization of this truth the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has for twenty-five years devoted specialized 
effort to every phase of photography. The institu- 
tion is so organized that when a new problem con- 
fronts photography an army of experts can be 
mobilized to meet that new need. 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 





QUALITY is the 


reason why millions have 
made it theirs. 


Its quality can’t be imitated. 
Its quality is your protec- 
tion. The taste is the test. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage imitation. 


=F 
THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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(Continued from page 36) 














ing from his sad retrospect, 
po Agree Sestier with that for a 
go wrong with it whatever. Come 
to think of it, George, the junior member 
of the neckwear staff, had been making a 
holler about having to take his vacation— 
wasn't it in a couple of weeks? Sure! 
Then why not trade dates with George and 
down to this Wisconsin place and cheer 
the little girl up? Just as well go early, 
while the lilacs were in bloom, as in 
August..... And Adele was some girl. 
Put her alongside of any of these swell 
dames, and— ra ; 

Here Milton had another brilliant idea. 
It chased through his brain during the 
stilly watches of the night—as long as he 
kept awake—and simmered there all next 
day and for nearly a week after, before he 
had the courage to put it up to Adele. 
You see, there was no oe. Loge girl 

ight go right up in the air when he came 
te A od asked her to go to lunch 
with him on such short acquaintance. 
After all, he had not known her so very 
long. It might be better to wait awhile. 
If she did get mad— 

Adele didn’t get at all mad. She cer- 
tainly hesitated, because getting an invite 
like that right out of a clear sky and just 
when she was on her way to the car Sat- 
urday noon after the store closed, expect- 
ing to pick up a bite at home, as she gen- 
erally did—well, it took some thinking. 

She did that thinking quickly. “I’d love 
to,” she said; “but—well, if you’ll wait, 
Til call Ma up and see if she thinks I 
ought to.” 


S° she went into a candy-store where 
there was a booth, and Milton waited 
outside While she telephoned, feeling dis- 
timetly” Gn the edge of adventure, and 
greatly telieved in his mind. He liked 
that in Adele too—her calling up to ask 
her mother, It wasn’t every girl who 
would do that, he was willing to bet. Yes, 
he liked it. If he had overheard Adele 
inthe booth, his admiration might have 
been qualified. 
_ “That you, Ma? Listen: I aint com- 
ing home to lunch. I’m going to get me 
4 cup of coffee or something downtown 
I may go to a picture show, so you 
can look for me when you see me. Get 
that? G’by!” 
“Tt’s all right,” she told Milton gayly, 
when. she reappeared. “I can go.” 
Fine!” said Milton with great. satis- 
faction. “Now, lemme see. I told my 
chaufieur to bring the twin-six around to 
the comer, but the fellow must have mis- 
Mind iking = He aint here. 
wa a block or two, Lad 
Me : 
_ Just for a change, I don’t mind, Sir 
Teplied Adele with an enchanting 
mts are so stoopid, aint 
they? I hope nobody don’t see me, 
Yd ~ be in bad if the Duchess 
; and reco’nized me walking 
‘long the street like the’ rabble.” 
“You should worry about the Duchess,” 
Milton, “If she gets gay, I’ll have 












my lawyer people foreclose on her estates, 
and she knows it. Forget the Duchess, 
Lady Adele.” 

“Well, if you can stand it, I guess I 
can,” Adele told him, and then they both 
laughed and fared merrily on. 


‘ut was a great walk, even if they 
were elbowed by hoi polloi from the 
stores. They really found the rabble quite 
amusing—and the shop-windows. One 
never sees shop-windows unless one walks, 
does one? The jewelers’ shops, for in- 
stance. 

“But they put a lot of cheap stuff in 
them,” remarked Milton. “That pearl 
necklace there: I’ll bet it aint over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. -Pikers!” 

“I wouldn’t be caught dead wearing it,” 
returned Adele in an equally contemptu- 
ous tone. “Anyway, you can’t get any- 
thing real chick outside of Paris—dear, 
dear Paris!” 

Milton was delighted. “Dear is right,” 
he said, “but it aint a marker to Monte 
Carlo. Are you folks thinking of going 
down there this season, Lady Adele?” 

“Sure,” replied Adele. “Pa’s yacht is 
in the Lincoln Park lagoon now, and we’re 
going to start her down to the Gulf by 
way of the Drainage Canal. Glad to have 
you along.” 

Wasn’t she a little peach? Playing right 
up to Milton’s idea just as if she had 
known about it, and so cute about it, and 
laughing with such enjoyment. And hon- 
est, little old State Street did look good 
in the bright sunshine, hoi polloi and all. 
Almost made a person forget about lunch. 
But presently they turned the corner and 
approached the joint that figured in Mil- 
ton’s plan. A swell joint it was, an exclu- 
sive joint, a joint with a big reputation. 
Adele knew what place it was, but she 
thought that Milton was just fooling 
when he took her lightly by the elbow and 
steered her in. When she realized that it 
was his deliberate intention to lunch there, 
she would have drawn back. “Oh, I’m not 
fixed up to—” she began in a whisper; 
but Milton went right ahead, as he 
should not have done, and in another 
minute the head waiter was conducting 
them to a table for two, and there they 
were right in the lap of high-priced lux- 
ury. 

“The place seems a bit run down, don’t 
you know,” Milton observed, almost the 
first thing, in quite the Van Vlissingen 
manner. Inwardly he was struggling 
against a sudden oppression caused by the 
solid splendor of his surroundings. The 
wooden-faced yet watchful waiters wor- 
ried him; the profusion of silver perplexed 
him; the snowy napery affected his nerves 
and the crystal added to the confusion 
that he concealed. He felt in his trousers 
pocket and fingered his little roll of bills, 
in order to give himself assurance. No 
need to worry about that part of it; he 
could pay for anything he wanted to order, 
and then some. That roll had been quite 
a little subtraction from his savings-ac- 
count, but that didn’t matter. Wasn’t his 
money as good as anybody’s? Sure! So 
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**We don’t have to 
ask Daddy now.”’ 
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Help Vous Children 
to Help Themselves 


Make it easy for that boy or girl — the 
brightest spots in your life to find out and 
Jearn for all time the things that perplex 





them. Give them the start in life that in- 
sures their reaching the goal you have in 
mind—a real satisfaction to you in later years. 

Do it, too, in a way that will make your heart glad as 
you watch their progress— their delight in acquiring 
knowledge through their own efforts — learning things 
that even their bours at school will not teach them. Put 
these real books of knowledge within their casy reach and 
then sit back and watch—you can do all this for only 
7 cents a day. 


The Foundation Library 
for Young People 


is exactly what its name implies—the foundation for a lib 
erat education, It covers the amazing universe — the 
geography and history of the nations — the governments 
of the world— the wonders of nature—the physical life— 
the world’s best literature, drama, music and art—famous 
discoveries and inventions — the world's greatest men and 
women, etc. Eleven large volumes, bound in genuine 
buckram, size 6x9 inches, with 6000 pages and bundreds of 
picturcs, many in colors. 
A few cf the thousands of questions answered: Where 
does the wind begin?——-Who was Joan of Arc?—Where do 
. tears come from?—Who were the 
Aztecs? — Why does iron sink? 
—What makes a ball stop bounc- 
ing?—Why do we laugh when 
we are glad? 


FREE! 


Just to let you see how won 
derful these books are and how 
very valuable they will be to 
“your children we will send the 
entire set of 11 volumes to your 
home without asking you to send 
us one cent. Keep them a whole 
week and if you don't think they 
are the finest books ever pube- 
lished for young people send 
them back at our expense. This 
week's free use docs not obli- 
gate you to buy. 
your children $30.20 
grow send us 
only $2.00 and the same amount 
each month until the special 
price of $19.80 is paid. These 
books have been selling steadily 
for several years at $50.00 a set 
— this is the first time they have 
been offered at this low rate. 
ACT NOW while his edition is 
in print. Other editions will 
cost more. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. F1165 CHICAGO 
PTTTIII IT es | 
nical Society, Dept. F1165, Chicago 

Send me express collect a set of the Foundation 
Library for Young People in eleven volumes. I will 
me week and if not satisfactory will 
our expense. I keep the 

and the same amount 


If you want 
to keep the 
books to help 
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“Colorite Will Make This Hat as Good as New,” 


Says Betty Blythe, The Vitagraph Star 


And thousands of other women everywhere can make last year’s 
faded hat look just like new by using the original, never-disappointing 


Jet Black Navy Blue ° Cerise Lavender 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 
CardinalRed Victory Blue ew | Brown Gray 
Yellow Sage Green (COLORS OLD& NEW STRAW HATS Violet Natural 


16 Colors to Suit Your Tastes 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade 


Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is 
waterproof and durable. Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty 
minutes. - Also fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, 
Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 
Sold by Drug and Department Stores through- 
out the United States and Canada. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send youa 


bottle of Colorite postpaid upon receipt of 
30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 
56 Sudbury Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 
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BK A Wrinkle Eradicators 


or Frowners 
e GS. isle, Pa., writes: **I lik Lachnite ring better : . 
Boe Aime Took atieel think it finer than a genuine diamond.” smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
Send No Money Just send ou nemesnd fager eee. Tear your beauty while you sleep. They are 
lid gold, prepaid right to yourhome; when it comes it solutely harmless—simple an iy 
$4.16 with the postman, and wear the ring for 10 full 8. it soltet necessity. Made intwo styles. Frowners for 
yOu, or any OF your rey tweenthe eyes. Fra/dicatorsfor linesin theface. 
Sena ie backs {F700 getury the ring, fo fon, 207s re ral Either kind sold in 30c, 60¢ and $1.00 boxes, in. 
$2.50 a month until $18.76 bas Been paid. cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
DY Write Today $272,702 pame no.. Tell os which of and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
Write MAY the Pa ee pe is out. sent direct, postpaid. on_receipt of price, 
wien jLackwan Ca. 12N. Michigan Av ong B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 
h Harold 5 +» te 1784 East 68th St. . Cleveland, Ohie 
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he took up the menu card w; i 

air. "a oe 
“I aint hungry,” said Adele « 

I'll just take some soup.” © TB 





















UT Milton wasn’t going to allow that 
He made a few suggestions icking 
the items that were more or less ene 
and , while the waiter Stood like g 
wooden image of Patience wi : 
Pencil. . oe 
“Well, I'll leave you order then,” said 
Adele with ladylike languor. “Rully | 
aint hungry, though. I had a vuny a m 
breakfast.” ‘ay 
It was the truth—the late i * 
Seven-fifteen that morning, anf dea 
ally started in on the oatmeal at seven 





sharp. Anyway Milton ordered. and xi 
mighty glad he was when the ordeal Was = 
over and the waiter had beat it He y 
thought, with a sense of abasement that A 
he had made a poor bluff, and then, a fat a 


guy and a skinny, much-got-up skirt at 4 Riot 
near-by table had rubbered at them agood Mm he’ 
Adeal during the ordering and laughed 4 
good deal. The skinny dame put up her 
eyeglasses to do her looking, and Milton 
was highly gratified by the haughty star 
that Adele returned. The little girl was 
all right. He envied her her calm set 
possession. Curiously enough, Adele ws 
at the same moment filled with admiration 
of Milton’s grand air and feeling her om 
inferiority very keenly. It was hard for 
her to keep from betraying that feeling,if 
indeed she was succeeding in doing @ 
And that woman with the lorgnette—and 
that perfectly lovely hat, and her de 
monds and all! 

“Well, Lady Adele?” 

Milton was leaning across*the table and 
smiling at her; so she made an effort and 
smiled back. 

“Well, Sir Milton?” 

“The worst of these restaurants is that 
any sort of people who happen to have 
the price can break in—like the partis 
over at that table.” 

“You've certainly said it. Bat saya 
Milton, I think you’re awful foolish am 
extravagant.” 

“Not often, anyway. Not as offers 
I'd like to be. Ever make believe, Lay 
Adele?” 

She nodded and smiled. : 

“Sq do I. Sometimes I make belie 
that I’m just a twenty-dollar clerk mé 
department store, working hard to save wp 
enough to start in a little baie of my 
own, and living in a used-to-was 
on the West Side with a zine bathtub- 
when a fellow can get a tum at it 
prunes on the table no idle jest, and well 
ing a shabby overcoat all winter—® 
like that.” 5 

“Me too,” said Adele. “Sometimes 
try to imagine I’m a girl in the Notions, 
my feet from early morn till dewy at 
handing out hairpins and hooks-ane¢ 
and dress-shields—and gomg home to 

‘here the other half Ive 
half a house where the other ® pe 
boiled cabbage and onions, with a 3a 
that’s out of work most of the fme=* 
stead of being the petted daughter “2 
earl, like I am!” ss 

































































































ERE the waiter came in with of 
dishes and covert scorm and 
them to their surroundings. It * 
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Foe Santas and motor. cars a along isk fie appearing 
and économical upholstery fabtic- made to’ withistand hard. iusage a san< 
itary; comfortable covering: for all’kinds of Furnitufe; most. practical for 
Motor Car Uphidlstery.- Ghase: Leatherwove will” actually: add several. 
yeats to the ‘fie Of your furniture-or car ar very lirtle costs," © % 
Specify Leatherwove when: gseiphalatering. Easily cléansed. take soap and 
water, weatherproof — fast bolors. : Scores of beautiful patterns and colors. 
- Don’t ‘wait at the *hest:'signs” ‘of ‘wear ‘cbnsider new upholscery and ask your 
upholstetet’ for "Chase: Leatherwove — you: will niever-regren ite 
For years. motor car manufacnirers have efdotsed this vapiiebegebiioholebcey sage 
— it meets every requirement of sopén-cat- upholstery . handsome, to the “ey. 
often outlasts:the car; Don’t aécept sabstitures — “Just as govd as. fe wont rae Bp oe. 


i Sanipled: ahd Details on Request : 
LG, CHASE & co.; BOSTON 


NEW YORK DETROIT... SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO. 
Leader; in’ Manufachiring Since 28477 ; 
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You can’t Afford to 
Experiment on baby 


“Of course I sell other good Talcums, 
but there are some that are not as gi 
and which are injurious to delicate baby 
skin. I feel safer to have you take 
Mennen’s old reliable Borated for baby. 

“Possibly that’s because I’ve supplied 
Mennen’s to several generations of babies. 
Your own mother used it on you. 

“T’ve noticed that nurses nearly always 
take Mennen’s when on a baby case, 
although they may sometimes use a more 
highly perfumed powder themselves. 

“It’s just because no one likes to ex- 
periment on baby. Mennen’s is safe.” 

Mennen’s is safe! Doesn’t that apply to 
adult skin as well as to baby skin? Do you 
get all the hot weather comfort you can 
out of a box of Mennen’s? A talcum 
shower bath makes clothes feel loose and 
prevents clinging of undergarments. 

Use Talcum in tight shoes —Talcum be- 
tween the sheets on a hot night. 

Our Talcum for Men is neutral in tone, 
so that it doesn’t show—delightful after 
shaving. Get a box for Him. 


MENNENS 
TALCUMS 
with the original 
borated formula 
include 
Borated , Violet, 
Flesh Tint ,Cream Tint 


Talcum for’ Men 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. Mi.J. VU. Spa 
Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











erable lunch, after all. Not that the eats 
weren’t all right—only there was too much 
of them, and too much changing dishes, 
and that bonehead stood off to one side, 
watching every mouthful and how you did 
it and listening to every word you said, 
when he wasn’t filling glasses that didn’t 
need filling and bringing you butter that 
you didn’t ask for. And the people at the 
next table kept rubbering and laughing, 
and other people came in, and all the 
women wore lovely hats and expensive 
frocks, and the men made Milton wish 
that he had put on that nifty summer 
suit of his, at least. And the way that 
waiter acted when he brought the check— 
as if he had a sneaking notion that you 
couldn’t pay it, and the putty-faced mutt 
not only took his tip of eighty cents with 
no apparent emotion of gratitude, but he 
winked at a fellow-flunkey. Milton caught 
him doing it. 

Outside, Milton drew a breath of relief. 
“Now, Lady Adele, how about a matinée?” 
he asked: 

“I—I think I'll have to go straight 
home, thank you ever so much,” said 
Adele in a queer, strained voice. 

Milton looked at her, and to his aston- 
ishment, she was staring straight before 
her with tear-brightened eyes, while her 
lower lip was indrawn and held fast be- 
tween her teeth. 

“Are you sore at me about anything?” 
asked Milton wonderingly. 

“N-no,” she answered. “But I’ve got 
to go home. Thank you for the lunch. 
It was l-lovely. I’ve got to go home, 
though.” 

“Just as you say.” Milton was hurt, 
but he spoke lightly. They walked side 
by side for nearly a block, and then Adele 
spoke again: “Don’t you trouble to come 
with me. Please don’t.” 

“Just as you say.” Milton stopped and 
politely raised his hat. Adele stopped 
too. 

“Thank you 
lunch.” 

“T thank you for the pleasure of your 
company,” said Milton stiffly, and with 
that they parted. 


very much for the 


FoR two successive mornings—Monday 
and Tuesday—Milton walked four 
blocks over from the house to another car- 
line. Of course, he did this to avoid meet- 
ing Adele. Not that he was angry with 
Adele, but he felt quite certain that she 
was angry with him—and with good rea- 
son, he was obliged to admit. No girl 
likes to have an escort who in her com- 
pany makes himself an object of contempt 
and ridicule. He should have gone to that 
restaurant by himself and familiarized 
himself with procedure; he should at least 
have dolled up in the nifty suit. In these 
omissions he supposed he had sinned, and 
his humiliation of soul would not suffer 
him to meet Adele’s resentful eye. 

But if he had taken the same car as 
usual, he would not have been subjected 
to the dreaded encounter, because Adele 
had made a point of starting for work 
ten minutes earlier, purposely to avoid 
him. She was not resentful, by any 
means; she was simply mortified to death. 
The recollection of her embarrassed man- 
ner, of her cheap clothes and cheap 
moonstone and turquoise-matrix rings, in 
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bitter contrast with the thi a 
solent savoir-faire and ae in- 
diamonds continued to torture A, = 
And Milton—didn't he look like dele 
enough Sir Milton! He contaian ord 
y did 
And he had been real sweet, but he must 
have been mighty sorry that he took her 
He had been glad enough to let er ef. 
“a it seemed like. 0 
or once the anodyne of ficti 
to lose its effect on Adele. oe eae 
interest in the book that she was mais 
In fact, she had not done so much inane 
in the last month or two, what with the 
sewing, and Milton’s company on the car 
And the hero of that book had dark, igs. 
ing eyes; at least they flashed when they 
were not smoldering, and her idea of a herp 
was one with eyes of brown that looked 
good-humored and sometimes dreamy— 
eyes that went with certain familiar shades 
of neckties, preferably of Persian pattem, 
Well, she would take the old book wit 
her on her vacation. She wouldn’t have 
anything better to do than to read it, she 
supposed. It would rain all the time 
most likely, and if it didn’t, there would 
be nobody but a set of jays. If she could 
have had that vacation in August, there 
would have been some city people. Mil 
ton had his in August. But no use think. 
ing about him. Well, there was just om 
more day! 

The same thought occurred to Milton 
at about the same time: just one mor 
day! He had spoiled his vacation, too. 
Not that it mattered much; but what 
would he do with that week? Stay right 
at home, go to the parks, take alonga 
bunch of magazines and just loaf? 
Darned fool, to spring that lunch-business! 
He and Adele might have had a good time 
together, but the cherished scheme of sur 
prising her at that Wisconsin place had 
gone fluey now. Just one day mor! | 
Well, the rest would do him good. 

Then, as the one more day dawned, le 
made up his mind that he would not take 
the trouble to walk those extra blocks.to 
the other car-line. Why should he?, I 
he met her, that was all right. He coud 
just tip his lid politely and let it go # 
that. They needn’t sit together. 

He looked at the clock, sprang from his 
bed and dressed with feverish haste, yé 
not carelessly. He barely swallowed? 
mouthful of breakfast and hastened t 
the old corner. The car came along, 
Milton boarded it. But Adele wasnta 
it. ; 

The reason that she was not on ws 
that her shoelace broke after she . 
timed herself nicely to get on it, d 
ing that this thing of getting down to 
the store ten minutes too early was & 
tirely unnecessary. On such trifles 
our fates depend. She might have see 

: : . Mr. Sandes, 
Milton going home, but ! he 
buyer for the Neckwear, stopped I 
just as he was on his way to his 
and talked to him quite familiarly 
kindly about a good place to g0 for a ut 
vacation, as Milton hadn't decided pe 
place in particular. So this time ! 
Milton who missed his car. 


HE next morning Milton woke ft 
for the nonce from. servi 
own boss of his own time. 


thought was that Adele must be 
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There isn't a girl who can't have the irresistible, appealing loveliness of perfect daintiness 


Within the Curve of a Womans Arm 


CA frank discussion of a subject 


Awoman’s arm! Poets have sung of 
itsgrace ;artists have painted its beauty. 

It should be the daintiest, sweetest 
thing in the world. And yet, unfortu- 
nately, it isn’t, always. 

There’s.an old offender in this quest 
for perfect daintiness—an offender of 
which we ourselves may be ever so 
unconscious, but which is just as truly 
present. 

Shall we discuss it frankly? 
Many 2 woman who says, “No, I 
aM never annoyed by perspiration,’’ 
does not know the facts —does not 
tealize how much sweeter and daintier 
she would be if she were entirely free 
from it. 

Ofcourse, wearen’t toblame because 
haturehas so made us that the perspira- 
tion glands under the arms are more 
activethan anywhere else. Nor are we 
toblamebecause the perspiration which 
cursunderthe armdoesnotevaporate 
% teadily as from other parts of the 

y. The curve of the arm and the 
Constant wearing of clothing has made 

evaporation there impossible. 


Would you be absolutely sure 
of your daintiness ? 


It is the chemicals of the body, not 
mess, that cause odor. And 
hough there is no active perspira- 
vapparent moisture—there may 
=e armsan odor unnoticed by 
but distinctly noticeable to 


too often avoided 


others. For it is a physiological fact 
that personstroubled with perspiration 
odor seldom can detect it themselves. 


Fastidious women who want to be 
absolutely sure of their daintiness have 
found that they could not trust to 
their own consciousness; they have 
felt the need of a toilet water which 
would insure them against any of this 
kind of underarm unpleasantness, 
either moisture or odor. 


To meet this need, a physician form- 
ulated Odorono—a perfectly harmless 
and delightful toilet water. With par- 
ticular women Odorono has become a 
toiletnecessity which they use regularly 
two or three times a week. 


So simple, so easy, so sure 


No matter how much the perspiration 
glands may be excited by exertion, 
nervousness, or weather conditions, 
Odorono will keep your underarms 
always sweet and naturally dry. You 
then can dismiss all anxiety as to your 
freshness, your perfect daintiness. 
The right time to use Odorono isat 
night before retiring. Pat it on the 
underarms with a bit of absorbent 





Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, says: 

“Experimental and practical tests show 
that Odorono is harmless, economical and 
effective when employed as directed,and 
willinjureneither theskin nor the health.” 








cotton, only two or three times a 
week. Then a little talcum dusted on 
and you can forget all about that worst 
of all embarrassments — perspiration 
odor or moisture. Daily baths do not 
lessen the effect of Odorono at all. 


Does excessive perspiration 
ruin your prettiest 
dresses ? 


Are you one of-the many women 
who are troubled with excessive per- 
spiration, which ruins all your pret- 
tiest blouses and dresses? To endure 
this condition is so unnecessary! 
Why, you need xzever spoil a dress 
with perspiration! For this severer 
trouble Odorono is just as effective 
as it is for the more subtle form of 
perspiration annoyance. Try it tonight 
and notice how exquisitely fresh and 
sweet you will feel. 

If you are troubled in any unusual 
way or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. We shall be so glad 
to do so. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co.,813 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 

If you live in Canada,address mail 
orders or requests to The Arthur 
Sales Co., 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 





“ASPIRIN” WAS 
TALCUM POWDER 


\iHeavy Sentence Imposed on 
Manufacturer of Tablets. 














(ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH) 

NEW YORK, Decembef 31.—Ac- 
cused of having manufactured and 
}sold to influenza sufferers thousands 
of boxes of aspirin tablets, princi- 
pally composed of talcum powdér, 
Joseph M. Turkey, head of thé 
Verandah Chemical company, of 
Brocklyn, was found gulity yester- 
day of violation of the sanitary code 


and sentenced to three years in pris- 
on with a One of $600. The setitence 
was the most sévere ever imposed 





|/mured. “Nix on the country; here 


in the courtry for sach an ‘offense. 


Therefore Insist Upon Genuine 


Bayer-Tablets 





of Aspirin 


“Bayer Cross” 
on Tablets. 


Also larger Bayer packages. 


— 
— 


Look for ilies 
« = 


20 cent Bayer packages. [R 


The Safety 
‘Bayer Cross’ 
on Tablets. 


Made and Owned 
by Americans! 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE 

LAND! Big money in grains, livestock, fruit, poultry, 
Mich. best hardwood land. $15 to $30 per A, Easy 
terms. Markets, schools, churches. ee insurance. 
Farm advisers. No swamps or stones. 10 to 160 A. 
Best land offer in U, 8S. from largest Co., Booklet 
free. Write today, Swigart Land Co., M1264 First 
lvat’l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 


I want 100 men and women to act as my agents 
and take orders for Comer raincoats, raincapes and water- 
proof aprons. I paid Eli Bridge $88.95 for orders 
taken during his spare time in one week. Cooper made 
$314 last month. Wonderful values. A dandy coat 
for $4.98. Four average orders a or gives you 
$2500 a year profit. No delivering or collecting. I'll 
give you a sample coat and complete outfit for getting 
orders. “Hurry. Write for my liberal offer. 

Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. 0-32, Dayton, Ohio. 





Wanted: Ambitious Workers Everyw' . to estab- 
lish Collection Bureaus. Be independent—make big in- 
come yearly. No capital required. We train you and 
refer business to you. “Scientific Facts’ Free. a- 
tional Collection Bureau, Dept,7,65 Maynard, Columbus,0. 





U. S. Gov. Positions. Men—women. $80 to $135 
month. Paid vacations. Short hours, Pleasant work. 
Common education sufficient, Write for list positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. D47, Rochester, N. Y. 





Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires, Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts. Double tire mileage, 
Big profits. American Accessories Co., Dept. 2321, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS, $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. Gold 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows. Liberal 
offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 422 N. 
Clark, Chicago. 





OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Old Coins. 
Send 10c for New Illus’td Coin Value Book, 4x6. You 
may have valuable Coins. Get posted at once. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, Le Roy, N. Y¥. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of patentable nature, 
Highest references. Prompt attention, Reasonable terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience y. 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare 
salaries—$2,500 to 

$10,000 year. Employment service rendered members. 
Natl, Salesmen’s Tr, Ass’n, Dept, 141E, Chicago, I1:s. 








Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ 


or sketch and description we will give opinion 
patentable nature. Randolph & Con Dept. 5" Wash., D.C, 
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gone. She had told him tha: 

catch a very early train, His he = 
tion was to stay in bed as long : 
wanted to and have a regular Ha 
morning snooze. But strangely pc yy. 
he found snoozing impossible and bed 
tolerable; so he got up, and after h - 
made another poor breakfast, strolled = 
The warm, sunny weather had prt 
lously continued and seemed likely tobold 
He bought a magazine and 4 vaclene 
cigarettes and went to the park - oe 
under a shady tree, he stretched hi a 
on the turf, lighted a cigarette and on 
his magazine. “This is the life!” he mur. 
I put in my time.” ‘> 

He remained in the park exactly on 
hour and twenty-seven minutes, Before 
leaving, he threw the magazine as far a 
he could throw it. He went downtown 
and stopped at a railway ticket-offie 
where he ascertained that there were jus 
two trains per diem on the branch m. 
ning to Blennerhasset Lake. The night 
train would arrive there at eleven forty. 
five. 

He went back to the used-to-was howe 
packed a suit-case, and at eleven fifty. 
seven P. M., he reached Blennerhass 
Lake and put up at the Blennerhasst 
House. 

At twelve twenty-five a. m., having ob 
tained directions from the sleepy a 
puzzled hotel proprietor, he stood in th 
moonlight before the dark bulk of a litth 
old-fashioned farmhouse that seemed to 
be surrounded by orchard. The silence 
was unbroken; there was no glimmer of 
lamp or candle from any window of th 
house. It was about as uninteresting s 
sight as could be imagined, but Miltm 
looked at it for at least five minutes, and 
as he stood there, the gentle night-breex 
puffed against his face, bringing with it 
the perfume of lilac. Milton sniffed 
ecstatically, sighed deeply, and tha 
walked back to the hotel and went i 
bed. 


[* was a nifty suit, undoubtedly. Yo 
couldn’t have told it from tailor-made 
The fit was a wonder and the lines sway 
ger to the limit. And the silk shirt 
some class too, and the necktie was! 
peachy one. Milton’s scenery, as a whl 
was regardless and impressive from the 
soft, pearl-gray hat to the gray buck shor 
It was easy to see that the proprietor a 
the hotel was impressed, by the way ® 
greeted his guest as he came ou 
dining-room the next morning. ) 
find the place last night, Mr. Johnson?” ke 
inquired solicitously. “You'll have 
excuse me for leaving you to let your 
in, but I aint used to late hours this tim 
of year. A little dull now, but we 
a good summer season. There was Sol 
talk of Chicago parties buying that pimp 
erty you was asking about last ht 
a big hotel. You wasn’t—er—you amt 

“No,” replied Milton. 
for a week’s vacation. I’ 
store in Chicago—Wokett neopet : 
field’s. I aint buying hote 

ey see,” said the landlord. “Tf yum 
now, this place here of mine— 

“I’m not, though,” said Milton 8 
humoredly. “Is there a livery 

The landlord directed him, 
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Miss Ethel Clayton is another 
famous star of the screen stage 
who states that she “prefers” 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


tamn Ss 
Milkweed 


Cream 


To give your complexion the wrong kind of care is as 
harmful as though you gave it no care at all. Every skin 
needs to be kept well cleansed and soft but also needs to 
be kept toned up and healthful. 


It is the therapeutic quality of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
in combination with its softening and cleansing properties 
that has made it the ruling favorite for 32 years. Time 
and use have proved it the best for you. Get a jar today 
and begin to use it every night and morning. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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Ethel Clayton 
in “‘The Mystery Girl” 
















Here it seems there is some ques- 
tion as to who will get the strong 
box. We don’t know who is en- 
titled to it but we are betting on 
Ethel. 
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A complex 
tinguished 


élveola. 


Souveraine 
FACE POWDER 


ion powder especially dis- 

e fact that it stays on. 
re a powder of unexcelled 
texture and refinement of 
Four tints—White, Pink, 
and Brunette—50c. 


met FREDERICK F 
Windsor, Canada 


byt 


eUstralasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd.. Melbourne, Australia 


lIngrams 
Rouge 


“Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color. 
The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Solid cake. Three shades—Light. 
Medium and Dark—50c. 


»- INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A, 









(147) 
Coupon 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package con- 
taining Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge. 
Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and 
Ingram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
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The Perfect 
Hair Remover 


D* Miracle, the original 
sanitary liquid, is called the 
perfect hair remover because it 
devitalizes hair, which is the onlycom- 
mon-sense way to removeit. It acts im- 
mediately and with absolute certainty. 


De Miracle requires no mixing, it is 
ready for instant use. efore, 
cleanly, convenient and most simple 
to apply. It works equally well for 
removing hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
FREE BOOK —with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, derma- 
tologists and medical journals, ex- 
lains how De Miracle devitalizes 
Pie, mailed in plain sealed envelope 
on request. 
Only genuine De Miracle has a 
ee A ws guarantee in each pack- 
age. Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
cAt all toilet counters, or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracle 


Dept.B19, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 














in All the World 


UNHAPPINESS in the married relation; 


physical, mental and moral wrecks 
through ignorance of the laws of sex; 
failure o parents through lack of 
knowledge, to instruct their children 
properly—with disastrous consequences. 
The six volumes of the Personal Help 
Series of 280 pages each, supply a need- 
ed volume for each member of every 
home. Personal Help for “The Married,” 
“Parents,” “Men,” “Young Women,” 
“Boys,” “Girls.” Each complete in itself. 
Art cloth, $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 
Returnable in 5 days if not satisfactory. 
Booklet free. Representatives wanted. 


MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 215, MARIETTA, OHIO 





liveryman was impressed too. He had 
some rigs, but he didn’t suppose that 
Milton would want them. Still, he had 
a good horse and—tell you what: he’d let 
you take his own private runabout. It 
was a Jim. He showed the Jim. It was 
a little dusty, but it could be washed 
and cleaned up by noon, if that would do. 
Not much call for livery rigs these days. 
All these yer ottermobiles. 

“A good horse for me,” said Milton. 
“I’m clerking in a store in the city now, 
but I was raised in the country, and I 
know more about horses than I do about 
cars. That’s a dandy little mare, all right. 
Yes, I want to take the rig this after- 
noon.” 

He went on to the house that he had 
stared at in the moonlight. Two women 
were sitting on the front porch, and as 
he opened the gate, he heard one of them 
exclaim: “For the land’s sake, who’s 
this? Adele, you see what he wants!”— 
with which she bolted indoors. 

“Mr. Johnson!” 

“You've got it wrong. It’s Milt.” 


HAT wasn’t at all what Milton had in- 
tended to say, but he hadn’t counted 
on the way Adele looked when she recog- 
nized him, nor on the tone of her voice. 
Amazement, yes, but as for resentment or 
annoyance or anything like that—any- 
thing but pure gladness—well, I should 
say not! Her smile, her dancing’ eyes, 
the heightened color in her cheeks, the 
quick, warm pressure that she gave his 
hand, these, and a sort of fluttering shy- 
ness, were eloquent enough. But to make 
sure, Milton asked her. 

“You don’t mind me butting in on you 
here?” 

“Mind! But I don’t. understand. I 
don’t see how—you were to have your 
vacation in August.” 

Milton couldn’t answer for a moment 
or two. He was dizzy with delight. A 
weight of tons had been suddenly removed 
from his silk-clad bosom. Never at any 
time that he had planned his surprise had 
he dreamed of anything like this, and he 
had been a highly qualified dreamer. 

“Well, I’ll tell you about it.” 

“Sit down—here in this chair.” 

“No,” said Milton. ‘“Let’s walk down 
to the lake—unless that lady—” 

“Oh, she wont mind,” said Adele hap- 
pily. “Wait till I get a hat!” 

It was hard for Milton to wait. Even 
during that minute or two he was fairly 
quivering with the eagerness of his desire 
for her return. And she came, a vision in 
her plain white duck—middy and skirt— 
with a black ribbon around her duck hat, 
and if she didn’t look good! 

But the first thing that she did was re- 
proach him for not letting her know. 
“You're always taking me by surprise,” 
she said. “I’d have prettied up.” 

She’d have prettied up! 


A so they wandered—not “hand in 
hand” but “with love in summer’s 
wonderland,” all right; and as they wan- 
dered, they talked, and presently they 
found themselves at the lake, where Mil- 
ton easily induced the old native in charge 
of the steam launch to start his engine and 
take them for a boat-ride, and leaving the 
cockpit, where the old man was at the 
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wheel, they sat forward on the q 
cabin, all to themselves, and watched 
green shores and the rippling water 
— ~_ you found that YOu toy 
make one of our yacht i 
said Adele. “a 
“Don’t call me that,” said Mj 
most roughly, to her surprise, “7a 
laughed apologetically. “{ beg oy 
pardon, Lady Adele.” , 
Adele pondered for a s ce, “ 
believe I want to be Lady Adele fe 
she said at last, and again to her surptis. 
Milton reached out awkwardly and fgg 
her hand. She looked at him, ‘and big 
face was radiant. 
“That’s right,” he said. “Whar 
need? I’m Milt Johnson, ae 
neckwear-clerk out on his vacation with 
Adele Dimmock on a fifty-cent-aromi 
the-lake trip on an old tub of a lamb 
Can you beat that? Well, I gum] 
wouldn’t be anything else, with a 






























swell yachts and countesses and/soae 
queens that there is. I’m thro 
four-flushing. Know what I did 
day? That lunch? I tried to kidmme 
that I belonged, and I dragged you 
it. You got away with it, all right 
looked the part and acted the pamiemt 
me—a four-flusher! They called my ke 
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and showed me up good and propem 
it was coming to me. I haven't apelim 
to you for that yet; I don’t kne 
but if—” 

“You don’t ever need to, 
Adele softly, and. pressed his 
looked at ‘ther. Her face was 
She raised her eyes to his and Gimp 
them quickly—but too late. ad 

“Honest, Adele?” cried Milton, @ 
est, sweetheart?” je 

Adele looked at him again and game 














































i 
UT that old stick-in-the-ngud at te 
wheel could have sten them: ie 

seemed to have an eye on thént | 
“Get me, though,” continded Milt 
after some eloquent silence. “Tmtetg 
ing to be a neckwear-clerk all my days 
We'll have to wait, little girl, but we'l gt 
those yachts and diamonds ‘and things yt 




























Watch me! And we'll belong without a 
four-flushing. Get me?” , \ 
“I’m happy now, as we are,” said Adee he 
imply. 
; “Dm so miserable I can’t see stig the 
laughed Milton, and here: the ance F 
mariner hailed them and warned them @il vanij 
the bump at the dock. : Noy 
So they came down and; disembatt tivat 
and wandered back to the:house, touc 
there, right by the gate, was 4 big clu eon 
of lilac bushes heavy with bloom. 
“I’ve got mine—those you gave B Pom 
still,” said Adele, as he stopped.to # _ 
m. 
Se have I got edly “ gave Bt “9 
Milton replied. “I'll have 
old and ray, twenty years from or = 





He drew a deep breath as he saw ‘ 



















bushes were thick and dense. ae 
smell sweet? Come here 3 
Adele.” 






He took her by the hand and OF 
entered the leafy screen togeti® 
“The Master Force,” another of 
Harris’ really delightful stories, . 
in an early issue of The Red ' 
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You, too, Can Have 
Beauty Instantly! 


Men cwster around her. And why not, for who can deny the witchery 
of a beautiful complexion? A white skin, lustrous and soft as satin, with 
the rich color glowing in the cheeks. 

First atouch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work this softening, 
vanishing cream well into the skin, so that the powder will not stick in spots. 
Now the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and cap- 

hanes a perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. This 
a big ds ouch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty and makes your eyes 
be seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! What a change in a few moments. 


gave 2 panies DAY Cream (Vanishing). Pure and harmless. Shades: white, bru- 
pped. to eet ¢ skin smooth and velvety. Re- nette, and flesh. All druggists, 50c. 
sg oe: _ Has an exquisite per- 
ou gave Bt P : ; druggists, 50c. fPompeian BLOOM. A rouge that 
it when —. BEAUTY Powder. Adds is imperceptible when properly applied. 
from. a iy clearness to the skin. Stays on Three shades — light, dark, and medium 
saw Oi wally long. Its fragrance captivates. (the popular shade). All druggists, 50c. 
“Pon 5 
a Liberty Girl Art Panel and Three Samples 
will be sent for a dime. A beautiful, patriotic panel, 28 inches 
nd and fi by 7 inches, finished in colors. With the samples you can make 
ther. Many interesting beauty experiments. Please clip the coupon now. 


ee 
The POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 
2019 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime fora Liberty 
Girl Art Panel and three samples. 


of k = TSB Pomreian MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2019 Supcrior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sen ecsaecsseseresy 


Flesh “shade sent unless white or brunette 
requested 
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THE RIDER OF THE KING-LOg 


(Continued from page 73) 





Oddly enough, the only log house in the 
settlement was almost palatial compared 
with the other buildings. It stood aristo- 
cratically alone. On the real-estate ledg- 
ers of the Temiscouata syndicate it was 
listed as “field office-building.” That 
designation was polite fiction, in some 
measure; but it enabled the company to 
defray the cost, from the general-expense 
fund, of keeping up a fine clubhouse for 
home-office dignitaries and their friends 
who enjoyed outings, fishing and hunting. 
Though the walls were of logs, the bark 
of the logs was smoothed and varnished. 


HAT day, Just as dusk was seitip 
alter conference with a lackey a 
outer door, came another visitor to Cal 
nel Marthorn. It was Eublas Pratt ” 
tiptoed across the glossy floor of the 
room and handed to the Temiscoy 
magnate a letter. “Excuse me for, 
letting tue brass-button fellow bring th 
in,” apologized Mr Pratt, “but we haw 
to obey orders when we go on an Xk 
errunt. It’s for you, sir. Miss Kavana 
told me to give it to you.” : 
The Colonel set eyeglasses on his » 
and read. ‘Where is Miss Kavanagh? 










a | 


There were bathrooms and other aids to he asked. , 
comfort, as well as actual refinements. “Across the river. In camp on} 
Everybody always had a good time at Man’s Gore.” 
, Sebomuk Farm. Colonel Marthorn and “What are you?” ; 
“Sifted through Silk ‘ his guests settled down to a house-party “One of her explorers, sir.” 
j . in a particularly happy frame of mind. “Do you tell me that she has con 
O fine that it doesn’t show. down here with campin may ae 
> amping-outht: 
So fragrant that it charms. 5 es a “T do. sir.” 
So different that it stays on un- gee neni arriving from the north, a “y hink ’ Lk 
til you want it off. rather shabby character in muddy +, ‘Mink—I1 know that I made myis 
That is Pussywillow, the finest high boots and weather-stained buckskin, Vitation clear to her,” said the Coloé 
face powder the house of Henry found his father in a rocker before a big 24dressing the assembled officers of i / 
Tetlow has created in fifty years. fireplace. The Colonel at once introduced S¥"dicate and including Mr. Pratt, f 
was asked to come here to the farm af 


Made in White, Flesh, Pink, Cream 
and Brunette. 50 cents a box, 

Free Sample On Request 
or miniature box sent for a dime- 
(State shade wanted) 
Pussywillow Powder Tablets in White 
and Flesh. Pussywillow Rouge in Rose 
and Brunette. Both in purse-size box with 
puff, 50c each. Ask your dealer for them. 


HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
165 HenryTetlow Bldg. , Philadelphia, Pa, 
om 















“TELL ME YOUR TROUBLES” 


By Meredith Nicholson 
will be a joy in the next issue of 
The Red Book Magazine 























Kenneth to Cora Marthorn’s trophy of 
her Alaskan trip—her fiancé Philip Win- 
ston, a young engineer whose father was 
the leading capitalist behind the Alaskan 
railroad. 

The two men walked away together to 
find Cora, after Kenneth had been given 
a man’s greeting in hearty fashion by the 
gentlemen from the home office. Young 
Mr. Marthorn did not display especial 
animation when he was assured by young 
Mr. Winsted that the ladies who were 
along with the party were very jolly, and 
that he hoped, speaking quite frankly, 
that Mr. Marthorn would like his, Mr. 
Winsted’s, sister Sally Winsted real well. 
She and his darling Cora had become such 
fast friends! 

More than ever was Kenneth convinced 
that Alaska must be a very remote coun- 
try, deaf and blind in regard to news; he 
felt a little thrill of pride in the ability 
of his family to keep the door shut on a 
skeleton and to keep Mr. Philip Winsted 
surrounded by that Alaskan insulation. 
According to Kenneth’s best belief, and 
he was not by any means an egotist, the 
whole world had rung with the news that 
he was married. To find one man—a 
man almost in his own family—who did 
not know about that dreadful mistake 
was consoling. 

Kenneth became very amiable in the 


be my guest—my daughter's gud 
Hasn’t she said anything, sir, to indica 
that she understands that?” 

Mr. Pratt wagged his head. “All # 
ever talks to me about is timber-om 
tions, and when she gets done talkiy 
about them, she stops talking.” 

Colonel Marthorn reéxamined the 
ter. Miss Kavanagh tersely presenitl 
her compliments and _ stated that # 
would do herself the honor of calling a 
Colonel Marthorn at ten o’clock the nat 
forenoon. There was no hint of thay 
for the invitation he had extended. Ty 
Colonel felt an impulse to be rude¢ 
his own account. He waved the letie 
his gesture dismissing Mr. Pratt. “Tk 
letter needs no answer. We await } 
Kavanagh’s further commands.” & 
twisted the last word with ironic inl 
tion. 

He read the note aloud after Mr. Pa 
had departed; he crumpled it and t 
it into the fire. “As you know, I a 
here by Mr. Donaldson’s advice, gels 
men. I came to smooth matters 4 
adjust differences. Here’s that ya 
woman throwing my politeness 4 
face! J don’t believe I shall have 
patience to humor a girl's confound 
tantrums.” P 

“This new-woman notion 1s ! 


mi 


. Me sohtv ce rsteria,” said 
presence of Miss Winsted. His ideas ~oect "2. tO eel a hes 
were in a rather chaotic state, but he — rsa ke a lool 

How Long knew that he felt less like a social pariah. omen Fs kind aan 
. , : W y ( re _ ” 
Miss Kavanagh understood only one the child’s safety, most, of all. 


Will You Live? 


No human being can answer this question — 
but you, yourself, can determine, to a great 
h of your life, by safeguarding 


degree, the len 


phase of the affair; might she not be less 
blistering with her gaze if she possessed 
fuller knowledge? He had not the re- 
motest notion how he would be able to 


In that frame of mind the genth : 
of the Temiscouata waited for 
Kavanagh. 
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your present and future state of health 

Statistics prove that fifteen years are lost to 
the average life by lack of gocoes, simple health 
knowledge and practice. ou, yourself, may be 
in this very class. You owe it to yourself —to 
your family—to acquire this health-protective 
information. 

The Good Health Bureau, an ethical institution, organized 
for the universal promotion of good health and life pro- 
longation, is prepared to give you this information. Every- 
thing known to present science for assuring good health 
and long life is embodied in its service. Write today for 
free descriptive literature about our work, and just how 
it will aid you. 


Good Health Bureau, Dept. A, New Haven, Conn. 











convey to her that fuller knowledge; he. 
would not admit that he cared a copper 
for her opinion, anyway. None the less 
it was discomforting to feel that in the 
realm of fair women there lived a won- 
derfully handsome girl who loathed him, 
if her countenance expressed her feelings 
truly. 





HAT same evening Elisiane (0 

the blankets about Clare 
herself down on her own cot in the? 
tent. The fire which Dumphyt 
diated warmth which breal 
Clare’s cheeks, and the curling 
made pictures for her eye 
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Waltham Colonial A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 
Maximus movement 21 jewels 


R 


\iverside movement 19 jewels 


$125 to $240 or more 


depending upon the case 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 







In the Watch You Buy 


F you open your watch and examine its mechanism, 
you will find it consists substantially of two support- 
ing plates, between which is mounted a gearing of 

meshed wheels to take care of the movement, record- 
ing time. This is called the train, which we will speak 
of in our next advertisement. 

























The lower supporting plate in a Waltham watch is the founda- 
tion upon which every unit revolves and is fixed. It is bored 
with minute holes to take the pivots, screws, pinions, etc. 


This lower plate is drilled and threaded by one of the most 
exclusive and wonderful machines ever designed by the genius 
of man—an exclusive Waltham invention from the master- 


mind of Duane H. Church. 


Many operations are accomplished with such methodical, 
automatic regularity that one instinctively imagines that a 
marvelous human brain guides the extraordinary operations of 
this machine. 


It makes every operation (and there are 141) with infinitesimal 
exactness to the ten thousandth part of an inch — flawless, 
beautiful in its complex simplicity — every plate a replica of 
every other plate, proving Waltham standardization to be one 
of the miracles of American mechanical genius. 

The plate of the foreign built watch is subject to the variations of hand 
process. Made to variant sizes and models without precise relation to the 


parts which they are to contain, which parts are made elsewhere in many 
homes and small shops, by hand. 


No hand work could ever approximate the beautiful and flawless exactitude 
of this Waltham drilling and threading. 


So when you buy a Waltham watch you are assured of a standardization of 
quality and leadership which has placed the Waltham watch on the pedestal 
of world dominion. 
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“I Now Hear Clearly” 


YOU, TOO, CAN HEAR! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the “ACOUSTICON” have had the same 
remarkable results from it as Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears 
above, we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the new and improv 


1919 Acousticon 


For 10 Days FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit— No Expense 
This 1919 “ACOUSTICON” is smaller, better and of greater efficiency than 
ever and we hope everyone who is hard of hearing will accept this offer. 
Just write saying that you are hard of hearing, and will try the “Acousticon.” 
The trial will not cost you one cent for we even pay delivery charges, 
? Th ood h should not mak 

WARNING! [hers « no food retson why everyone should not make as 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried &. 

ae “Acousticon” has improv ts and ted features which cannot be dupli- 


d, so no matter what your experience = been send for your free trial of the 
“ACOUSTICON” today and convince yourself, you alone to decide. Address 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1322 Candler Bldg., New York 


dian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg., Montreal 

















ORLISS LACED STOCKING 








Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


eG stoltty tell mold 
» Remarkable Cases 


} Ano! Id acy 


tretch, $1 each (by mail 15c extra.) 
HOME *TREATM ENT for allleg ulcers, all 
remedies, two stockings—full directions com- 
lete by mail $5.00. Send aay pres book- 
et ioe. 2, god Pia blank. 
ISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
15 Geese Sq. Suite 2 Boston, Mass. 












I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Nolées 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my —— | and s' ped d Head en 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphon: 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when osteon 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Lape. or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Ea to gett ia. 
easy to take out. Unseen P an lorts. 
expensive. Write - Booklet and my ht 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 


1e!pl Ss, ‘un able to 
is chair, was rid- 


tennis wi thin a year N fittle 


child, paralyzed, was playing 
F Lelelthaael Beloit etic te co bates: 4 


Psd a Phi io Burt ppliance 3 
g a . We have successfully 
tre ated more than 30, 000 cases the past 17 years 


30 Days’ Trial 








Suite 227, 70 Sth Avenue - - New York City 










On My Diamond” 


The $85 diamond you sent compares favor- 
ably to a rin receatiy bousne at 6186 (a sav- 
ing of $100).—Name on req 
This firm nearly 8/4 pater sta, rated 
$1,000,000.00, lends pune on high grade jewelry 
Amazing bargains unpaid loan diamonds. 
Free examina 


Why y Pay —_ ll Prices 


We will prove its value in 

your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photogrz 
show how light, cool, el 
and easily adjusted the 
silloM sittawstssir lien! 
how different from 






the 


weakened 
spine owes 
to invest 
Price within : 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you w jescribe t case 
t will a riving 
‘ formatior t ce 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO 
\4dd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y 


mazing 
tomers’ letters. writs — aes 


DeRoy & Sons, 2550 DeRoy Bidg. 
Opposite P.O. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sronegs: Dantes ~ dy led 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
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there and stared at the fire for a | 
time, seeming more child than wena 
her swathings of blankets, 7 
“Are you awake, Elisiane” she 
whispered. 

“Oui, ma’m’selle.” 

“But don’t get up. I don’t Want any. 
thing!” A pause. “Elisiane!” 
“Oui, ma’m’selle.” 

“I am ashamed.” There Was mourning 
in the tone. Elisiane, astonished, sat 0p. 
“T ought to re told somebody abut 
it long ago, Elisian I am speaking Out 
so that my own ears may hear and bum, 
Haven’t you been feeling —now be hon. 





est, be my friend,—haven’t you felt thy 
I ought to be ashamed?” 
“Pourquoi, ma’m’selle?” 
“I have swaggered about. I hay 


Perhaps you wouldn’t notice it in my gat 
—but I was swaggering in my heart. [ 
have bragged. All cowards brag.’ Whe 
the Temiscouata men came to me | 
bragged about what I would do and wh 
[ would not do. They must know hoy 
to read character. They must know that 
I’m a coward. I am 
folks. I have poisone: 
right along. I was a wretch at school, | J 
have insulted persons over and over, jut 
as if I didn’t know any better. I thou 
I'd be propping up my pride by com 
here and camping like this. But In 
only ashamed—more and more ashamel 
They’re looking over here through tho 
big windows and saying that I’m vue 
discourteous, insulting. It’s all true | 
allow my ugly temper to rule me; I wot 
consider what the demands of good-breet 
ing are. I didn’t even explain to Colon 
Marthorn why. I refused his invitation 
I'm ashamed, Elisiane!” 

“Pshaw! Wit’ all you’ money! Phut! 
You be so good as he is!” 

“No, Elisiane!” 

“Go snap you’ finger to hees nose—lle 
as you snap your whip in the face of 
Marthorn, jeune |” 

“Don’t—don’t!” Clare shivered in a 
blankets. “Don’t remind me of th 
face. I have tried so hard to forgett 
I hate it. When I shut my eyes, 1 # 
it and am ashamed.” 






(oe. MARTHORN, waiting ne 
forenoon for “the swaggerer, S¥ 
canoe put off from the river-bank opposi 
the Sebomuk Farm. Clare came ™ 
hill alone. The man who had ferried 
remained at the — 
Kenneth stood beside his father in ti 
broad window. The ye were gif 
and an occasional rain-shaft smeared (ih 
moisture across the glass. On the wid 
expanse of the wind-swept slope the sia 
figure, bending agninat the blast 
the north, seemed pathetic in its Jone 
ness. 
“By the way, have you met that fi 
there, since you have “peen in this # 
tion?” the Colonel asked his sol. 
“Merely in a casual w ay—once.” 
The president of the Temiscows 
scowled and tapped the rim of ver 
against his teeth. “From what ya 
heard them say about her up in t 
tion—men who really know het 
had I best handle her, Kenneth? 
“As a human being.’ 
“The advice is flippant, sir.” 
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“Not when it’s construed 00 
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Raise Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how 


to increase it. 


I have even taken failures and shown them how 


to make $100 — $200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove) this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ahead—you and I. My name is Pelton. 

Lots of people call me “The Man Who 
Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve 
done it for thousands of people—lifted them 
up from poverty to riches. 

Tm no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
plain, everyday, unassuming sort of man. 
I know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 
around and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 

But today all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. 
iam rich also in the things that money 
won't buy—health, happiness and friendship. 
Few people have more of the blessings of 
the world than I. 


L = have a little chat about gettin: 


T was a simple thing that jumped me up 
from poverty to riches. As I’ve said, I’m 
no genius. But I had the good fortune to 
know a genius. One day this 


things of life. 
That “secret” surely 


every sense of the word. 

MY sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 
prised others. One by one people came 

to me and asked me how I did it. I told 

them. And it worked for them as well as 

it did for me. 

Some of the things this “secret” has done 
for people are astounding. I would hardly 
believe them if I hadn’t seen them with my 
own eyes. Adding ten, twenty, thirty or 
forty dollars a week to a man’s income is a 
mere nothing. That’s merely playing at it. 
In one case ‘I took a rank failure and in a 
few weeks had him earning as high us 
$2,000.00 a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article 
for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he “puttered around” with 


it, barely eking out a living. Today this 
young man is worth $200,000. He 


made me rich in 





man told me a “secret.” It 
a to , Jog getting ahead 


A Few Examples 


is building a $25,000 home—and 
paying cash for it. He has three 
automobiles. His children go to 


rich. He had Personal Experiences — meee. ch goes hunt- 

“ad A 000 f ing. shing, travelin whenever 

able it it himeclf with remark- sFowerof Win" tt auch, men os the mood oT ed His in- 

results. He said that Court Justice Parker: Wu Ting come is over a thousand dollars 
Me wealthy man knew this Sor*-sscistant Poumaster General 2 week. | rise 

Briét; Lieut. Gov. McKelvie of Ne- In a little town in New York 


—that is why he was 


ise 


T used the “secret.” It surely 
lad a good test. At that time 
I was flat broke. Worse than 
that, for I was several thousand 
dollars in the hole. I had about 
given up hope when I put the 


of Michigan, 


netted me $300 in 


it for ten times 


Wilke, Falkton, 


_— to work. Worth $15, 900 and More 
At first I couldn’t believe my naa bis‘von tase! 
sudden chang ‘ fortune pare. 1117 E, “Locant St., Decatur, 


e in 
— actually flowed in on 
a thrilled with a new 
power. Things I 
do before became as 
easy for me to do as opening a 
7 Fi My business boomed 
Continued to leap ahead at 


20 yerrs old 
100,000 today. 


to 
* “Since I 


braska: General Manager C shristeson 
Express Co.38 E. St. 


ic 
Metal Construction Co.; G ov. 
and wany others of 
equal prominence. 
-2a00 Profit from ‘ies Day’s 
Reading 
F*“The result from one day’s study 


at book’and would not be wanes 
x he cos — 
kot 


ook has been worth more 


Would Be Worth $100,000 
“If I had gnty be had & when I was 
It tis, worth a geo- 
red Keay the price. 
ta Fe Ry. , Milans, Tex. 
r ema sameeS from $150 
$800 


read ‘“‘Pow: 
my salary A 5 james froma $150 to 


lives a man who two years ago 
was pitied by all who knew him. 
From the time he was 14 he had 
worked and slaved—and at sixty 
he was looked upon as a failure. 
Without work—in debt to his 
charitable friends, with an invalid 
son to support, the outlook was 
pitchy black. 

Then he learned the “secret.” 
In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day 
to fill orders. During 1916 the 
profits were $20,000. During 1917 
the profits ran close to $40,000. 
And this genial 64-year-young 
man_ is. enjoying pleasures and 
comforts he little dreamed would 
ever be his. 


COULD tell you thousands of 





Art 
“Ferris 
cash. I think ita 


Oscar RB. Shep- 


id be worth 


of Will’”’ 
F. Gibson, San I 


100 a mo similar instances. But there’s 
& rate that Startled me. Pros- oe Cal, no need to do this as I’m willing 
my partner. “a — bed ge epee to tell you the “‘secret’’ itself. 
that day Tv “Power of Will’’ bofore he'cann, Then you can put it to work and 
e- never see what it will do for you. 


What it i is to want for {33°: 
ip, happiness, 
eer any of the good 


over here iomged from $100 a month 


Still, A. E. P., Fr 


I don’t claim I can make you 
rich over night. Maybe I can— 
maybe I can’t. Sometimes I have 
failures—everyone has. But I do 








Vite | | 


Free Proof that I Can 
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claim that I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is'that you are 
using only about one-tenth of that wonderful 
brain of yours. That’s why you haven’t won 
greater success. Throw the unused nine-tenths 
of your brain into action and you'll be amazed 
at the almost instantaneous results. : 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success 
in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas have 
no value without will-power to “put them over. 
Yet the will, altho heretofore entirely neglected, 
can be trained into wonderful power hke the 
brain or memory and by the very same method 
—intelligent exercise and use 

If you held your arm in a sling for two yearg, 
it would become powerles to lift a feather, from 
lack of use. The same is true of the Will—it 
becomes useless from lack of practice. Because 
we don’t use our Wills—because we continually 
bow to circumstance—we become, unable to as- 
sert ourselves. What our wills need is prac- 
tice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow 
in on you. Rich opportunities will open up for 
you. Driving energy you never dreamed you 
had will manifest itself. You will thrill with a 
new power—a power that nothing can resist. 
You'll have an influence over people that you 
never thought possible. Success—in whatever 
form you want it—will come as easy as failure 
came before. And those are only a few of the 
things the “secret” will do for you. The 
“secret” is fuily te ame in the wonderful book 
“Power of Will 


How You Can Prove This 


at My Expense 

I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands—you can’t lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to me. vi return mail you'll 
receive not a pamphlet, but the whole ee told in 
this wonderful book, “POWER OF WILL 

Keep it five days. Look it over in your “home, Ap- 
ply some of its smple teachings. If it docsn’t show 
you how you can increase your income many times over 
—just as it has for thousands of others—mail the 

ok back. You will be out nothing 

But if you do feel that ‘POWEI. ‘OF WILL” will do 


for you what it has done for over a quarter of a mil- 
lion others—if you feel as they do that it’s the next 
greatest book to the Bible—send me only three dollars 
and you and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer hy, I'll be out only the small 
Profit on a _ three-dollar sale. But you—you may 
easily be out the difference between what you're makine 


now and an income several times as great. So you sco 
you’ve a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I, 
Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 


never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
31-J Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 





Pelee Publishing Company, 
1-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
a may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. I 
agree to remit $3.00 or remail the book to you in fivedays. 
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Remove hair from 
arms or underarms 
in the simplest and easiest 
way by using 
Evans’s Depilatory 


The outfit is complete for use at 


your dressing-table. 


You just mix a 


little, put it on; then wash it off — 
hair and all. Doesn’t injure the skin. 


75c at drug and departmentstores or by mail, 
postage and war tax paid, on receipt of 78c. 


You, Too, Can be as Beautiful 
and Radiant as Lillian Walker 


IGHT in your own home you can now enhance 
your personal charms with electric massage — 
the real way to a velvety skin, beautiful, lus- 

trous hair, rounded neck and shoulders and perfect 
health! The secret of real beauty, such as you 
long for, is the attractiveness of a “peaches and 
cream” complexion. And you can have this — if 
you use your Star Electric Vibrator a few minutes 


every day. 


Try the Star Electric Vibrator 
10 Days in Your Own Home 
— Costs Only $5 Complete! 


It comes to you in a handsome old-rose colored box 
— three applicators inthe set. Send $5.00 today; if 
not highly pleased your money will be refunded 
immediately. The Star Electric Vibrator is me- 
chanically perfect, thoroughly guaranteed; nothing 
to ever get out of order; nooiling; will last for 
years. Remember, we offer you a ten days’ free 
trial in your own home, and that the cost for the 
Star Electric Vibrator, absolutely complete and 
os pregese to your address, is only a single five 
OMar Dill. 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. CO. 
107 Farley Place, Torrington, Conn. 


ollie STAR 


chic VIBRATOR 


’ 
ats, 
’ . 


| 
| 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
Makers of **Mum'’ 
1102 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia 


| . om 
him when Clare entered the bj 


| row, sir. 








Have You Seen It 


The enlarged GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


With its May number, now on sale, THE GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE becomes just the magazine 
you’ve been looking for. It offers you a big generous 
installment of George Gibbs’ greatest novel 


“The Splendid Outcast ” 


Wuh Mr. Gibbs’ own superb illustrations 
Get the May GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE Today 
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he Vis FACE POWDER 4424 


' 
v 


{ As fragrantas the 
flowers of France and 
as fairas its Daughters 


1S cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZUREA Foce Powder, 
Sachet Powder ond Perfume 
Samples to Canada Prohibited 
dy Canadian Government 


paris L.T. PI] V& R Fane 
CHAS.BAEZ Sole for U.S.and Canada 
Dept.c C 24 Eost 22d. Street New York City 





| the past have expl 


| have produced better results, im my 
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mee of 2 square deal. But I really have 
e to give you, Dad. Furth 
more, I have no special hankering to 
main during the conference.” 4 

“You must stay. In case she di 
enough intelligence to have the cial 
pans explained, we shall have to refer ty 
you for information. But this talkin 
to a girl! Why hasn’t she brought nm 
of her bosses with her?” 

The Colonel’s irritability stil} shadowed 
and the girl hesitated when she ‘tam i 
face. He owned up to himself that he 
had expected her to come in with head 
thrown back and nostrils dilated pictur. 
ing thus in his mind the crass Kavanagh 
spirit of grudge. But Clare had com 
in chastened mood from the Gethsemane 
of her self-reproach. She was ere) 
what she seemed to be—a trembling sip 
of a girl, now really frightened at hy: 
daring to meet men of affairs and of §. 
nance on matters of business which, wih. 
out doubt, they understood much better 
than she. 

The pause was rather awkward. (Col. 
nel Marthorne was decidedly discon. 
posed by her demeanor of appealing hy. 
mility and felt that some sort of amenity 
ought to preface blunt business, 

“I am sorry you did not care to accept 
the hospitality of Sebomuk Farm, Mis 
Kavanagh.” 

“T think I have more reason for sor 
I apologize for what must seem 
to you an inexcusable attitude. Will you 
pardon me if I ask you to let the matter 
rest without further words?” 

The Colonel bowed. “My daughter 
Cora is with me. Perhaps before we sit 
down to our discussion of business, you 
may like a little talk with her.” 

“T thank you, Colonel Marthorn, but 
please, may we not attend to the bu 
ness at once?” 


HE gave her a seat at the big table 
the middle of the room, and the get- 
tlemen of the Temiscouata directorale 
took their seats. In spite of some vey 
natural reflections regarding the nature 
of her courage and her grit, Kennel 
Marthorn, standing apart beside the wi 
dow, found in the situation a tableau 
which suggested a maiden martyr in th 
presence of the judges of the Inquis 
tion. 

The Colonel, from the head of the 


| table, explained why he had come init 
| the north country. 


He tactfully avol 
all references to past troubles. 
“Tl tell you frankly what the Gra 


| . ; , i " 
| Temiscouata wants, Miss Kavanagh, 
| went on, “even though I feel that 0 


ve interviewed you # 


gentlemen who ha 
ained the thing clef 


ly.” 
“T think I understand, sir. 
“But a thorough understanc 


jing should 
opi 
All interests will be better served I 
controls the Toban. 


company needs more land, more tim 
7 in mills 


We have millions invested r 
must not run the risk of any hold-wp 
the drives. My son Kenneth—T', 
you have already met him—s pa 
general survey of the sections y 


problems.” 
Clare did’ not turn her head to # 


ion. 
one company 
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ent 


z Color touched 


the Colonel’s gesture indicating the young | 


| 
man. 
“We have secured many of the old | 


r dam privileges—we expect 
econ to give o new and additional 
‘hts, It all points to a single-headed 
control of the river and its tributaries. 
And that’s the reason, Miss Kavanagh, 
why the Temiscouata wants to buy out 
the X. K., as your company 1s called, I 
believe; we want all rights and titles, 
and we are willing to pay the price the 

raisers agree on. Pardon the com- 
ment, but I should think you'd be glad 
to be relieved of the responsibility you 
have assumed.” 

She replied gravely and in low tones. 
“Colonel Marthorn, I feel that if we dis- 
cuss this matter any further we shall 
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come to arguments, and arguments may | 


stir fresh quarrels. Arguments, further- 
more, will not prevail with me. I have 
definitely made up my mind. I say this 
respectiully, but I mean what I say: I 
will not sell the X. K.” 


HERE was a long silence. Clare broke 

it. “I suppose there is nothing further 
to be said. I realize that this seems like 
folly to gentlemen who understand busi- 
ness, So I’ll not take up your time with 
explanations of my folly.” 

“Just a moment, Miss Kavanagh,” in- 
terposed Colonel’ Marthorn, a grim set 
to his jaws. “Your decision to carry on 
this warfare along the Toban does need 
some kind of explanation.” 

“IT do not propose to carry on any 
warfar2, sir. I only want to keep my 
father’s business together, because he 
gave his life to it, loved it and died be- 
lieving that I would carry it on. He was 
on the river before you came here. Isn’t 
there room for all of us?” she asked 
rather plaintively. 

“The question must be surveyed from 
another viewpoint, Miss Kavanagh. We 
propose to invest large sums in perma- 
nent dams. We admit frankly that the 
matter of riparian rights and ownership 
along the river is so badly tangled that 
endless litigation is in sight unless one 
faction gets out of the way as gracefully 
a possible. I would not have put the 
thing as bluntly as you have—but there 
8 not room for all of us on the Toban. 
Let us say that good business suggests 
that the Temiscouata should have full 
control.” 

“What becomes of the independent op- 
trators, sir? There are more than fifty 
of them who have done business through 
the X, K., and they have all of their 
money tied up in camps, equipment and 
supplies,” 


“Mr. Deakins is better acquainted with 


that phase than I am. What do you sa 
Mr. Deakins?” <5 
. “Independent operating in these days 
wasteful and slipshod. The Great 
emiscouata has a forestry program 
ei must be developed by strict fol- 
of policy. Otherwise we wont be 
Protecting our investment in mills. It is 
ely impossible to allow independ- 
Operating if we are to carry out our 


The girl sat straighter in her chair; 
d her cheeks. “I suppose I 
ike a mere woman instead of 
person dealing with straight busi- 









‘ os admitted. “But there is some- 
































“It’s the Prettiest Dress | 





ay 


Ever Had— 


and just think, Mother, how 
much we saved! No one 
would ever dream it was a 
make over—at a cost of only $3 
for new trimmings! I couldn’t 
duplicate it for less than $40 
in the shops. Then there are 
your two waists and skirt, all 
of Dorothy’s frocks and the 
coat for Ted—and we’ve only 
just begun. Why, Mother, 
we'll save $100 on our clothes 
this season!” 





Savings like these are bringing joy to thousands of mothers and daughters 
now that women everywhere are learning at home thrcugh The Woman’s 
Institute to make their own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


The Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences has developed a 
wonderful method of teaching dressmaking by which you can learn easily 
and quickly in spare time amid the comfort and quiet of your own home 
surroundings, to make waists, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, liagerie,-hats, 
children’s clothes—everything you desire for yourself, your family or 
others. This is an entirely new plan so simple you start making garments 





Read These Letters from 
Delighted Students 


Mrs. D. Willis,| Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan, writes: ‘**I made a coat 


an 
and best-looking coat she has ever 
had and all it cost was the lining.’’ 


Mrs. Wm. N. McConklin, 25 East 
Washington Street, Paris, Texas. 
writes: ‘*For years I have asked 
myself the question, ‘What could I 
do to make a living Yor my invalid 
daughter and myself if I were 
thrown on my Own responsibility?’ 
Your advertisement in Good House- 
keeping answered my question.”’ 


Miss Rose H. M. Ellis, Charleston, 
Nevis, British West Indies, writes: 
“Let me tell you of the beautiful 
work I am doing. I made three 
white voile dresses last month; 


week I made askirt for my mother, 
and she is simply delighted with it. 
Everything is so easy now. I meet 
with no ulties at all.’’ 


Mrs, Amelia Oliver, Byesville, 
Ohio, writes: “I have started a 
dressmaking shop and am very 
busy. Have made five tailored 
jacket suits and three coats. I have 
made eight dresses for commence- 
ment and five evening dresses. 
Have done much repairing, such as 
making over dresses, and I have 
three weeks more work ahead of 
me.’ 











Millinery 

If you want to learn at home to 
make hats of all kinds for your- 
self and others, or prepare to go 
into business as a milliner and 
have a profitable little shop of 
your own, check the Millinery 
course in the coupon on the right. 
Full particujars will come to you 
—without obligation—by return 


mail. 
Cooking 


Through the Woman‘s Institute 
you can now also learn at home 
every phase of Cookery— how to 
select, buy, care for, prepare and 
serve healthful, appetizing food 
at a saving of one-third in cost—by 
the easy, delightful, home-study 
method of the Woman’s Institute. 
If interested in Cooking, just 
mark this subject in the coupon. 





at once, so thorough that without any sa 
vious experience you can ~ py in a few 
months right at home the skill of a profes- 
sional dressmaker. 


Dress Better at One-Third the Cost 


You can save two-thirds of the money you now 
spend for clothes, or have three times as many dresses 
by learning to make them yourself. You can have ab- 
solutely new dresses at merely the cost of materials, 
or can make over garments of previous seasons into 
fresh and charming dresses in the current styles at 
almost no cost at all. 

You can have better looking, better fitting, more 
becoming clothes because you will be able to develop 
styles just suited to your own individuality, in fabrics 
and colors of your own choosing. 


20,000 Others Have Learned Quickly 


There is not the slightest doubt about your ability 
to learn. More than 20 000 women and girls in city, 
town and country, in all circumstances and of all ages 
from 12 to 60 have proved by the garments they have 
made and the dollars they have saved the success of 
the Institute’s method. 


Go in Business as a Dressmaker 


The training is so complete that you can take up 
dressmaking as a profession and sew for your friends, 
secure a position or havea shop of your own. Hun- 
dreds of ambitious women and girls have successfully 
established themselves in business through their In- 
stitute course and now have splendid incomes. 


Send Today For 
“Dressmaking Made Easy” 


You cannot afford to let another day pass without 
finding out all about this new plan. Simply send the 
coupon below or a letter or postal for a copy of the 
Institute’s handsome 64-page illustrated book, “Dress 
making Made Easy.” Your mere request will not ob- 
ligate you in any way, but it will bring you—free—the 
full story of how you can dress better at less cost or 
prepare for success in the dressmaking profession. 


Speers: <j phage ee 


| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept, 20-S Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below. 


06 Home Dressmaking 0- Millinery 
D Professional Dressmaking C Cooking 


Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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“Young men _ should 
study business thoroly. 
Astoopportunities, there 
are ten today where there 
wasone,sixty years ago.” 

—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 





“The Captains of In- 
dustry in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains— 
specialized brains.” 

—CHAS, M. SCHWAB 


Put Yourself In a Bigger Job 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever 


“Since taking my 
course with LaSalle 
Extension University 
my earning capacity 


before. 
king 


Salaries from $3,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and even larger are ready now 
for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Experts, Cost Accountants, Sales Bienagers, Manage 


rs, Inter- 





state Commerce Experts and Corresp 


has increased 400 per ny 
cent.” H.S. W. This is your big opportunity. You can step into one of these tions the day 
“Your course has YoU can show that you can handle the work. You know what the demand 
benefited me so much is and what the pay is now for men who can do more than quere a8. work, 
Train in any of these departments of business and get out of the small place— 


that it netted me a 
500 per out om in 


be above the job hunting class—draw a bigger salary check. 


waite lace Train By Mail—Now 


year from enroll- 
ment.”’ R. 
“Returns in six 
months were 10 times 
the cost of the 
course.” F. J. F. 
“Have received ad- 
ditional renumeration 
enough to cover cost 
of six courses. Am 
now Buisiness Man- 
ager of a coporation 
with assets of over 
$4,000,000.”” W. M. C. 
“Have been ad- 
vanced five positions 


time is requi 


since taking LaSalle oj} onanaliy. and are reaping big 
Course.” H. Cc. L. rewards from LaSalle training. Over 

Since taking the 1000 qugingetn of the Pennsylvania 
LaSalleCourselhave R.R. + enrolled with our institu- 


increased my salary 
nearly 300 per cent.” 
E. J. M. 


tion. The United States Steel 


“Have successfully 
passed bar examina- 

tion.” G. L. B. 
**Have received three 
aus and am to get a 10 
bonus merge 


t of which a leading Chi 
aeery 3 months.’ 


free—ready for you now. 


Stay where you are while you are 
getting this knowledge which makes 
promotion certain. Only your spare 
to secure precisely the 
training for which Business pays the 
large salaries. Get in months under 
the direction of the LaSalle experts, 
information you cannot obtain in years 
from your own experience. Every sub- 


LaSalle Members With Large 
Organizations 


More than 20,000 new members en- 


ject completely covered—made clear. 

You will also have the privileges of 
our Consulting Service—which entitle 
you to the free advice of our experts 
on any special business problem at any 
time you need it. 

The tuition is smal? and you 
pay on our easy terms—a little 
month if you wish. 


on has 273; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Swift & Company 221; Chicago & 
Steleareen Railway 455; The Stand- 
ard Oil Company 286; and many other 
t organizations haveeach employed 


ra- ‘rom 50 to 500 LaSalle trained men. 


Send the Coupon for Full Information 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. Mail the qevoce, and 
we will send full information about any of the courses, the moderate fee and the 
easy terms. We will also send our valuable book ““Ten Years’ Promotion In One” 
icago executive said: 
Mail the coupon today. 


Worth $5 a copy.”" Your copy is 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 566-R 


ont me free “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also catalog and _ particulars 
marked with an X. 
(BANKING AND FINANCE: 
as for  Syauive Positions 
3 and Financial Institu- 


regarding course and service in the department I have 

oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Sales and for Official, Managerial, 
mp ane Executive positions in 

tions, Tellers, 
Lasesiness LETTER-WRITING: Oficers, 






Chicago, Illinois 


jers, Trust 


cial Managers, etc. OEE Sz Y= PUBLIC 


(New Course) k for posi- ci SPEAKING: Trainingin the art 
tions as House Correspondents, Training for admission to } Bar and of feseetel,, ¢ effective = 
pervisors of Correspondence. ‘ecutive Business positions re- | ae ay oe ternal 
Mail Sales Directors, Correspon- ne, 1 y trained men. ers, Politicians 
nce Critics, Letter Executives; of LL. B. conferr 


and in the handling of all special 
correspondence | os, ——- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc. 

pe expert letter-writing abi ity 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 


itions as 


Public Ac- 


Dien Piecpnence AND 
RAILWAY ey I Trainin 
i 


Industrial  ~ a 


ic Expe' 
Opes ENGLISH: 
a for Positions as Business 


Cygoemencrat SPANISH: 
fae for positions as Forei 


road and Coossonnees _with Spanis 





oO EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 


itera- 





Citrainingf for 4y as Auditors 
. Certified 
nts, Goat A 


ants, etc. 





Address 


Name...... : 


pon and Copy Writers. 


ane for position of Head 
kkeeper. 


Present Position................... anos eevee 





BE AN ARTI 


im Wecan teach you 
Vv tiZ )~ DRAWING 
{4 i in your gen 















r 18 

ears os success- 

ul teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students p testes, by 7 embers, = 
our Faculty are ng high-salarie 
sitions. rtist’s Outit FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


ScCH@L*APPLED ART 
AmurpAnrBive.No. 4 BATTLECAEEK MICA, 


YEAR Book 
* FREE Wu | 

























FACTORY- TO-RIDER 


» SAVES YOU MONEY 


Ef Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
&@ bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles. tae and sizes. 


Greatly improved ; prices reduced. 
.. Other reliable models also. WE DE- 
\ LIVER EE to you.on approval and 


30 days’ triad and riding test. 

\ Our big F catalog shows 
A everything new in bicycles and sun- 
dries. Write for it. 

TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
% supplies at Aal/ usual prices. 

Do buy a bicycle, tires, or 
sundries until you get our wonder- 
ful new offers, low prices aud liberal 
#7 terms. A postal brings everything. 


Electrie CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. S-14, CHICAGO 
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thing in the X. K. that doe 

with straight business. It is she —_ 

for me, just as it was for m f 

is the soul of the X. K.!” . ater A 
Colonel Marthorn smiled. 


“That sounds trite, but I don’t know 
how to put it any stronger. The X. Kk 
has a soul, gentlemen. It’s the: spirit of 


the men who work for it. I know wha 
sort your men are—I have watched them 
come and go. They are always comi 
and going. They are mostly vagabonds 
whom city employment-agencies hay 
scraped up for you. 

“It is not always possible to hire g 
full complement of nature’s noblemen 
for thirty dollars a month and board!" 
said one of the directors. 

“What I said does not call for sarcasm, 
sir! I am trying to avoid it on my own 
part. I might suggest, otherwise, that whey 
your company hires men who run away 
from their jobs up here and forfeit ther 
pay, the Temiscouata gets considerable 
labor for nothing. And they go stag. 
gling south from the Toban and turn inty 
thieves and vagrants who raid farms and 
terrorize honest folks. Most of the XK 
men own homes and have families 
Against what sort of competition am] 
putting these men if I sell out?” 

“We are traveling rather far afield, 
Miss Kavanagh,” objected the president, 
“If we should sit here and assure you 
that we can settle the labor problems of 
the world, we should be misleading you 
with falsehood.” 

“T don’t know much about the labor 
problems of the world. I am dealing 
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with a labor problem right here at home, 
Colonel Marthorn!’ 

“The men will naturally adjust them 
selves to new conditions. But I can ne 
ther predict nor promise what the new 
conditions will be.” 

“I umderstand that perfectly, st 
That’s strictly business talk. Busines 
can’t afford to dream. You can’t predict 
what will become of the homes in Ste 
Agathe, in Sobois Settlement and in the 
other little villages the men of the XK 
have built up. Nor can J predict, if yu 
have set out to have your way in thet 
parts! But I can promise, sir! I prom 
ise my men that the X. K. will not sd 
out.” 


HE Colonel showed anger. “Are ¥ 
to infer that you hold the opinioa 
that our company has come up here t0 
tear down instead of build up?” 
“Your question is too general. I 
Let us particularize. If 


not reply 

Temiscovata should be in ‘ull conti 
in the Toban, would you continue ® 
operate the Ste. Agathe sawmills, 


spoolwood mill, the boxboard factory # 
Base Falls and all the other mills i 
X. K. owns or feeds?” 

“Our business is to make paper, Mis 
Kavanagh.” ée 

“Yes, and your mills are far down 
river—a long way from Ste. ar 
She stood up. “If you feel that I 
said too much, gentlemen, or ay 
too outspoken, please consider - 
am trying to protect a sacred t ft 
have tried to make you understam 
I’m rot merely an obstinate git 
you would understand if yn ie 
my father’s face when he look 
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“tle village. And as he felt, so feel 
3 oe ould call it selling. I 
would call it betrayal—and I’d never 
have another happy day. I'd not have 
the heart to go to my father’s grave! I | 
want to do my best. 


I ask this of you 


: for them. 
ther bames for myself—please 


as much for them as 


alone. 
ec spoke with all the earnestness of 


soul, and when she had finished, she 
= her hands to her face, hiding sud- 

emotion. : ; | 
a rather resent your insinuation that 
a responsible corporation is handled by 

.” stated the Colonel. 
eo controlled herself instantly. | 

“I beg your pardon. I see I ought to | 
have declined to give you the explanation 
you asked for. I fear I have exposed 
only sentiment instead of sense.” 

“Miss Kavanagh, I a —_ 
ment—I compliment your ambition. Bu 
the Temiscouata has its interests too, and 
I warn you that—” 

She broke in sharply. Her demeanor 
was as cold as his. “I shail construe a 
warning as a threat. I do not want to 
quarrel.” 

She turned and walked out of the room. 
The astonished president of the Temis- | 
couata called twice to her, but she paid | 
no heed. He kicked his chair away from 
him and went to the window and 
watched her hurrying down the slope to 
her canoe. 

When the Colonel turned from the win- 
dow, his son smiled on him with unusual 
exuberance of rancor-removing amiabil- 
ity. 
“What are you grinning at, sir?” The 
father seemed to be in no measure 
soothed by the smile. “Do you see any 
humor in the contumacy of that con- 
founded girl?” : 

“Not exactly! But the tableau just 
now reminded me of something which has 
always given me a laugh every time I 
have remembered it. That’s all!” He 
strolled toward the door of the billiard- 
room. “If the meeting’s over, Deakins, 
come in and take a cue.” 

“Reminded you of what?” insisted the 
Colonel snappishly. 

“The time the whole pack of the 
Beeckwood Kennels was held up in a 
oad yard by a cat protecting her 
ong It had to be seen to be appre- 







_the last statement seemed to be jus- 
tified by the gloomy countenances of the 
ava did not Kage that they 
a unn ip- 
fon of the affair cadgpacapie ies 
Gentlemen, I trust and believe that 
i hone of the qualities of a bucca- 
Poe declared the president. “But 
adi of that girl holding up a sensible 
justment of affairs on this river in | 
to constitute herself guardian of a | 


of tate men is damnable non- | 


Sense, It’s nothin e 
: g else!” He 
an 7” Knuckles on the table. “It’s 
“4 0! kindness to her, in the long 
her sick of her job!” 


Doxatp KEZAR, rebuffed when he 
ent offered himself as her companion 
ter adventure that day, was standing 
» Watching Clare return across 


















I want to succeed. | | 
] want to protect my own people—save | | 
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Wives of Doctors 
Don’t Have Corns 





Doctors All Know Bluesjay 


It is made by a surgical dressing 
house whose products doctors 
use. 

Doctors’ wives use Blue-jay when 
acorn appears. And they end it 
at once and forever. 

Millions of others now use the 


same method. In a moment they 
apply a Blue-jay plaster. The 
wrapping makes it snug and com- 
fortable, and they forget the corn. 

The pain is stopped instantly. 
The corn is ended—and com- 
pletely —in two days. 


Corns Are Out-of-Date 


_In the old days corns were 
common. Nearly everybody had 
them. 


People pared them, padded them, 
coddled them and kept them, 


Nowadays, most people never 
suffer corns. Yet tight, dainty 
shoes are more common than ever. 

Consider that fact. The reason 
lies in this scientific Blue-jay. 


Quit Old Methods 


Paring is unsafe and temporary. 
Padding is unsightly. Old, harsh, 
mussy treatments have been dis- 
credited. These are scientific days. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn 





How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B&B wax centered on the 
corn to gently undermine it. 

C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around 
the toe and makes the plaster snug and 
comfortable. 


that the pain does end. Learn that 
the corn does disappear. 


When you do, your corn troubles 
are over—all of them, forever. 


Try it tonight. 


BB Blue-jay 


The Scientific 
Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly — Ends 
Corns Completely — 25 Cents — 
At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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and let me see what you can do with 
it. Cartoonists and Illustrators earn 
from $20 to $125 or more per week. M 

practical system of personal individ- 
ual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 


Bites for YOU. ‘Brave YOUR AGE. 
HE LANDON SCHOOL 
1432 Schrtieid Boriding CLEVELAND. 0. 











Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 
. Rubber Garments 
—— 


~ For Menand Women 
. Cover the entire aly or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 

for illustrated booklet. 
Dr. JeanneD. Walter 

353, Filth Avenue, New York 
Pacific Coast Rev.: Adelé 


Millar Co., 345 Stockton 
St., San Francisco, Calif, 














In Springtime 


comes need of something 
to help build you up. Eno, 
a very agreeable aperi- 
ent, is nature’s own tonic. 


Derived from the corrective 
properties of ripened fruit, it 
brings about healthful, normal 
activity of the digestive organs, 
thereby _ preventing headache, 
“spring fever” biliousness, indi- 
gestion and other constipation ills. 





A spoonful in a glass of water 
forms a pleasant effervescing drink 


equally good for child or adult. 


It comes only in a large size 
bottle at one dollar, but its results 
are as priceless as springtime. 


At all Druggists 
PREPARED BY 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Agents for the Continent of America : 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York and Toronto 














“POPULARITY FOLLOWS ag 


UKULELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy. Bavelien 
e Ukulele 


‘ive P 
> #9 24 kulele, music, everythi: 
==l\ —noextras. Ask us to sen ‘ 
} the story of Hawaiian music, 
1 You will love it. No obligation “\ * iT 
4 3 —absolutely free. ey 


(TW The Hawaiian Institute of Music —" 
(a 1400 Broadway, Suile 908, NewYork ~~~ 


DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 

* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
= Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


“Little Wireles Phones for the Fars*’ require no medicine but 
efiectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
903 Inter-Southern Bidg, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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the river. Under his breath he w 
iterating a certain determination th 
Colonel Marthorn had just voiced, 

Clare Kavanagh, journeying betes 
those two poles of malefic mental in 
ence, may have felt Psychic sense of 
intent toward her. 

When she had gone out from the prese 
of those who represented so much 
out of that room of warmth and a 
tuous furnishings, the sleety rain } 
upon her face and mingled with her _ 
Suddenly she felt afraid and very lond 
and helpless. She pulled down the ri 
of her hat and hid her face from I 


ey 


$ Mi 


| plorer Pratt as he steadied her canoe 


On tlie other shore Donald put oy} 
hand to assist her 

At that moment he typified for her 
embodiment of comforting Strength a 
protection, consoling friendship and \gq 
alty. Her enthusiasm and her self-tej 
ance were gone. Those men whom # 
had faced alone had not seemed to y 
derstand. They had impressed on lg 
that they considered as business folly 
guardianship of what was to her a sacred 
trust. After that contact with cynics 
the feeling that she was back with ld 
own loyal workers produced a reactig 
in her ardent and impulsive nature, 

She clasped the outstretched hand; 
both her own and looked up at him. 
Donald!” she sobbed. 


T was appeal by helplessness; it 3 
unpremeditated surrender; it was hu 
ger for sympathy. There was not ink 
any of the thrill of the conviction thi 
she was in love with Donald, but ink 
need and her loneliness, she would a 
been glad if he had put his arms abo 
her. But the lover did not realize th 
triumph beckoned to him from her brs 
ming eyes and her upturned face. 
the case of other girls who had looked 
at him in that fashion, he had been bi 
and prompt and had conquered. Buti 
had convinced himself—and she t 
seemed to furnish plenty of facts—thi 
her emotions were not like those of otha 
girls. She had expressed her opinion @ 
precipitate love-making. So he did a 
guess what she was offering, but display: 
the same sullenness with which he i 
seen her depart on her errand. 

“You ought to have taken me a 
with you,” he said. “You have been or 
there alone and they had their chant 
browbeat you. I can see what the trom 
is.” 

Could he see? She lifted her press 
palms from his hand. : 

“You're no match for that gauge 
robbers. You ought to underst J 
and hand the whole thing over to mé | 

His emphasis on the last word pnts 
her pride. 

For a moment she put her for 
across ker eyes, steadying herself. 6 
tally she was stepping backward, as @ 
walks back from the edge of a clifl, # 
ing safety after the dizziness of 4%) 
to throw oneself into the dé 
spite of her mingled emotions 4 few 3 
ments before, her new mood was 
exultation which she could hardly 

tand. , 
‘ “fTurrah! That's over!” she 

Donald turned sour gaze im! Te 
tion of the log palace on the ' 
ought to have taken me along, I Me 


ibe 










3 
MM agar 


th he was “[ almost did take you. But it has 
ination whi van out all right.” He did not in the 
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E voiced, understand what her expression sig- 
ying nied “Break camp,” she commanded; 
— . “There’s a tight roof on Dolan’s house! 
nse of ey 
ye CHAPTER XX 
UCD pow 
th and ‘Un HEN Kenneth told his sister | 
ety rain by \W that Clare Kavanagh had hur- | 
rs my ba ried away from the house, Miss 
very Jong owed only languid concern. 
own the igs don’t know as I remember 
: Tom how the girl looked—that’s as much in- | 
dc Calo terest as I took in her at school. My | 
Put out only distinct memory is that she was very | 
d rt in some petty affair about money— 
ed for her and I left her in disgust. I hope Father 
ship ta managed to set her down where she be- 
2 7 ne did seat her—at the foot of the 
table!” 
a to 1 oy Seonetl whatever she is, up here, or 
wes fol “i whatever she has done, Father is very 
se he much znnoyed. All the way up the river 
vith ~~ =he has been talking about that girl anc 
ack wht her obstinate folly. Hasn’t he disposed 
da react of her for good?” eek 
nature “She came—she saw—and I think it’s | 
ched hand j fifty-fifty on the conquering proposition. | 
at him, “yy | believe if I'd had the say in that meet- | 
ing, I would have capitulated,” he added. | 
“No doubt,” retorted Cora sweetly. | 
sness: it “You seem to have a habit of capitulating, | 
- it was bog =—Nenneth.” ; | 
as totale Kenneth winced at this reference to his 
nviction thy © ™atrimonial escapade. That’s _ my | 
d. but in ha Mflair,” he growled. ’ | 
» wate “No,” protested Cora, “you’ve no right 
5 ans ae to make that a secret in your family any 
t realize thi longer. It hasn’t come to Philip’s ears as 
om her bringy Yet—but it will; he will have the right 
ed face. lm '0.ask me about it.” — ; 
ad looked 1 “Ti he annoys you with questions, refer 
ad been big him to me, after you have told him that 
red. Buthiy 1 always insisted on attending to my 
nd she hag own business.” 
f fac “And Sally—” 
hose of othe “I was married. You may tell her 
-r opinion that. Now let that marriage matter rest!” 
» he did sj He paused and peered through the rain- | 
but display  Stteaked glass of the porch. The Kav- 
hich he b anagh tents had disappeared. “She and 
1. her folks have gone, rain or no rain. It 
on me am makes me feel guilty,” he added. “I 
ve been orig  Ught to be out on my job.” 
sir chance They went to the card-room then, an- 
t the trou swering a signal tapped upon a near-by | 
window, but he took advantage of every | 
her presi cummy hand to rise and make protracted | 
survey of the weather, staring up to- | 
hat om im ward the mist-shrouded bend. 
nderstand § 
r to mel AFTER _& time Colonel Marthorn 
word pric . ‘ame into the card-room. He apol- | 
pied to the guests because -he was | 
her foresil  obliged to call Kenneth back to the busi- 
rself, Me ness-meeting. 
ae ~ door of the big room, son halted 
“of 4 és Dad! I'm glad you called me out, 
: * I warn you that I shall make fur. | 
ae be excuse out of it and say that I must 


on my job. I want to get away 
was that day, and as soon as possible.” 


“It’s out of the ion.” 
" question. 
Py I have shown you the plans and 





“We have been di i 

a scussing the plans. 
Me believe that there must be important 
eons.” He opened the door 
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“‘Hetto, Cuter: 

““Haven’t found the firebug 
yet, have you? You will know 
who he is only when I am dead 
and the fires stop. I don’t suppose 
you even realize that the fire- 
bug talks to you almost every 
day about catching the firebug? 
That’s me. They never caught 
me in Chicago or anywhere else, 
so you might as well quit looking 


@ for meand take your medicine.’’ Pees y 
ee 


The Firebug 


HAT was the warning which came 
to the fire chief, unsigned —and 



















then, the very next day, a woman was found nearly 
dead in a burning building. 


It was a mystery that needed the master mind of Craig 
Kennedy, the scientific detective of this day—Craig 
Kennedy, who came to life in the mind of 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


The American Sherlock Holmes 


He is the genius of our age. He has Fornearly ten years America has been 
taken science—science that stands for watching his Craig Kennedy—marvel- 
this age—and allied it to the mystery _lingat thestrange, new, startlingthings 
and romance of detective fiction, Even that detective-hero would unfold. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the under the stress of war England is 
plot is worked out scientifically. reading him as she never did before. 


fe 
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Poe — far off there in Paris — found the solution. 17 Franklin 
The story is in these volumes. Square, New York 
He was a detective by instinct— he was a story Send me, all 

teller by divine inspiration. Before or since — no oantazeneereresc® 

one has had his power to make your hair stand on end—to send —in 12 volumes. Also 


to them he is the great American classic. f month ior 12 months. 


of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific 
detective storits. You can get the Reeve in 


Established 1817 NEW YORK CITY OCCUPATION oececcececsnccecceccesescesers 


Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
the art of terror stories. English writers have thrilled whole nations by 
their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of 
mystery. But—all these seem old-fashioned — out-of-date — beside 
the infinite variety—the weird excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE 10 VOLUMES , 
Edgar Allan Poe’s MASTERPIECES / 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give Pe 
Free a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s Masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve one of the Harper& 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan / Brothers 


- B. 
5-19 


chills up your back—to hold you in suspense—terror— horror! J send me absolutely 


; : "REE tofEdgar 
To read breathlessly — to try to guess the ending — to enjoy PSs ica dey pose 9 


the perfect, flawless style—to feel the power of the master— Sf the beaks ane not outie: 
that is all you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying factory, I will return both 
stories. In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held sets within 10 days at your 


expense. Otherwise I willsend 


to be the greatest writer that America has produced— jaa SLE as cacn: 288 2t3 


This is a wonderful combination. Here are two 
12 volumes at a remarkably low price P i SAM Bec cpnngsseinecesdievstabeonde 
and the Poe free. 
Send the coupononly—no money! / ADDRES oe oi is. cin bcibeist tate 
Harper & Brothers 





































Perles de Ceylon 


Lovely créme-rosée tinted indestructible pearls of 
oa beauty, solid goldclasp. These exquisite 


gems are positively guaranteed not to peel or inany 
way suffer from the effects of perspiration, and their 
lustre and coloring is permanent. Handsomely en- 
casedin selected cabinet of grey velvet, whitelined. 


[2%-ingh length $18.00 


20-inch length $25.00 
20,00 “4” ” 28.00 








of Purest Ray Serene” 


= as the lovely purity of pearls is en- 
anced in the wearing, so is the wearer’s 
charm emphasized by the Necklace La 
Tausca, an exquisite finishing touch for 
the simple frock or elaborate costume. 


The Gift Most cAppropriate 
for the debutante, the bride, or the 
matron is a necklace of these beautiful 
pearls, faithfully reproducing the true 
tints and lustre of nature’s own superb 
sea-born gem. 


cAt Your Jeweler’s 


‘ou will find La Tausca Pearls in neck- 
laces of different lengths, mounted with 
clasps of gold, some set with genuine 
diamonds, and at prices ranging up to 
$300 the strand. 
Ask Your Jeweler to show and explain La Tausca 
Pearls, and to give you a dainty booklet illustrating 
the various necklaces. 


A 
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Cuticura 


Promotes 
Hair Health} 


é (AS ° 
|Altardewinn; Soap, Ointment 2 60, Talcum 2 











“Freemans 


FACE POWDER 
Whether beauty be of Italy's type 
—the rich, olive coloring—or the 
lighter complexion of more northern climes, 
Freeman’s Face Powder is the chosen ac- 

cessory of fashion’s favorites. 
50 cents (double 
quantity) at toilet 
counters or minia- 
ture box for 4c. 
The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 
Dept. 115 
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Half Her Charm Is In Her Long 


Eye-Lashes 
Here’s the Secret 


Many women once sid- 
i a] 


‘daily 
use of Lash 
Bled. sults are tied and 
fy tan ees 
FE ment and by keevingtbem 


healthy orous 

Olive Tell iy harmlces Over 400,000 
jpereen favorite, says: **A truly ly > hove pe with 

wonderful thing je Lashbneen. Itis @ success, includin man 
me of taking careofthe Stars of stage * a 
esand brows that producesthemost nd S| ! prom- 
pa ican sincerelyrece [Tne T St. Mailed on 
ommend it to everyone. receipt ot bo. ta, (cok or 
money Order. ay 
y back if not satisfied. 


LASHNEEN CO. 
Dept. 3-M 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Woman 





Cincinnati, O. 








° 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on 8 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of iteelf, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


SEXO LOGY 


(Illustrated) 







Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 

Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
eee we — Should Have. toler Ba 

Ww a r Should Impart ughter. 
Medical Racwledee a Wile Should Have. 

All in one vol Illustrated, $2 postpaid 

Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’* and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO.,789 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA 
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quickly, giving Kenneth no time for 
tions or further objections, a 

The maps were outspread on the table 
and the president of the Great Tenis 
couata tapped finger on first one ~ 
then another while he discoursed on the 
changes which had been Considered, Sev. 
eral times Kenneth tried to get in a worl, 
but was checked impatiently by ji 
father. One of the directors took doy 
the president’s instructions in shorthand 

“I hope I have made myself dey’ 
said the Colonel. y 

“You have, sir 

“And I'll provide you with a Copy of 
my instructions so that you may che 
up your memory.” 

“Thank you! But allow me to observe 
that by sticking carefully to the detak 
of your instructions I may be hamper 
in the grand design. I don’t care to Dio. 
ceed on any misunderstanding, In one 
to be distinctly efficient, I must be poste 
as to your real motives.” 


























Py enipen MARTHORN knew better 
than any of the rest of them whit 
depths were covered by his son’s delusiv 
humility. “Motives?” 

“Yes sir! Your changes are not é& 
velopments of the hydraulic resources of 
the river. You're taking the river by th 
neck and throttling it, so far as the right 
of anybody else are concerned. I at 
you to be frank with me; otherwise 
can’t cooperate properly.” 

“Those changes are for our best inter 
ests.” 

“Yes, but if you don’t want to hg 
everything for the Temiscouata and choke 
off everybody else, you’d better not sug 
gest those changes.” 

The Colonel was silent, choler paintiy 
red patches on his cheeks. 

“If it is the plan,” the chief enginet 
went on, “I should be informed plainly 
because my practical knowledge will & 
able me to put the big slam over in be 
ter shape than is provided for in thet 
suggested changes.” He put his hal 
on a map. 

“There is not one word of intimatiot 
that we desire to injure anybody et 
But having secured our charters, we hae 
a right to go ahead as we think best.” 

“Have copies of all the charters bet 
deposited with me, sir?” 

“They have.” ; 

“Where do I find my legal authoniy 
to raise the Grindstone Dam so as to 0" 
deadwater back into the Knoptuk Stream 
so far as to flood out the splash-damst 

“You are guessing they will & 
flooded.” 

“We do not guess in my business. | 
know they will be flooded. What 
you puessing in regard to Grindsto 
Dam?” 

“Tt is not guesswork. 
extra head.” ‘d 
“You do not. More water there 
bother the Temiscouata drive, that's a 
It will spread the independent, 
water so much that rival drives # 
chance of being scattered—and “a : 

tered, a quick drop in water at 
stone will leave millions of logs hum 
high and dry.” 

“T am not pleased with your Wi 
to ascribe to us any motives © 
those of straight business. 
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Magecing 


“Tt is pos 
trappers to nee 
the gates of a dam, sir. 


ime for ques. 





on the table 
sreat Temi. 
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“You have your instructions. 


sible for irresponsible under- 
be very careless in handling 


Follow 








Tst one anf m. x 
ursed on th “Very well! Now let me call your at- 
sidered. Sey. tention to the fact that there are two out- 
et ina lets of North Ebeemah. I am ordered 
atly by hig to blow the ledge under the dam of the 
s took dom r outlet so as to give us three feet 
n shorthand more drag on the big lake. There’s a 
self clear’ shoal thoroughfare, the Sickle-hook, be- 
: tween the big lakes. Do you realize that 
the small lower lake alone will not give 
h a copyofm head enough to drive—say—the X. K. 
1 may check Jogs, to speak of only one independent 
rator?” He spoke with rather care- 
1e to obser less inflection and looked out of the win- 

) the detaik dow into the rain. 
be hamper “Nobody has any charter rights on the 
care to pro Ebeemah! We must take over what we 
ig: In onder need before somebody anticipates us; we 
ist be posted shall protect ourselves by securing a 
legislative act next winter.” 

“You have ordered a canal which kills 
knew better Whirlingstone Lake and stream for those 
| them whit who try to drive by the regular course. 
on’s delusive The X. K. folks are starting a new opera- 

tion on Whirlingstone.” 

are not d& “Have you taken a brief for the Kav- 
resources i  anagh interests?” 
river by the “Not at all! I’m merely pointing to 
as the righ the conerete effect some of your—I sup- 
ned. I atff pose—theoretical changes will have on 
therwise we the interests of other folks who have 

money invested on the river and who are 
t best inte-¥§ trying to succeed.” 

“Your surmises are wholly unjust.” 
vant to hog 
‘a and cho ENNETH went nearer to his father 
ter not sig and sat on the corner of the table 

a in an attitude which suggested that he 
dler painting § wanted to take some of the edge of for- 
: : mality off the interview. “I think you 
ef engine have made a mistake by coming into the 
med plainly, woods, sir, and getting too close to af- 
dge will Mf fairs, I ask this—only this. Confirm 
over in be these orders after you have been back in 
for in oo the city for a week.” 
this Tt was advice far from tactful when 

eo spoken in the presence of those listeners; 
F intimation § it was of a piece with the son's atti- 
ybody els tude on another occasion, and resentment 

rs, we hell revived, 

ak wet “Get off the corner of that table,” the 
arters Colonel blustered. “Stand up! I am the 
president of the Great Temiscouata. 

You are the chief engineer. You are to 

il authonty no liberties with me on account of 
0 as to our relationship. You are to draw no | 
tuk Stream inferences from plain orders. You are | 
oe fo go ahead and execute. If you are | 
y will not ready to do that, you may sit down | 
__ 28d write out your resignation.” 
business. 4 ; T had no business talking to you as I | 
What 3 did” the young man confessed. “I can | 
Grindstoo! se, all at once, that the complications on | 
account of relationship are considerable. | 
e need b the obey your suggestion in regard to | 
| Wniting of the resignation.” While | 

+ there wrote hastily, he said: “I can say bet- | 
, that's ter what I have to say when this is in | 
t, tribue ce nade, sir. I feel that I must say 
Vs | 
d once Kenneth gave the sheet of paper to his 


tf and stood erect. 
mS are up this 

they 
all its 





of us have found 
es 3 fight can’t be avoided. 





“T know how 
; way—and how 
continue until the law gets in 
reg Work. In settling some affairs, 
out many 
I’m not 
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Before You 
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Sh, Manes 
Paine ! 


When you order foods for children keep Puffed Grains 
before you— these whole-grain toasted bubbles, puffed to 


eight times normal size. 


Remember their attractions — how 
children’s faces light up when they 
see them. 


Remember their exquisite taste, 
which makes them food confections. 


Remember, too, that Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice are whole grains. 
They are rich in minerals, etc., which 
part-grain foods omit. 


Whole grains excel flour foods for 
children, as every mother knows. And 
this form makes those whole-grain 
foods attractive. 


More than that, these grains are 
steam-exploded. Every food cell has 
been blasted, so digestion is easy 
and complete. 


The Puffed Grains, prepared by 
Prof. Anderson’s process, are the best- 
cooked cereal foods in existence. 


Consider all these things— how 
children love them, what perfect foods 
they are, and how fitted for digestion. 


And there are three kinds, each 
with different flavor, which avoids 
monotony. 





Puffed Wheat 


All Bubble Grains — Each 








And Corn Puffs 


Puffed Rice 


15c, except in Far West 








These are more than breakfast dainties. 


One great way 


of serving is in bowls of milk. And every dish of fruit is 
better with these fragile grains mixed in. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(3061) 
































































It doesn’t hurt a bit 
» to lift touchy corns 
vyand calluses right 

off with the fingers, 

















Apply a few drops 
of Freezone upon that 
bothersome corn or a 
callus; instantly that 
corn or callus stops 
hurting, then you lift 
it off without pain or irri- 
tation. 






















Hard corns, soft corns, corns 
between the toes and hard skin 
calluses lift right off. 







Costs Few Cents 


Tiny bottles cost only a 
few cents at drug stores 


























By 
Pe A PO ee ees ee ~ 
Slonmndy Piaiel asate| aan a ae 
ga epee | £3) FRECKLES 





me s 


and > 4 Now Is the Time to Get 
for Men-«Women | 7 ~~ siy7 i the Time to Get 


There’s no longer the t need of feeling 
7 ashamed of your freckles, as OTHINE — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots, 


preserving the life and beauty of the Simply get an ounce of 


tie oan | OTHINE 


ft, glossy, well ane appearance. 
Guaranteed barm! and greaseless, 











Marguerite Clayton double strength — from your d: ist,and apply a little of it 
, “ night and i J 

Worid Rim Star’ TWO SIZES—SOc&$1 | |] etisidieg fox season Se site 

1 size t ntity of 5 ize. ones, have vanis entirely. is seldom that more than 

: : TAR TODAG Rent oan! y = ) =o one ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain 





ps, and we will send Hermo HAIR-LU: and the Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 























Hermo Booklet, “Guide to Beauty,” prepaid, under plain . 

cover. Use it five days. If not satisfied. return what as this is sold under guarantee of money back 

left. and WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. if it fails to remove freckles. 

HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 125Chicago, Ill, OE 
———————OOOOOOOOOOOEOeEeeEeEeEeeEeEeEesesesessss| ——s 


Gigantic New Guinea Butter Beans 
New Edible Vegetable Wonder 


, ASingle Bean Measures 
3 to 5 feet Long and 
Weighs 10 to 15 Ibs. 


The Gigantic New 
Guinea Butter Bean is the 
latest Vegetable Wonder, 
introduced by us for the 
first time in 1917. It is 
; grown principally in New 
Guinea or Papua, as the 
country is now called, an 
* Island situated to the 
North of Australia. It is 

said to be a branch of the Gourd family and to furnish subsistence for the Papuan natives. The vines 
are easily grown, very prolific, and a valuable adjunct to farm or garden. The beans themselves iw to 
an astonishing size, one bean measuring from 3 to 6 feet long, and weighing anywhere from 10 to 16 lbs. and 
even more. ne bean is sufficient for a family for several meals. When cooked they make delicious eating. 
In addition to their palatableness, the beans are very rich in nutritious materials and the delicate buttery 
flavor is much appreciated. Being so easily grown, and bearing so prolifically, they should help to cut 
down the high cost of living to quite an appreciable extent. Try them. You will fin them the finest v 
table you have ever tasted. ole package of seeds, with full directions for cultivating, cooking, etc., 2 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. A336 3224 No. Haisted St., Chica 











L FOR 19 PERSONS 
IN ONE-YARD LONG BEAN 


By International News Service. 
U 
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averse to a fight under the right cong 
tions. I'll stand by my company alf 
time it is protecting itself and an 
Its rights. But I wont go robbing bet 
roosts in the dark, and J wont wi 
behind any man and hit him back of 
ear when he isn’t looking.” the 

“What sort of treatment did we 
from the X. K. last spring?” snapped 
Colonel. . 

“A pclite word to fit it does not. occy 
to me just now,” admitted the eng. 
neer. “However, according to all report 
it was good open fighting—no skulkine 
Now, as I understand it, We propose ty 
keep up the fight. What kind of 2 Wor 
are we going to send to the other sid 

“No word at all! Most certainly not 
What—betray our company’s private 
fairs?” ‘ ¥ 

phe word may effect a compromise,” 

The performance will bring about ; 
better one. Hold on! I'll have no mor 
talk.” The president held up the pape 
on which Kenneth had written his Tesig. 
nation. “Will you obey the orders ¢ 
the company?” 

“T will, after I have notified the othe 
side what we intend doing on behalf ¢ 
our interests.” 

The Colonel laid the paper on thet» 
ble, and with a bang of his fist on the 
sheet emphasized what he said: “Yor 
resignation. is accepted.” 

“I’m sorry that it has been accepts 
—on such grounds.” 

“The Great Temiscouata cannot 4 
ford to accept that resignation on sx 
grounds,” declared Director Deakin 
“It can’t afford to stand in any sud 
light. I do remonstrate that the bal 
way in which Engineer Marthom by 
put the thing does our intentions injw 
tice; but his very bluntness reveals hor 
the thing may be looked at by those wv 
are not able to understand our position 
We can’t afford to have our interes 
prejudiced by false reports when i 
time comes to take our affairs before ti 
Legislature.” He was deferential, buti 
was firm. 

Colonel Marthorn maintained wrathid 
silence, his knuckles on the paper. kt 
was in no fashion soothed by the flick 
of a deprecatory smile on his son’s fat 
Another director, more of a diplomi 
suggested that perhaps their engine) 
blunt way of speaking might give fas 
impression as to his own real intentions 
well as their own. “I’m sure you wou 
not do anything which would hut# 
company, Mr. Marthorn,” he said | 
wish you’d withdraw your resignation 


HE son observed that his fag 
jammed knuckles harder on the shes 
of paper. 

“Colonel Marthorn, will you ask 78 
son to withdraw his resignation? 

“T will not.” After a pause, the @ 
nel went on: “This is confoundedly , 
agreeable, gentlemen. I feel it 5 @ 
impossible to reconcile my_atttw : 
father of this young man with myP 
tion as president of the company © 
me to continue to preside is 
good taste. I ask Mr. Deakins to 
the chair.” 

Colonel Marthorn stepped away \ 
the table. “Kenneth, I am now 9% 
to you as your father, not a5 
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Temiscouata ae om, gon 

re sai j ’'t be- 
t you have said here, you don 

a ith the company. I ask you to 

insist that your resignation be accepted. 

Gentlemen, I as 

resignation. 

man will 


of the 


not serve you as employers 


should be served. That will bring to me | 


disappointment and shame.” 


“But on the other hand, Colonel Mar- 
man who is refresh- | 


thorn, he is a young 
ingly honest. The 
value that asset highly. s the 
of our hydraulic survey and is right in 
the micdle of his job. Absolutely, we 
can't aflord to let him go. I say it in 
his presence, for I want to match his 
honesty in declarations. Is there any 
gentleman of the directors here present 
who believes that the resignation should 
be accepted?” 

They wagged their heads, denying. 
“We humbly beg your pardon, Colo- 
nel Marthorn, for our stand in the 
matter. If we have offended you as 


Temiscouata must 


president, you must confess that we have | 


complimented you as father.” Deakins 
turned to Kenneth. “You see, sir, it’s 
our sentiment that you should withdraw 
your resignation. The company’s best 
interests require that you should remain 
on the work you’ve undertaken. And 
there are no strings attached to this prop- 
osition. You are left free to work for 
our best interests, as your judgment dic- 


“In that case, I have no reasons for 
resigning. Gentlemen, you have my grat- 
itude.” 

Mr. Deakins slowly tore up the paper. 


ATHER and son matched memories in 

their mutual stare; behind the grim- 
ness of the Colonel’s countenance Ken- 
neth detected the paternal admiration. 

“Dad, it’s these infernal woods! 
Everything is topsy-turvy! After you 
get back to the city, you'll see that it’s 
all right.” He hurried to his father with 
hand ouistretched, and when the Colonel 
accepted the handclasp, Kenneth put his 
arm caressingly on the senior’s shoul- 


“I didn’t mean to bark so loud! And 
there May not be much bite, after all!” 
Under what window do you propose 
to sit first and howl your warnings about 
the goblins of the Temiscouata?” grum- 
the president. 

t me assure you, sir—and you too, 
gentlemen—that your generosity a meet- 
ing Me, as you have, ties me up with a 

responsibility.” Mr. Deakins and 

diplomatic director exchanged signifi- 
ant glances. “I hope I’m not a blun- 
I shall do my best to 
smooth things between the interests on 
the river,” 
“Tact! Tact will 
t. Deakins. 
member, of course, 


Mtind you 


go a long way,” af- 
“And always re- 
the company that’s 


Now, as to th i 
e changes which you 
hve magesteg > “28 
directors turned their eyes upon 
Sout, referring it to him, and 


“To man 
, many of the changes you offered 
ed y Kenneth.” wad 


no—certainly not! They were 
will enable me to spend 


k you, also, to accept that | 
I warn you that this young | 


He is the head | 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand 


IT FOR ONE WEEK FREE AT 








m Vi > fy 
A Splendid Vocation 
for the Young Woman 


For the Ambitious 
Young Man 


STUDY 
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Invaluable for the 
Professional Man 


For the Modern 


Business Man 


in 7 Days 
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Here is a shorthand that people in all walks 
of life may learn with amazing ease and write 
with extraordinary facility. It is PARAGON 
Shorthand an American invention. It is so 
simple, so easy to grasp, that anybody of aver- 
age intelligence can learn it in the evenings of a 
single week and be able to read their notes per- 
fectly. 

Frankly, it does seem incredible. Yet we are 
not asking you to take our word for it at all. We 
simply ask to be allowed to send you the com- 
plete Course of Paragon Shorthand and have 
you keep it for a week and study it just as if it 
were your own, Then, if you are not convinced 
of the simplicity of this shorthand and satisfied 
that you can learn it easily, we merely ask you 
to return it. Could anything be fairer? Could 
we do more to establish the truth of our claims? 


7 Short Simple Lessons 

That is the extent of the Paragon System. The 
lessons are so arranged that you can complete 
each one in a a evening’s study. To give 
you an idea of its brevity and simplicity so that 
you can appreciate why it can be mastered so 
quickly, realize that the entire system consists 
of: The Paragon Alphabet, 26 simple word- 
signs, 6 prefix contractions and { general rule 
for abbreviations. THAT IS ALL. 

This is a decided contrast to the ponderously 
technical and involved old-time systems, with 
their intricacies of shading, position and 4000 
or more word-signs and maze of rules to memo- 
rize. No wonder it takes months of weary study 
to master them. In PARAGON this is all olim- 
inated. You have very little to eommit to mem- 
ory. That is why it is learned so easily and 
quickly. At the end of a week you begin speed 
practice if it is your intention to qualify for a 
stenographic position; otherwise you can begin 
using your newly acquired knowledge at once. 


Shorthand —Its Possibilities 
The world is full of examples of what a shorthand 
writer can rise to, beyond stenography. Young people 
beginning in business as stenographers soon learn. the 
details of the business they are in—how it is con- 
ducted—the firm’s policy—special conditions in the 

trade—trade secrets, prices, discounts and 

vital things concerning that business. i 
things are dictated to you, This in itself forms the 
basis of valuable experience in shaping the course of 
young men and women looking forward to business 
careers, And when vacancies occur, you are the logical 
candidate for promotion to a more responsible and bet- 
ter-paying position because of your Intimate knowledge 

of the business, 
1at is how many of the biggest business men and 
women in America mado their start. Prominent among 
those who began as stenographers are: Frank A. Vander- 
lip; George B. Cortelyou; Frank Bok; William Loeb, 
Jr.; Geo. W. Perkins; Grace Hanson (from $6.50 file 
clerk to advertising manager of New York's biggest de- 
partment store) ;Mary Orr; Katherine Harrison (said to 
make $40,000 a year); Olive A, Cole, once stenog- 
renee, now advertising manager of Gillette Safety Razor 
Qo. 


Everybody’s Property Now! 

The usefulness of shorthand until recent years has 
been restricted chiefly to court reporters and business 
stenographers, for the reason that it was too difficult 
for the average person to master. It remained for 
PARAGON Shorthand to bring this valuable knowledge 
into universal use—for everybody, People now in all 
walks of life use it: Executives and their assistants: 
merchants and their employees; professional men, such 
as lawyers, clergymen, physicians, nurses, journalists, 
etc.; Army and Navy men; salesmen, engineers, super- 
intendents. 


Adequate for Every Purpose 
You can use Paragon Shorthand for dictation, taking 
down telephone messages, speeches, conferences, sermons, 
lectures, lessons, court testimony—anything. 
It is used in the offices of the largest corporations in 
the world, such as Standard Oil Co., United States 
Steel Corporation, the great Railway offices, etc. 


For Your Son or Daughter 


Mothers and fathers could give their!sons and daugh- 
ters nothing that would be of more practical help to 
them in life than a knowledge of shorthand. The 
ability to write shorthand will equip the young person 
to go into the business world, should necessity arise, 
and earn a good livciihood. And it can be used ef- 
fectively in many time and labor-saving ways in any 
life-work that a young person might eventually embrace. 
It is also invaluable in studies, enabling the s t 
to make quick notes or a word-for-word record of every- 
thing spoken. 

Only $5 If You Keep it 


Think of it! For $5 you can have a complete edu- 
cation in shorthand, a life-long help—not only for your- 
self, but for your wife or cliidren or an other rela- 
tive. You can have exactly the same system that has 
been taught for 25 years by its inventor personally by 
mail at his regular fee of $25. With the 7 
and the ingenious self-examination method devised 
the inventor, you can learn Paragon at home in seven 
evenings, 

Send No Money 


Try it at our expense first, Simply fill out the 

coupon below and mail it to us. After you receive 

the Course, study it for seven evenings and if you 

believe you can be without this valuable knowledge 

any longer, mail it back to the Institute. and you will 

“= nothing, Send in the coupon or write a letter 
ay, 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter<d Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and 
there will remain This is the Paragon 
symbol for D. It is always written ward. 

From the longhand letter-@ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle—and 
you will have the Paragon E, o 

Write'this circle at the beginning of A and 
you will have Ed. 7, 

By letting the circle remain open it will bea 
hook, and this hooks stands for A. . Thus 
will be Ad. Add another A at the end, thus 

and you will have a girl’s name, Ada. 

From 0” eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain, which is she 
Paragon symbol for O. 

or the longhand-47% which is made of 7 
strokes, you use this one horizontal stroke _... 

Therefore, co would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so as to 
add D—thus ‘and you will have Med. 
Now add she large circle for O. and you wild 
have (medo), which is Meadow, with 
the silent A and W omitted 


You now have 5 of the characters. There are 
enly 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 simple 
word-signs, 6 prefix contractions and ene eaturad 
rale for abbreviations. That is all. 











Paragon Institute Home Study Department, 601 BroadSt., Suite377, Newark,N.J. 








USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 691 Broad Street, Suite 377, Newark, N. J. 


You may send me the Complete 
Course of PARAGON Shorthand 
with the distinct understanding 
that I have 7 days after its 
receipt to either remail the 
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- THE SMART STYLES ARE THE LEADERS 
i IN THE FASHION CENTERS OF AMERICA” 











“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS (SHAPE” 
$4:02 $450 $500 $6.00 $700 & $800 
fF you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom./\: 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar-\9 | 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price : 
id for them. The retail prices are same everywhere. 
ey cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W.L.Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L.Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 






For sale by 106 W.L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W. L. DOUGLAS 
‘W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY. 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid, Write 156 SPARK STREET, 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. B KTON - - MASS. 












4) ACCOUNTANCY 


CPA THE HIGHEST PAID PROFESSION 





| Cost Accour-tants-C.PA’s— lers 
earn $3,000 to $10,000 and direct 
big business. WE TEACH YOU by home 


Drinking Your Way To Health 
” You know in a general way that milk is good for you. But 
if you knew what a precious life-giving fluid it really is—if Our Big Staff study in a few months. Fees -terms 


you knew the almost miraculous results it produces for 


. ‘howe tho drink it intelligently, you would of CPA's will easy- money back guaranty protects you 
e truly amazed. For anemia, indiges- teach you. International Accountants Society 

tion, constipation, any difficulties of the . Dept 624 fi Chicago 
eee be bidnews, heart a aeder, Write for FREE BOOK NE, S.Michigan Ave. v 
Bright's disease, rheumatism and many i 
other ills for which physicians have no ( arm $ 50 A 

reliable remedy, the right use of milk al- JN DE jan ll 

most tnvariably overcomes the trouble, For —- MONTH ra 


instance, feet and hands that are usual- : 
ly cold and clammy, become warm and 19 Jj Railroad 
ewe Quality 
This month’s bulletin™ 


life-like a few days after beginning thig 
smashes the terms— 


marvelous ¢elf-treatment. Benarr Macfadden, . ‘? 
the famous physical culturist, in collaboration - 
boosts the Yalty, lowers 
the price. o delay— No 


with Dr, Sanford Porter, the milk diet special- 
security—No interest. We trust you. 


ist, has written a book of priceless value en- 
w 
Sent on Approval! 


titled: * The Milk Diet. How To Use It.” 
You do not risk a penny. 




















You May Have It Free 


It will be a revelation to you. Send us a three 
montbs’ subscription forPIi YSICAL CULTURE 
MAGAZINE at the regular price of 50c and we 
will LF book at once. PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE should be part of your 
4 reading every month. Its inspirational articles 

=~. >] op Health, Hygiene and Success-Building will 

£ © Y beot value to you in many ways. To more 

a os broadly circulate this unique magazine, we will 

| "e-- pend it to you for 3 monthe for Sic and include 

: AF Dj Mr. Mactadden’s mentioned book free. 

bee . Write TODAY. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 

119 West 40th St., Dept. 11 A, New York City 


This beautiful watch will be sent 
you on 30 days Free Trial. Our 
special price is rock bottom. We 
guarantee to refund your money if 
you can beat it for spot cash. A 
new deal for square people. Write 
now for this big special offer. 
A postal will do. 

HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY 
Dept. 272 KANSAS CITY, MO 
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y 
more money for firmer Construction ang 
more permanent improvement,” s 

“Attend to those changes first, R dl 
to me in writing your objections to gi ™ 
other changes, and we'll consider mod it 
fications in the general plans,” : 2. 

“T’ll send the report to you at th fr 
home oftice. I need to make a little im me 
ther inspection of the sections ig order k 
to be definite. I’m going to make pi = 
get-away at once, Dad. J ought to fs W 
back on the job.” ; 

Kenneth walked to the door, and jj 
father followed. Colonel Marthon a 
waited in the reception-hall until his gp : 
had sent orders to his canoemen to hare sb 
evening ready for a start. in half i 

our. 

When they were at the door of 
card-room, the Colonel halted the yout i 
man. “Kenneth,” he said, “if you mis f 
love to that Kavanagh girl, I hope she] F 
slap your face. I believe she'll do it” " 

“So do I,” acknowledged the son, “4 roe 
a matter of fact, she showed quité ani. fai 
clination to do it the first time-I emi cr 
met her—and I wasn’t venturing to mie 
love to her, either. I admit that :my ps lo 
performance has given you ground fr “s 
suspicion regarding me, but in this cay pie 
you may dismiss all of your worms he, 
For, as you have said, you can depeni the 
on the girl.” A 

He opened the card-room and bowl ino 
his father in. whe 

sho 

“ : “e bool 
CHAPTER XXI cre 
OR a reason which his-canoemen dif “ 
F not understand, even though theer#% j,9, 
gineer attempted some sort of IE nce 
planation to placate them -for haying t oper 
push on long after darkness had setthii am, 
Marthorn declared that they. must read ) 
Dolan’s House that night. In his eageil pros 
ness for haste he relieved. the men aller 
nately, so that there was always ins E 
strength at bow or stern paddle. &r 

Dolan’s House is one of the Tobani ay 
stitutions, a caravansary at the conle notic 
ence of streams, a jumping-off place it sins 
this trail or that, a big, unpainted bore retin 
a hulk with calk-pitted floors and wit will 
tled benches and walls yellowed by th matt 
shaggy and unkempt heads of those wh) wy 
have lounged in tipped-back chairs. Nw T 
body ever goes hungry from Dolati w 2 
House; and Tobias Dolan, with his tml ty. 
hundred pounds of avoirdupois Jamil 1, oy 
tightly between the arms of his cha, Mrs 
advertises his table excellently and tu siti 
fully. « 

He rose and came to meet Martha - 
of the Temiscouata with outstretche Tl hi 
hand, being a crafty publican with abi Hig 
to greet the valued guest politely 7 Betty 
kick the obstreperous intruder out 0 ters 
house and on his way. desire 

“How be ye?” inquired Host The y 
giving clue as to why he owned the and p 
name “How be ye Tobe.” Was q 

“T am very well,” returned Guest : Aft 
thorn, swinging his pack to 4 hook on neth, 
wall. “But I'd be a great deal bette top tie 
I could have something to eat. ail showir 

Dolan tipped back his head, ¢ hunge, 
eyes and shouted into the sur troubl 






wing with o® 
0 destin 





ether, letting his words 
of wireless indifference as t 












” 
“Hoy there! Suppers for three!” § 
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‘uction and MH st down in the chair that had been stick- 
é ‘9 to his haunches. “The venison pie oe 
st. t be as good as if you were here to git 
ions to the ba lar supper-time. However, it 
. it at regu ar PP: ’ . 
sider. mod. will be hotted up for you, and you'll git 
” fried ‘tates, tiz bread and biscuits, prunes, 
yOu at the gingerbread, and apple, squash and pun- e 
a little fy. kin pie.” Mr. Dolan, in his daily pro- 
1s in onder mulgation of menu, did not ask guests 
) make my what they would have; he told them what 
jught to bs they would “git.” eos 
olan had numerous guests. In iron 
or, and his hath fireplaces were groups sitting in Beate ee 
Marthon the haze of tobacco-smoke. Straddling a low and mail 
ntil his sa hort bench was a bearded woods-min- the coupon for 
en. to have strel who was twisting a moaning accor- one of these 
in half a dion, furnishing accompaniment to his ren- pay-raising 
dition of an interminable ballad in regard sets of books. 
loor of tll to the exploits of one Lord Lovell. Fac- They are writ- 
| the Yous ing the songster, straddling the other end _ p ieremr gi 
f you mae of the bench, was Warden Jesse Wallin, __ perts in each line 
| hope shell drunkenly beating time with a forefinger. ee ee ee a oe 
I do it” Kenneth, returning from the wash- you in a better job. 
1¢ som. “NE room, where he had managed to find one Plain everyday English, pictures, 
quite ani fairly reassuring space on the roller-towel, ce things cimple es"A-B-C. _ 
ae I = strolled near gd he y recognized Thousands of men have used these 
0 as the men of the Kavanagh party. Ex- sand are making more money. 
hat als plorers Pratt and Niles he knew, and they You can do too. ickout the et 
Ground 1 spoke to him without any show of ani- at suits your own wor! an 
in this cae mest. Donald Kezar did not turn his aes Oe Rae OC 
Jur worms Hi head; he sat and smoked and stared into 


can - depend 
and bowel 


off place fo 


the fire, elbows on his knees. 

After considering the matter for a few 
moments, the engineer went into a corner 
where Dolan had established his cigar 
show-case; on a blank page in his note- 
book Kenneth wrote a few words; then he 
crumpled the paper, went back to the fire 
and tossed the missive into the flames. 
Sending a note to Clare Kavanagh might 
look like something else than mere busi- 
ness, He determined to make the thing 
open enough so that gossip would be dis- 
armed. 

“May I have a word with you, Mr. 
Pratt?” he asked. J 


HE explorer followed when the engi- 
iter stepped back to the cigar-case. 
I am speaking to you because I 
noticed that you brought Miss Kavanagh 
across the river to-day. If she has not 
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‘ will you find out wheth ‘or Mechanical Drafts- Manager, Accoun 
rs and WHE oa a? O., ut whether she Fireman. ral xegular price, $20.00. Man or Bookkeeper. 
ywed by the ota a — me to-night on a gene eee Special price, only fis-s0: Pree i. pect 
wh of business?” coupon is 
cian Ho 2st! Tl Sind out.” ont Sen ONCY jiisioc 
om Dalat Tell her it has to do with what came 1 i : ; Just fil out 
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ith his thre © conlerence to-day. I must llect right t h d have th hol 
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ois jam to excuse private. Please ask her week to use as you please. Give them every test you can 
f his chal Mrs. D my suggesting it; I’m sure that think of—show them to your friends and get their opinion. 
y and ats. Dolan will allow us the use of the Then ship them back at our expense if you don’t want to 
? sitting-room.” keep them. If you do want the books to help put you in a better 
"Ves sir!” job, just send us $2.00. You can send the balance of the speci-{ 
et Marthon Poggi reduced price the same way—$2.00 a month. (50 cents a week.) 
ye tea ll find me in the dining-room— Send the coupon mow! Before you turn this page. 
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1” J Saran Kavanagh was either 

d, closed hunger or al humane respect for his every set of 

° rout “ples she was having some This will enable you to consult our 
ving at a decision in regard | J fEemccrs2ndnkh your work. It 


, with 8 lem connected with your work. 
, destinalit He felt that the latter supposi- usually sells for $12.00 but it will-be 


three!” oo, Probably true; therefore what 
: rat to report when Kenneth 
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; | came upon the explorer waiting at the din- flushed and shifted his gaze to the fire 

> | ing-room door was distinctly cheering. the Franklin grate beside her. ” 

A REGULAR “She is in the sitting-room, sir. She “Miss Kavanagh,” he protested, “p 
told me not to disturb you at your sup- in an intolerable position! | can't te 

per.” in it. I'll go mad if I do! I know gig 

Clare was standing when Kenneth en- your looks meant just now when I talkes 

tered the sitting-room. He could not as- about being aboveboard. I have let th 

~ sure himself that she was at all cordial; world—even my own family—think wha: 
A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as she was very polite, with an air of indiffer- they would about a certain matter, | 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- ence which piqued him. had given my word. I was protecti 
est person, in the water, for 3 months. “I am not sure that you noticed me at a secret which was not wholly -— 
(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for Sebomuk to-day, Miss Kavanagh,” he But to ruin myself wholly in k e 
~ this purpose.) said. “You did not look in my direction.” that word is too much to expect de 
THAT ’S WHY It was an awkward opening for a busi- You must understand the matter!” : 
ness talk, and he knew it, but the “In order to make me understand 


impulse to draw her out a bit was con- you'll be breaking your word to @ woman 
trolling him. —that’s so, isn’t it?” j 


LIFE-SAVINC CARMENTS “T saw you, Mr. Marthorn.” “But I must explain—” 

“Thank you! Then I need not inform “I wont allow you to explain! Tig 
Absolutely protect you from the ~ of you that I heard all that was said on no interest in the matter.” : 

Cera ae both sides. Allow me to say this—it may “But you are not giving m 
ery light, comfortable, and secure: explain why I have asked permission to ea] in your mind. Miss Kava Wr 
oman foamed ae oo talk with you: I am intensely interested cayse you don’t understand pry 
For Bathing and Swimming in what you are | trying to do for the you're “not willing to accept my help i, 
WATER-VESTS $6 X. K. men. I believe your stand is right. another thing. I must have vole a 
I offer my sincere best hopes that you mate of me—” - 


For Boating and Swimming , él ; 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 may succeed.” She rose suddenly and took two ste 
For Travelers and Sportsmen “Are you speaking with authority from toward him. “You can’t chan . : 

For MEN— WOMEN -— CHILDREN your company or simply for yourself, estimate of you, Mr. Marthorn Wu 
Chest measurements for all garments : — Size Mr. Marthorn?” you have done in the case of a wei 
No. |, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. _ 32 to “Mostly for myself, I admit. But is none of my affair I don’t care + 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches, there is a company side to the matter. I cept to be sorry for her. But I pares 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. P have some rather important information you from making a cad of yourself 5 
lg Boe meg | ot Sete Se to give you—with your permission, of betraying her—I can prevent you from 
will send post-paid upon receipt of price. course. It relates to what came up after being a rascal by betraying your com 
Send for illustrated Booklet. you left.” pany. This is how! I'll never listen to 


KAPO MFC. CO. _ “Will you be frank enough to tell me another word from you.” 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. just what your purpose is: 
ITISN’T SAFE TO WAIT Certainly. I want you to be protected HE started around the table, but ke 
against unfair strategy. 7 leaped to the door and set his back 
= _ “Planned by your company ? : against it; he was no longer awkward or 
F M d ues, Miss Kavanagh.” confused. His face was white. 
aces ade gre your ag ge the com- “We'll let the matter of the woman 
pany a e present timer rest. I’m sorry my sufferings so neatly 
Young — “I am chief engineer of the hydraulic forced me to make a {ool of mysell. I 
Thesecret of a youthful face will . ” : , ‘ 
ppegntpe cay wemen whehaseuy i ouvey- ; , you prefer to believe a lie about me 
caused by age. Every woman . And you come to me with a proposal rather than the truth, it’s your ow) 
should know about thees remarkable a ad 0 your company — isle affair. I think we sy match as -" 
° tend m ‘That is not accurate. at I desire jn mutual lack of interest in each other’ 
ep apentngee oo to tell you I’d say to you just as freely private business,” he stated frigidly, met 
feet. fill up hollows, give round- x in the presence of my father and the ing her angry eyes with stare as scornful 
cep ony Gy directors.” as her own. “But as to the busines 
MO A PS “H’m!” responded Clare. “I fear the which concerns the men you're trying # 
vibrators or other artificial means. oe Greeks bearing gifts. Your talk is of protect, I’m going to say something—and 
Results Guaranteed ~*// business, you say? I will use the hard you're going to listen, and you are goilt 
Write for this Free Book which tells just what to do words and short terms which belong to to act or else be a traitor to the X. K 
——oe the subject. Were you told to come to Not one word now, Miss Kavanagh! 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc., 572 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINO me with a message from your directors?” She was about to speak, and he put ® 
= Sanne “No.” his hand. “Don’t you presume to tel 
A y, ? “What then?” me again that I’m betraying the Tems 
re ou a Golfer : “I demanded and obtained the right to couata. I'll accept no insults from ap 
notify the independents along the river body when I’m on straight business! Tn 
If you are, you will want regarding certain projects planned by the talking to you because you're im @ pis 
to read the first of a Temiscouata people. It’s a stretching of tion to protect interests that are threat- 
. their granted privileges. I feel that the ened. You go hire the best hydraall 
a. series of golf-club deal may prove to be a little raw unless engineer you can find—and get bin 
stories that the other folks are properly warned in quickly. You hire a good lawyer. | 
O Pp LE time to act for their own protection. My those men up here and onto their jobs 
. ° WIS stand may seem to be quixotic; a4 Let them come to me for 4 coal 
° father thought so. But I maintain that J am empowered {) make comprombe 
has — for the = the aboveboard principle in all matters If you vill delegate authority to them, i 
zine you've been waiting is the best policy.” will not be necessary for you to W# 
for—which is into frequl 


your feelings by coming Tt vou aa 
ND then, because Clare Kavanagh personal contact with me. yo 
THE GREEN BOOK was not mistress of hypocrisy but discover that I’m doing all oT ue 
MAGAZINE was merely a girl with much unruly hu- you and to get an honest dea be sell 
man nature in her, he knew that she was \.- ~_, your willfulness “— I am for 
ag scornfully thinking that an elopement, a able. I give you warning 
appears in its new size and form secret marriage, pe forse™ and Sane the Temiscouata! But tell your a 
GET THE MAY ISSUE hardly agreed with his profession of to hurry and put injunctions ann 


aboveboard principles in all matters. He tions at Grindstone, at Ebee 
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Whirlingstone. Otherwise I may beat 
ou out before the courts can give a final 
decision on the disputed rights. That’s 
all, Miss Kavanagh! I’m sorry because 
our conversation strayed outside business 
bounds for a few moments.” He opened 
the door for her and stood aside. “Good 


evening!” 


HE bowed and stepped quickly into 
te hall; when she was a little way 
down the corridor she hesitated. But she 
did not turn her head, and after a 
moment she went on to her room. Ken- 
neth stood in the hall and tried to re- 
member just how much of a fool he had 
been in trying to blurt that confession of 
his adventure into matrimony. The voice 
of the accordion minstrel was still raised 
in song; he was repeating the ballad of 
Lord Lovell for the delectation of the 
insistent Mr. Wallin. 


“Lord Lovell he came to the cast-tul’s 


gate, 
And they asked of him who was there. 
And says he, ‘What ho! I can’t not wait, 
For I’m come for the Lad-ce Clare.’ 


Ow! He was bo-uld as bo-uld could be, 

And she was trul-ce fair to see. 

She had robes so rare and gold to spare 

And he wanted to wed with the Lad-ee 
Clare!” 


“Bold, eh?” muttered the young man. 
“He had more courage than good judg- 
ment.” 

He tramped into the big room to get 
his pack and to find out what chamber 
Mr. Dolan had assigned for his lodg- 
ment. 

“Find her all right, according as I 
said?” inquired Mr. Pratt pleasantly. 
Young Kezar swung around in his chair 
and regarded Kenneth venomously. 

“Yes sir, and much obliged to you.” 

Kenneth smiled down into the face of 
the field-boss. It was a radiant, dis- 
composing smile. Marthorn smiled in 
spite of his inward feelings. It was a 
sort of triumphant smile. 

‘Tm sorry I can’t give you your regu- 
lar room, Squire Marthorn,” boomed Mr. 
Dolan from his card-table, ““—that is, un- 
less Boss Kezar is willing to swap with 
you! He got along first-and drew Twen- 
ty-three,” 

“Oh, I don’t want to disturb Mr. Ke- 
tat,” declared Kenneth amiably, going to 
: hook for his pack. “Undoubtedly, 
it. Kezar finds that the room just suits 
him—Twenty-three!” He dwelt with 
Tonic significance on the number which 
* erp familiar. 

s ,” 4 
— in that?” demanded Kezar 

i 
; ‘Not unless you are oversensitive and 
c {0 see one.” Marthorn was cross- 
mg the room and faced about. Kezar 

in his chair. “Personally, I’m in 
avo of postponi ; : 

. ™ Postponing that little matter of 
“ _— . ae to some 

hot so infernally sleepy,” 
ats om “T’'m sure we shall be able 
in an ler On it very soon. Is put- 
Ol, till we can settle it right, all 

€ to you?” 
rd along with your business—any 


"Thank Ou so much!” purred Ken- 
followed the hired man who 
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savings you can bring about in your own cellar, and the health protection and com- 
fort guaranteed you up-stairs. Besides, the outfit lasts a lifetime. 


Brings heating cost down to lowest notch 


You get twice the comfort from the least fuel—and you don’t have to burn choice, 


Cottages, residences, stores, theatres, churches, schools, clubs, hospitals, green- 
houses, etc., whether OLD or new, are quickly outfitted. Act now! 
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Mise Betty Parker 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you combitand retain a smooth, dressy appearancethe en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, Screen and 
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School help you. 
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BIG FUTURE This Course, 
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prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
fessors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is ae 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 
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satisfied you are not out one cent. We abso- 
lutely guarantee satisfaction. On that basis 
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particulars and Free Bulletin. 
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....Mechanical Engineer 
.... Shop Superintendent 
.... Steam Engineer 
....Jraftsman and Designer . 
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preceded with the guiding beacon of a 
lighted lamp. 


HE droning minstrel was in the midst 
of this verse: 


“Lord Lovell he said on his bended knee, 
‘My love I now declare. 
Will you wed with me?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said 
she. 
Then he kissed the Lad-ee Clare.” 


Kezar, having rage to relieve and pick- 
ing out what seemed to be a safe object, 
walked to the singer and snapped fingers 
under the man’s nose. 

“Quit that lallylooing!” 

The astonished songster choked himself 
off in the middle of the chorus, and by 
gesture and mute query in demeanor, re- 
ferred the matter to his mentor, who was 
straddling the other end of the bench. 

“What in the name of the jumped-up 
americaneezus do you mean by kicking 


| in on my own private personal music?” 


| ply 


demanded Mr. Wallin, holding pose with 
conducting forefinger upraised. 

“‘He’s bawling Miss Kavanagh’s name. 
I wont have any more of it!” 

“°S that so?” inquired Mr. Wallin, 
vinously truculent. “Lemme inform you 
that my private personal singer is obey- 
ir my orders and is singing about Miss 
Clare P. Tucker, a lady frien’ o’ mine. 
I’m Lord Lovell in the song. And you're 
no frien’ of mine. You asked me to 
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waste a perfectly good 
saving up.” He 
hitched the sleeves of his wool jacket 
along hairy arms. “Do 
going to stop me from hearing Clare p 
Tucker sung about in a genteel way?” 

“You are insulting Miss Kavanagh 
She must be hearing it.” 

“The Colleen Clare, God bless her noble 
heart, aint putting on coats that don't fi 
her,” shouted Wallin. “That’s more thay 
I can say for some of her understrappers 
You are He broke off suddenly. 
Clare had stepped into the room, “Be 
pardon, marm!” he muttered, 

“You needn’t, warden. You've ut 
offended me—not in any way.” Her tox 
was crisp; she showed the Kavanagh 
abruptness. “Mr. Dolan, will you be 
good enough to ask Mr. Marthorn, iflk 
is down before I am in the morning jy 
wait till I can have a talk with him?” 


a—” 


“Yessum! “Twill be ‘tended to, Mig 
Kavanagh.” 

She thanked him and went away. 

Slowly, provokingly, tauntingly, t% 


umphantly, Mr. Wallin drew his for. 
finger through the air under Kezar’s ng 
“Wait till you get the copyright befor 
you try to control anything!” he advised 


The next vivid installment of this fa» 
cinating story of the Great Outdoor 
will appear in the forthcoming, the 
June, issue of The Red Book Magazine 
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duties, talking out of one side of his 
mouth and using the other for ejacula- 
tions of an apparently inexhaustible sup- 
of tobacco-juice. Seeing that 
Mamise’s startled eyes kept following 


| these missiles, he laughed: 


“Do you use chewin’?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Mamise, not 
quite sure of his meaning. 

“Well, you'll have to keep a wad of 


/ gum goin’, then, for you cert’n’y need a 


lot of spit in this business.” 

Mamise found this true enough, and 
the next time Davidge saw her she kept 
her grinders milling and used the back of 
her glove with a professional air. For 


| the present, however, she had no brain- 


| cells to spare for mastication. 


Sutton in- 
troduced her to his crew. 

“This gink here with the whiskers is 
Zupnik; he’s the holder-on; he handles 
the dolly and hangs on to the rivets while 
I swat ’em. The pill over by the furnace 
is the heater; his name is Pafflow, and his 
job is warming up the rivets. Just be- 
fore they begin to sizzle, he yanks ’em 
out with the tongs and throws ’em to you. 
You ketch ’em in the bucket—I hope— 
and take ’em out with your tongs and 
put ’em in the rivet-hole, and then Zup- 
nik and me, we do the rest. And what 
do we call you? Miss Webling is no 
name for a workin’man.” 

“My name is Marie Louise.” 

“Moll is enough.” 

And Moll she was thenceforth. 


_ understanding of Mamise’s task 
was easier than its performance. 
Pafflow sent the rivets to her fast and 
fleet, and they were. red-hot. The first 





one passed her and _ struck Sutton 


His language blistered. The second sit 
zled against her hip. The third landed 
the pail with a pleasant clink, but she ws 
so slow in getting her tongs about it, aml 
fitting it into its place, that it was tw 
cold for use. This threw her into a sialé 
of hopelessness. She was ready to ® 
sign. 
“I think I’d better go back to crock 
ing,” she sighed. 
Sutton gave her a playful shove th 
almost sent her off the platform: 
“Nah, you don’t, Moll. You madem 
chase Snubby off the job, and you're gal 
t’rough wit’ it. You aint doin’ no worse 
I done meself when I started nivel 
Cheese, but I spoiled so much work Ig 
me tail kicked offen me a dozen tims 
Sutton was putting in nearly a hum 
thousand rivets a month, and every @ 
of them was as important to him as ew 
other. He feared the thin knife 
of the rivet-tester as the scru 
writer dreads the learned critics 
Mamise was dazed to learn that 
ship named after her would need 
half a million rivets, each one of 
necessary to the craft’s SUCCESS. 
thought of the toil, the noise, the swell 
the money involved made the work # 
sort of temple-building, and the f 
of Nicky Easton’s ability to am » 
that devout accomplishment in @ 
stant nauseated her like @ blasphe 
She felt herself a priestess m@ ® oi 
office and renewed her flagging 
with prayers for strength and @ 
tion. 
But few of the laborers had 9 
pride or Mamise’s piety for 


i 





Magan 


Indian that Tn 
rose from the bench ay 
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an that an to get the knack of 
le bead Je eine soa atin the rivets, Pafflow 
Ol jacket w - * register his protest against her 
think you He took a low joy in pitching the 
~ Clare P. sets wild, and grinned at her dancing 
Cel way?” r them. 
Kavanagh ae would not tattle, but she be- 
h in to lose heart. a rest- 
ess her noble ite for rivets noted the new 
hat don't f td be grasped the cause of it at 
$ more tha HE once. His first comment was to walk 
lerstrappen! over to the furnace and smash Pafflow 
sudden; HMB in the nose. paca 
‘oom, “Be “You try any of that I. W. W. sabot- 
age here, you ——, and I'll stuff you in 
yom MM 4 rivet-hole and turn the gun loose on 
: er tone ” 
> Kavanagh y was a mighty man in his way, 
will you HMB and earning a wage that would have been 
'thorn, if lM accounted princely a year before. All the 
Morning, 0 HP workers were receiving immense increase 
‘ith him?” of pay, but the champion riveters were 
ed to, Mix HM javishly rewarded. 
The whole shipyard industry was on a 
t away. racing basis. Plans were being laid to 
itingly, ti MF celebrate the next Fourth of July with 
W his for an unheard-of number of launchings. 
<ezar’s nos. HB Every boat-building company was trying 
right bef HM to put overboard an absolute maximum 
he advise iF of hulls on that day. 
“Hurry-up” Hurley, who had driven the 
f this fa» fe first rivet into a steel ship pneumatically, 
-Outdoon Me and Charles M. Schwab of Bethlehem 
yming, the #™ were the inspiring leaders in the rush, and 
Magazine. @& their ambition was to multiply the nation- 
al output by ten. The spirit of emula- 
tion thrilled all the thrillable workmen, 
but the riveters were the spectacular 
favorites. Their names appeared in the 
papers as they topped each other’s scores, 
and Sutton kept outdoing himself. For 
ick Sutton HF special occasions he groomed himself like 
second s# MI a racehorse, resting the day before the 
rd landed HE great event and then giving himself up to 
but she Ws a frenzy of speed. 
bout it, and On one noble day of nine hours’ 
it was 00% fury he broke the world’s record tempora- 
into a silt MS rily. He drove four thousand eight hun- 
eady to HB dred and seventy-five three-quarter-inch 
rivets into place. Then he was carried 
to crock MB away to a twenty-four-hour rest, like an 
exhausted prizefighter. 
shove tha at was one of the great days in 
rm: Mamise’s history, for she was permitted 
ou made mt to assist in the achievement, and she was 
youre not entirely grateful to Davidge for sup- 
no worse Pressing the publication of her name 
ted rivelitiS alongside Sutton’s. Her photograph ap- 
| work [gt peared with his in many of the supple- 
ozen times i ments, but nobody recognized the lilylike 
yah of Miss Webling in the smutty- 
d every passer-boy crouching at Sutton’s 
jim as RE elbow. The publication of her photo- 
knife-MEGS graph as an English belle had made his- 
a tory for her, in that it brought Jake 
ic - lellone her life; but this picture had 
need nett Up except in her own pride. 
“< i 7 ae however, long post-dated 
| the Swell vag ong adventure into the ship- 
he work # 13 an a stim period of eight hours 
the thou alternation of shame, awkward- 























iy, failure, fatigue and. de- 


ht picked 
* companio 
oS 


Wied to be tough and was tempted to 









She did not even wash up for lunch, 
her fodder from her pail with 
lions. She smoked a convivial 
the gang and was proud as 
grown-ups. She even 
MSY Words in a swaggering pride. 
lunch it was almost im- 


i. 
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At your Club 

















v2 Price $2.50 | 


SEND NO MONEY 


If You CanTell it froma 
GENUINE DIAMONDSenb 


To prove that our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND 
closely resembles the finest genuine Soutlr African Dia- 
mond (oostiag 50 times as much), with same DAZZLING 
RAINBOW.-FIRE {guaranteed 20 yrs.), we will send this 
Ladies’ Tiffany Style Ring with one carat gem (Catalogue 
price $4.98) for Half Price to e, $2.50, 
tax, 13c. Same thing, but Gents’ Heavy Tooth Belcher 
Ring (Catalogue price $6.26) for $3.10, plus war tax, 15c. 
Mountings are our finest 12 karat gold filled. Mexican 
Diamonds are GOARANTEED FOR 20 RS. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just mail ‘ard or this ad., state size and we will 
mail at on ie) if not fully pleased, n in 2 days for 


ico &. . . ret 
MONEY BACK, less hand 2 r limi 7 
one toa customer. Wri WANTED. 


lus war 


nding spanner, Ace auik, eters 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 
Dept. ES7 Oruces, N Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Genuine Mexican Diamonds) 
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A Complete Conservatory Course 


B M 3] Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


: Ww 
Any Instrument or Voice "cling 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, olin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 

all instrumental and vocal courses. Send N' * 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5586 Siegel- Myers Bidg. Chicago, I 




















|@ ~ ; 
Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opggrtantice for you in this profitable profession. 
Y rough thre Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- ¥ 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help yor 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J.T. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
959 Warner Bidg. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Elegance 
’ ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS brings 


timidity, restrained action and awkward- 
ness. The use of Delatone relieves the mind 
from anxious watchfulness of movement, and at the 
same time permits unembarrassed wearin}, of the 
sleeveless 3owns or sheer sleeves in the present fash- 
ions. Unhampered movement, artless jrace and easy 
eleZance are made possible with Delatone. That is why— 


“*they all use Delatone”™ 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for 
the quick, safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how thick 
or stubborn. 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, neck or arms. After application, the skin is clear, 
firm and hairless. 

Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar 
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how to tell if you ARE a writer; how Fame and 
Fortune may be witHin your reach today and younot 
know it! This remarkable Book is Absolutely Free. 
Your copy is waiting. Send for it Now. Just address 
| AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 21, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


























‘ Now Vamping Board] 
or ORGAN— Wo Teacher Needed, 
Simple 














will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. HO. 339 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 
DIGMONDS ers! 
CH An amazing BOOK, full of helpful hints, 
fl i E. i suggestions, ideas ; why many beginners needlessly 
fail and the easy way others succeed; why the de 
N C R E D | T mand for ideas is enormous; how, without specia 
Oo experience, your simplest ideas may be developed 
0 C eat S . | 1 . a plays and ore the A $s of Story 
and Movie- riting; the shortest cut to success; 
ur Great Special! i=eat ay Writing s 
Loftis Perfection /@E& 
Diamond Ring 
The Most Popular Solitaire Dia. =~ Sk 
mond Ring. Each Diamond is 
specially selected by our dia- 
mond experts, and is skilful- Y 
ly mounted in our famous Cased im Handsome Ring Box 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate grace and beauty. 
A Genuine Diamond is the best investment into which 
u can put your money. it constantly increases in 
value —_ lasts oy Every articie listed in - 
Teotohew ta diatteatl ts - 
matter what the price. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 
Send for Free Catalo 
There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc. Whatever you select will be sent, all ship- 












ing charges mepaid, YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE 
Article RIGH IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


SPECIAL OFFER! ,21., WATCHES 28. 
That Will Pass Raliroad Inspection 
ONLY $3.00 A MONTH 


Our Catalog illustrates and describes all the new watches 

—16, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to temperature, isoch- 

ronism’and positions, All sizes for men and women. Yo 

choice of the popular fashionable designs, Guarant 

by the factory to be accurate timepieces, in ‘ect run- 
urther guaranteed by us. 


7 The National Credit Jewelers 


LOF TIS = SreSctrs 


BROS & CO. iz53 STORES IN LEADING 

















. Clocks, etc., visible by it. 
dark, The darker 5 
sizee~25e, S00 aa Si y er 
836, S224N. St.. Chicago 
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possible for her to get up and Z0 
to her task, and she would have fainte4 
from sheer weariness except that he 
had forsworn such luxuries as SWoOons 
The final whistle found her one entn 
neuralgia. The unending use of the sane 
muscles, the repetition of the same thyth 
mic series, the cranium-shattering cat 
of all the riveting-guns, the anxiety tg, 
sure of each successive rivet quite burne 
her out. And she learned that the Tewar] 
for this ordeal was, according to thy 
minin.um wage-scale adopted by 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, thitty 
cents an hour for eight hours, with a tep 
per-cent increase for a six-day qe 
This wceuld amount to all of two dollay 
and sixty-four cents for the day, a 
fifteen dollars for the week! 







E next morning: getting up was ik 
_. Scourging a crowd of  faggedy 
children to school. All her limbs aj 
sundry muscles whose existence she hy 
never realized before, were like sepang 
children, each aching and wailing: 4 
can’t! I wont!” ; 

But the lameness vanished when # 
was at work again, and her sinews bem 
to learn their various trades and to ma 
age them automatically. She grew sty 
and lusty, and her task grew easy. % 
began tuo understand that while the 
ployee has troubles enough and to spar 
he has none of the torments of lead 
ship; he is not responsible for the secu 
ing of contracts and materials, for be 
rowings of capital from the banks, 
for the weekly nightmare of meeting ty 
pay-roll. There are two hells in the ow 
mos of manufacture: the dark pit wher 
the laborer fights the tiny worms of & 
pense, and the dizzy crags where the em 
ployer battles with the great dragons d 
aggregates. 

Mamise saw that most of the employ 
ees were employees because they lacktl 
the self-starter of ambition. They we 
lazy-minded, and even their toiling bods 
were lazy. For all their appearance @ 
effort, they did not ordinarily attan@ 
efficiency of thirty per cent of the 
capabilities. The turn-over in employ 
ment was three times what it should hat 
been. Three hundred men were bit 
for every hundred steadily at work, a 
the men at work did only a third of & 
work they could have done. The to 
wastefulness of man rivaled the ghasi} 
wastefulness of nature with spawn 
energy. 

There were bad sports among thet 
as among the rich and the classes 
tween. There were unions and indie 
uals that were tyrants in power and ct 
babies in trouble. There was 
cruelty, trickery and despotism inside 
unions—ferocious jealousy of ™ 
against union, and mutual destructive 
ness. 

This was, of course, inevitable, andl 
only proved that lying, cheating and bul} 
ing were as natural to the so 
“laborer” as to the so-called “capital 
The folly is in making the familiar ® 
tinction between them. Mamise a 
the majority of manual laborers di a 
do a third of the work they might “ie 
done and she knew that many 
capitalists did three times 4s m 
they had to. 

It is the individual that tells thems 
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i tho had known hard-work- 
- ed men, and devoted 
mothers and pure daughters among the 
rich, found them also among the poor, 
but “ntermingled here as above with sots, 
degenerates, child-beaters and wantons. 
Mamise learned to admire and to be 
fond of many of the men and their fami- 
lies. But she had adventures with black- 
rds, rakes and brutes. _ portal 
i d by many a dear w ; 
ow gga cadbed and slandered by 
others who were as extravagant, indolent 
and immoral as the wives and daughters 


of the rich. 


UT all in all, the shipbuilders loafed 

horribly in spite of the poetic inspira- 
tion of their calling and the prestige of 
public laudation ; in spite of the appeals 
for hulls to carry food to the starving and 
troops to the anxious battle-front of Eu- 
rope. In spite also of the highest wages 
ever paid to a craft, they kept their effi- 
ciency at a lower point than lower-paid 
workmen averaged in the listless pre-war 
days. Yet there was no lack of outcry 
that the workman was throttled and en- 
slaved by the greed of capital. There was 
no lack of outcry that profiteers were 
bleeding the nation to death and making 
martyrs of the poor. 

Most of the capitalists had been work- 
men themselves and had risen from the 
lethargic mass by the simple expedient of 
using their brains for schemes, and mak- 
ing their muscles produce more than the 
average output. The laborers who failed, 
failed because when they got their eight- 
hour day they did not turn their leisure 
to production. And some of them dared 
to claim that the manual toilers alone 
produced the wealth and should alone be 
permitted to enjoy it, as if it were pos- 
sible or desirable to choke off initiative 
and adventure or to devise a society in 
which the man whose ambition is to avoid 
work will set the pace for the man who 
loves it for itself and whose discontent 
goads him on to self-improvement! As 
i it were possible or desirable for the 
man who works half-heartedly eight hours 
a day to keep down the man who works 
whole-souledly eighteen hours a day! 


Even the benefits the modern laborer 
enjoys are largely the result of interven- 
tion in his behalf by successful men of 
enterprise who thrust upon the toiler the 
comforts, the safeguards and the very 
privileges he will not or cannot seek for 
himself. 


During the war the employers of 
labor, the generals of these tremendous 
ammies, were everlastingly alert to find 
Some means to stimulate them to do 

Ives justice. The best artists of the 
country oer eloquent posters, and 
Were stuck up everywhere, remind- 
ig the laborer that he was the partner of 

soldier. Orators visited the yards and 
there the men. After each appeal 

Was a brief spurt of enthusiasm that 

9 _— could be accom- 

( ey had not lapsed almost at 
One into the usual sullet' dradgery. 


A gigantic effort. was mad 

. s e to teach 
BeAmetican people thrift. The idea of 
ee mall investments in Government 
_ Xttrities Was something new. Bonds 
mesed to be for bankers and 
Vast campaigns of education 
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How I Teach Piano | 








To More Persons than 
Were Ever Taught by 
One Man Before 


I make good players of them in quarter 
the usual time, at guarter the usual 
cost, and all by correspondence 


‘‘Impossible!’” some persons said at 
first, but every year I obtained more 
students, until today many hundreds of 


men and women are studying with me 
ath 
























in all quarters of the globe. Every 
state of the Union contains scores of 
accomplished players of piano or organ 
who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail, and at quarter the 


usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer you to any number of my graduates who 
the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ.”? 


will soon convince you of 
method. 


The Colorotone Saves You Months of Time 


You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but because you use every 
possible scientific assistance—many of which are entirely unknown to the average 
teacher. My patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled students for generations. By its use, Transposition — 
usually a “nightmare” to students—becomes easy and fascinating. It enables 
you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece not only in the original key, 
but in all other keys as well. This one fact saves you months of valuable time. The 
COLOROTONEispatentedand cannot be used by any other teacher orconservatory. 


Finger Action Shown by Moving Pictures 


With my fifth lesson I send you another important and exclusive invention. 
QUINN-DEX, a mechanical “movie.”” It shows you every movement of my 
wrists, hands and fingers at the keyboard. You see the fingers move, as clearly 
as if thrown on the moving picture screen. You do not have to reproduce vour 
teacher's finger movements from your MEMORY—which naturally cannot be 
always accurate. Instead you have the correct models right before your eyes 
during every minute of practise. You follow them minutely and exactly without 
any chance of error or misunderstanding. Without Quinn-dex much of your time 
(and your teacher's time) would be devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through 
faulty practise. This discourages more students and wastes more time than any other 
single factor. Quinn-dex does away with it entirely. You cannot obtain anything like 
Quinn-dex except from me. Moving pictures have never before been applied to piano 
instruction. Quinn-dex is operated easily and simply by hand, and even a child cab 
successfully use it. it contains over © separate pictures. Quinn-dex is fully 
explained in my free booklet “How To Learn Piano or Organ."’ Write today. 


Lessons 43 cents each 


The old way of apadying with a so-called “private teacher’ by the oral or “‘spoken” 
method is rapidly being discarded, and anybody can see why. If you want a teacher 
“all to yourself’’ and can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, it goes without saying that you 
can obtain only third-rate instruction. Notrueauthority could give you hisentire, exclu- 
sive attention for so small a fee. Furthermore, by the old-fashioned oral method, at 
least half your“ ivate teacher's” time is absolutely thrown away in giving you routine 
instructions about clef signs, measure bars, sharpe, flats, the value of notes and rests, 
etc., etc., which are necessarily the same for all students and could just aseasily be put 
into writing. Of course you can’t remember a quarter of what he tells you, so most of 
your next Toeson is taken up going over the same material again. This truly sinful 
waste is entirely done away with by my WRITTEN METHOD. Your routine instruc- 
tions are all in writing for reference any time, day or night. Nothing is forgotten nor 
needlessly repeated. Wee obtain as much of my time as you really need, and every 
minute of it is devoted to your real ance, and not to routine instructions, In al 

essential ways you are in closer touch with me than if you were studying by the oral 
method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all others. Even for the wealthiest student, there 
is nothing better at any price. You may be certain that your progress is at al) times in 
accord with the best musical thought of the present day, and this makes a!) the differ- 
ence in the world. 


Investigate Without Cost — Special Offer 


My method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators who certainly 
would not recommend asecond-rate system. It is for beginners, or experienced players, 
from 14 to over 60 years of age. You progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish, in spare 
time at home. All necessary music is included free and becomes your property. 
Diploma and degree grantee. The Tuition Fee is now, for a short time, cut exactly 
in half, on account of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Offer. Investigate without cost 
or obligation. Write today, using postcard, letter or Free 
64-page free book, “How To Learn Piano or Organ.” 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio BE, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 


apon, for my 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition 















































FREE BOOK 


Tuition Offer. 





FREE BOOK COUPON 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio BE. 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, “How To Learn Piano or Organ,” and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
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LL the taste expended in the bathroom is 
useless unless the water closet is quiet of 
operation. A noisy closet is an annoyance 

to you, an embarrassment to your guests. 

The Silent Si-wel-clo Closet incorporates special features to 
make its operation quiet and thorough. Its sanitary features 
overcome the danger of clogging and subsequent damage. 
No effort has been spared to make the Si-wel-clo and its 
component parts the very best. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Perma- 
nency is not denoted by a white surface, but by what material 
is beneath that surface. With time, inferior materials will 
lose their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appearance, 
become uninviting—the piece lose its usefulness. 


“Tepeco” Plumbing is china or porcelain, solid and sub- 
stantial. Dirt does not readily cling to its glistening white 
surface, nor will that surface be worn away by scouring. 
A wise investment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom write 
for our instructive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
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were undertaken, and the rich implored 
the poor to lay aside something for 
rainy day. The rich invented schemes ‘ 
wheedle the poor to their own salvation 
So huge had been the wastefulness before 
that the new fashion produced billions 
upon billions of investments jn Liberty 
Bonds, and hundreds of millions in Wy 
Savings Stamps. 

Bands of missionaries went everywher 
to the theaters, the moving-picture houses 
the schools, the shops, the factories, 
preaching the new gospel of good busines 
and putting it across in the name of 
patriotism. 

One of these troupes of Crusaders 
marched upon Davidge’s shipyard, An 
with it came Nicky Easton at last, 


F- ASTON had deferred his advent » 
long that Mamise and Davidge ha 
come almost to yearn for him with hear 
sick eagerness. The first inkling of th 
prodigal’s approach was a visit that Jake 
Nuddle paid to Mamise late one evenin, 
She had never broached to him the matter 
of her talk with Easton, waiting alway 
for him to speak of it to her. She was 
amazed to see him now, and he brought 
amazement with him. 

“IT just got a call on long distance” 
he said, “and a certain party tells me you 
was one of us all this time. Why did 
you put a feller wise?” 

Mamise was inspired to answer his te 
proach with a better: 

“Because I don’t trust you, Jake, You 
talk too much.” 

This robbed Jake of his bluster, and 
convinced him that the elusive Mamis 
was some tremendous super-spy. He be 
came servile at once, and took pride ia 
being the lackey of her unexplained ani 
unexplaining majesty. Mamise liked him 
even less in this réle than the other. 

She took his information with a languid 
indifference as if the terrifying news wis 
simply a tiresome confirmation of whit 
she had long expected. Jake was trem 
lous with excitement and approval. 

“Well, well, who'd ’a’ thought our little 
Mamise was one of them slouch-homé 
you read about? I see now why your 
been stringin’ that Davidge boob along 
You got him eatin’ out your hand. Aa 
I see now why you put them jumpers @ 
and went out into the yards. You just 
got to know everything, aint you? 

Mamise nodded and smiled felinely, # 
she imagined a queen of mystery Ww 
do. But as soon as she could get nddt 
Jake, she was like a child alone in a grave 

ard. 

. Jake had told her that Nicky would be 
down in a few days, and not to oe 
prised when he appeared. She want 
to get the news to Davidge, but she di 
not go to his rooms so late. And in 
morning she was due at her job of pat 
ing rivets. She crept into bed to ; 
her dog-tired bones against the momve 
problems. Her dreams were all of 
and destruction, and of steel ships Cm 
pled like balls of paper thrown into 
waste-basket. : 

If she had but known it, Davidge 
making the rounds of his sentry-line. 
guard at one gate was sound asleep. 
found two others playing cards, 
fourth man dead drunk. 

Inside the yards the great bas 
up to the moon like the buttressais 
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ch _ implored : ly, they were delicately vulner- 
thing for g = ney Team waited for them. 

| schemes ty ; 

mM salvation, 

















Iness before, CHAPTER LI 
ced = 
in Li IF sleep came to Mamise so late 
ions in War T= Se aterm clock could hardly 
awaken her. It took all her speed 
everywhere, get her to her post. She dared not 
ture hows, keep Sutton waiting, and fear of the time- 
€ factories, clock had become a habit with her. As 
00d business she caught the gleaming rivets and thrust 
le name of them into their sconces, she poner ye if 
is toil were merely a waste of effort 
a mpm the sarcastic gods a laugh at hu- 
; folly. 
it last, Pie waned to find Davidge and took 
at last the desperate expedient of pre- 
5 advent 9 tended sickness. The passer-boy Snubby 
Javidge had was found to replace her, and she hur- 
| with heart. ried to Davidge’s office. 
kling of the Miss Gabus stared at her and laughed. 
it that Jake “Tired of your rivetin’ a’ready? Come 
one evenite. HF to get your old job back?” 
n the matte HH Mamise shook her head and asked for 
iting always Davidge. He was out—no, not out of 
r. She wi #% town, but out in the yard or the shop or 
| he brought up in the mold-loft or somewheres, she 
., _, im Teckoned. 
g distance Mamise set out to find him, and on the 
tells me you theory that among places to look for any- 
Why dida't thing or anybody, the last should be first, 
: she climbed the long, long stairs to the 
iswer his tH mold-loft. 
He was not among the acolytes kneel- 
, Jake. Yo ing at the templets; nor was he in the 
cathedral of the shop. She sought him 
bluster, an: among the ships, and came upon him at 
m —— last, talking to Jake Nuddle, of all peo- 
yy a ple. 
0k je i Nuddle saw Mamise first and winked, 
ee implying that he also was making a fool 
se he of Davidge. Davidge looked sheepish, 
€ other... Me 2 he aiways did when he was caught in 
ith a aus A 2 benevolent act, 
lp ht “I was just talking to your brother-in- 
was law, Miss Webling,” he said, “trying to 
ail drive a few rivets into that loose skull. 
a tite fg 1 con't want to fire him, on your ac- 
as ods count but I don’t see why I should pay 
why youte a W. or a Bolshevist to poison my 
bo Davidge had been alarmed by the in- 
jumpers a difference of his sentinels. He thought 
You js it imbecile to employ men like Nuddle to 
+ you?" corrupt the men within, while the guards 
1 felinely, i admitted any wanderer from without. 
ystery He was making a last attempt to convert 
id get rid of + old oii a sake, 
e ina gat a ck this dingy brand from the 
ky veel ‘I Seles in eas oo a little 
yt to P Patriotism,” he said. “The 
She joey Loan people are coming here, and 
yut she e yard to do itself proud. Some 
And in te pe men and women are going with- 
job of past necessities to help the Government, 
bed to mae. f uddle and some others are work- 
he mo Ing for the Kaiser. This is the record of 
all of and his crew: 
- ships cru ages six to ten dollars " 
rown into # a Litee? the Government. or pee, 
Y Bonds, nothing: 
Davidge War Savings Sta, ing; purchases of 
vine eM tions to Req Croee nothing; contribu- 
try- mC ).W b ross, Y. M. C. A., K. of 
| asleeh ‘butte’, vation Army, nothing: 
cards, ge to relief funds of the Allies, 
hulls ; ime spent at drill, none; time 
at 1 . recruiting, none. A clean 
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‘““You’re 


Afraid!”’ 


“Tl ain't afraid.”’ 

“You are.”’ 

“I ain't.” 

“You are.” 

What would have 
happened next if you 


a boy? A frightful mix-up. 
the calm unreasonableness of 





youth these two boys fought without even knowing each other— 
just as you have fought many a time—just because you could’t help it, 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Travel—Essays—History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors 
like Mark Twain best. No wonder 
the boys at Annapolis told Secretary 
Daniels that they would rather have 
Mark Twain than anyone else. To 
them as to you, Mark Twain is the 
spirit of undying youth—the spirit of 
real Americanism—for he who came 
out of that loafing —out-at-elbows— 
down-at-the-heels Mississippi town — 


he has passed on to the world the glory 
of our inspiring Americanism — the 
serious purpose that underlies our 
laughter — for to Mark Twain humor 
is only incidental— and he has made 
eternal the springs of its youth and 
enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer by the hand and go back to 
your own boyhood. 


A Big, Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a 
good deal of Mark Twain. Are you 
sure? Have you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short stories? 
Have you read all the brilliant fighting 
essays?—all the 
humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 
volumes filled with 


Arc’’ was sublime in power. 
his genius will never die. 


make fine editions. 
$300 and $1,000. Make good 


at this low price. 


editions will cost very. much 
National Edition. 


Est. 1817 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his 
books. So one of the last things he asked was that we make a set 
at so low a price that everyone might own it. r 
Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and 


and easy to read, and make their price low."’ 
made this set. And up to now we have been ableto sell it # 

Rising costs make it impossible to # 
continue the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. 


A tew months ago we had to taise 
the price a little. That raise in price was very small. 
It does not matter much if you missed it. 
the price must goup again. You must act at once. 
You must sign and mail the coupon now. 
want a set at a popular price, do not delay. This 
edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you 
will pay considerablymore for yourMark Twain. 
The last of the edition is in sight. There will never 
again be a set of Mark Twain at the present price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


the laughter and the tears and the 
fighting that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful! He was a bountiful giver 
of joy and humor. He was yet much 
more, for, while he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life and 
sought to find the key. Beneath 
the laughter is a- big, human soul, a 
big philosopher. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America—the humor, the 
kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the simplicity. 
— growing up ina shabby little town on the Mississippi—a pilot—a seeker for gold—a printer 
— Mark Twain was moulded on the frontier of America. 
fearlessness of the pioneer — the clear philosophy of the country boy were his— and they 
stayed with him to the last of those glorious days — when Emperors and Kings— Chinese 
Mandarin and plain American, 
the ridiculous in“ Huckleberry Finn" to the sublime of 
book that was ever written in the English language, of serene and lovely beauty, as lofty as 
Joan herself. A man who could write two such books as * Huckleberry Finn’’ and “Joan of 


Born poor 


The vastness of the West — the 


all alike, wept for him. In his work we find all things, from 
“* Joan of Arc *'—the most spiritcal 


His youth and his laughter are eternal; °Seeeeeseesuce 


@ R. B.5-19 


7 
7 
s 17 Franklin Square 
f New York 
rd Send me, all charges 
“Don't P prepaid, a set of Mark 
@ Twain's works in twenty- 
five volumes, illustrated, 
bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold, with 
trimmed edges. If not satis- 
factory, I will return them at 
a yourexpense. Otherwise I will 
ra send you §2 00 within five days 
F 4 and §2 00a month for 15 months. 
@ For cash deduct 8% from remit- 
ff tance. 
a 


e 
He said. 

e 
books, books good to look at ? 


Sowehave ¢ 


New 
more than this Author's 
But now 
WH you J Name......cccccececee cccceseece 
? 
-f 
+ 
iene age TR TE IE LET 8 


To get the red, half leather binding. change terms 
to $1.50 within 5 days, and §4 a/month for 12 mos 
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The pattern of good candy 


The quaint wooden frame in which the old-time 
sampler was usually embroidered held the canvas of 


in life and added to from year to year, expressed a 
whole life-time of artistic effort. 
Whitman’s Sampler—‘‘started in 1842”—sums up 


Each of the sweets in the Sampler tells, in its own 
original and delightful way, why Whitman’s candies 
are famous throughout a whole continent. Selections 
from ten of our most favored packages are contained 








needleworker’s art. Some samplers, started early 


three quarters of a century we have devoted to 
art of making candy and making it good. 


in the Sampler. 


Sold all over the United States by Whitman 
* s\ agents—usually the better drug stores. Every 
‘\) package guaranteed by the agent and by us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 


found in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 


Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 


box wil! prove its extraordinary healing 
Power. 25c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 

Sen . stamp to pay postage on 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE 











10-PIECE $ 
hafing, Scalding,|| || Manicuring Set 1 
Infant Eczema, 


including 
Rashes and a S 
Skin Soreness Pia: 
















Makes Nails Healthy 


Whatever else yon use for 47 nails you need 
Gladhand Nail Health, too. It not only smooths 
and softens the cuticle, facilitating its removal 

without cutting, but is a treatment for ridged, - 

fluted, cracked, or discolored nails. Imparts an 
enameled finish that stays on despite washings. 

Gladhand is but one of the desirable products in 
this remarkably lete, though i outfit. 

3 It contains every requisite for 100 complete mani- 
47 cures, including Gladhand Nail Health, nail enamel, 
7 nail bleach, chamois buffer, nail file, ete. You may 
have Gladhand Nail Health’ alone in large jar for 25 
postpaid. Or, entire set sent in serviceable 
telescope box, postpaid, for $4,09. ,Guaran ii 
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septic and healing ingredients not 























it prevents skin soreness. 


ing of fleshy people one 

















POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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interfering with other men’s work 
ing at patriotism, saying the Kaiser 4, 
worse than the Allies, pretending that 
is a war to please the capitalists and 7 
a soldier is a fool.’ a 
“In other words, Nuddle, you are 4 
the Germans’ business, and ] don't i 
tend to pay you American money 
longer unless you do more work e 
your hands and less with your jaw.” 
Nuddle was stupid enough to gmp 
“Just as you say, Davidge, Yq 
change your tune before long, becany 
us workin’men, bein’ the perdoocers 
goin’ to take over all these plants a 
run ’em to soot ourselves.” 
“Fine!” said Davidge. “And will y 
take over my loans at the banks to ps 
the pay-rolls?” 
“We'll take over the banks!” Said Jeb 






























































































majestically. “We'll take over ey 
thing and let the workin’men git ti, 
doos at last.” ¢ 

“What becomes of us wicked pli B 
crats?” , 

“We'll have you workin’ for ys” : 

“Then we'll be the workin’men, ani P 
will be our turn to take over things a t 
set you plutocrats to workin’ for »} b 
suppose. And we'll be just wher y ; 
are now.” 

th 
HIS was growing too seesawy if , 
Nuddle, and he turned surly, P 

“Some of you wont be in no shapt 7 
take over nothin’.” S 

Davidge laughed. “It’s as bad as thi ¥: 
eh? Well, while I can, I'll just take ov 
your button.” 1 

“You mean I’m fired?” 

“Exactly,” said Davidge, holding 0 yr 
his hand for the badge that served aim ‘ 
pass to the yards and the pay-roll. “Cm by 
with me, and you'll get your money.’ 

This struck through Nuddle's tidy" 
wits. He cast a glance of. dismay ath | 
mise. If he were discharged, he coulda ; 
help Easton with the grand blow-up. & sg 
whined : 

“Aint you no regard for a fami 
man? I got a wife and kids depen 
on me.” f 

“Tf you’ll promise to give your mo d 
a holiday and your hands a little wa : 
I'll keep you to the end of the mail 
And then, on your way!” if 

“All right, boss, much obliged,” | 
Jake, so relieved at his respite that A 
bustled away as if victorious, Wil am 
shrewdly at Mamise—who winked bil on 
with some difficulty. iy 

She waited till he was a short dam 
off; then she murmured quickly: 3 Pl 

“Don’t jump—but Nicky East 
coming here in the next few ay 
don’t know just when. He told. Ja bor 
Jake told me. What shall we do? coy 

Davidge took the blow with a sam ] 
“Our little guest is coming at lashé Sel 
He promised to see you first. Cou 
Larrey keep close to you, and ler 
move he makes, we’ll jump him. - 
meanwhile, I’ll put some new re 
the job and—well, that’s about wh 
can do but wait.” ‘ - 

“T mustn’t be seen speaking to you und 
friendlily. Jake thinks I’m fooling que 

“God help me, if you are, for 
you. And I want you to Dex M 
Don’t run any risks. I’d rather 













whole shipyard smashed than J 
finger.” eZ 
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S Work, sney «“ ut if I could swap my life 

€ Kaiser jg f —, it would be the best bar- 

nding that th or I ever bought. Good-by.” 

lists, and th ws she ran back to her post, Davidge 
smiled at the womanishness of her gait. 

it eal and thought of Joan Fol Arc, never so 

, ti ini in her armor. 

n nang lovably feminine as 

re work yj 

our jaw.” CHAPTER LII 

sh to. swag 

vidge. Yt AYS of harrowing restiveness fol- 

long, ecg D wre Mamise starting at every 

er doocers, word spoken to her, leaping to her 

ri Plants feet at every step that passed her cottage, 

‘ springing from her sleep with a cry 

And wil “Who’s there?” at every breeze that fum- 

banks tom bled a shutter. 

ks!” said But nothing happened; nobody came 

ef. 

Stig he afternoon of the Liberty Loan 
mea drive was declared a half-holiday. The 
: guards were doubled at the gates, and 
wicked pit \atchmen moved among the crowds; but 
é strangers were admitted if they looked 
_ for S plausible, and several motor-loads of | 
in ned them rolled in. Some of them carried 
ver oe bundles of circulars and posters and ap- | 
kin’ form plication-blanks. Some of them were of | 
ust wher foreign aspect, since a large number of 

the workmen had to be addressed in 
other languages than English. 
, Mamise drifted from one audience to 
| surly. another. She encountered her team- 
in no shape Wil mate Pafflow and tried to find a speaker 
who was using his language. 
as bad asd At length a. voice of an intonation fa- 
just takeowil  itiar to him threw him into an ecstasy. 
What was jargon to Mamise was native 
hold music to him, and she lingered at his 
be _ elbow pretending to share his thrill in 
at nal Cn order to increase it. 
o Mlasan She felt a twitch at her sleeve, and 
Jud ies ti turned idly. 
dismay at li Nicky Easton was at her side. Her 
i he coll mind, all her minds, began to convene in 
blow-up. f alarm like the crew of a ship attacked. 
“Nicky!” she gasped. 
for a fa oe names, please! But to follow me 
“de dependallae quick. 
- ‘Tm right with you.” She turned to 
re your mi follow him. “One minute.” She stepped 
a little val back and spoke fiercely to Pafflow. “Paf- 
of the mail “ow, find Mr. Davidge. Tell him Nicky 
is here. Remember, Nicky is here. It’s 
obliged,” sim life and death. Find him.” 
espite that Pafflow mumbled “Nicky is here!” and 
rious, wink Hamise tan after Nicky, who was lug- 
winked ba pe a ae. He was quivering 
itement. 
short dist ‘I didn’t knew you, but Chake Nuttle 
yuickly: Pointet you owit,” he laughed. 
ky “Wh-where is Jake?” 
few days; He goes ahead vit a boondle of 
Te told Ja | Nobody is on the Schiff. Ve 
| we do?” could Dot have so good a chence again.” 
with 3 sat Mamise might have, ought to have, | 


g at last, sized him and cried for help; but she 






rst. Til could not somehow throw off the charac- 
and ltt she had assumed with Nicky. She 
) obeyed in a kind of automatism. 


Her eyes searched the crowd for Larrey, 


kept all too close to her of re- 
vs and nights. But he had fallen 
hypnotism of some all too elo- 


Quent spellbinder. 
MMase felt the need of doing a 
a Seat heroic feat, but she could not 


t it might be. Pending the 
ven of some superfem- 
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ook at Your Tee 


In Ten 


Days 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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See What Film Removal Does 


This is to urge a ten-day test of a 
dainty film remover. Then look and 
see what really clean teeth mean. 


Old methods of teeth cleaning have 
proved — inadequate. They don’t 
protect teeth, as millions have discov- 
ered. Teeth still discolor, still decay. 
Tartar accumulates, pyorrhea often 
gets astart. Statistics show that tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 


Dentists know that the reason lies 
in a film—a slimy film which you 
feel with your tongue. It clings to 
the teeth, gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. And most tooth troubles 
are due to it. 


That film is what discolors —not 


the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germis breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Dental science has for years sought 
a way to combat film, and has found 
it. Many clinical tests by able author- 
ities have proved it beyond question. 
It is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent, and leading dentists 
all over America are urging its adop- 
tion. But to let all people quickly 
know what it means we are offering 
this ten-day test. 


Just Let It Prove Itself 


The best way to know what Pepso- 
dent does is to use it and watch re- 
sults. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. he film is 
albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
constantly combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
fact inaugurates a new dentalera. We 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes 


can now combat film, the great tooth 
wrecker, as we never could do before. 
The results are such that no one 
would miss them if he knew, or let his 
children miss them. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

These results are all-important. 
Film-covered teeth are unsafe and un- 
clean, and this test will prove them 
needless. Cut out the coupon now. 


to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product — Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co., 
Dept. 430, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name... 








Address................. 



























—and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 


“ E had promised the Allied war-chiefs that 
\ \ we would have in France by July of last 
year, 600,000 men. On that date we had 
a little over 1,900,000. We had behind them nearly 
2,000,000 in this country under training who would 
have been on the front before July, 1919, and we 
had behind those 4,000,000 men as many more men 
as were necessary to do the job. 

“Four million men in France meant at least 
20,000,000 tons dead weight of shipping to take care 
of them, and we had that program under way and 
were making our maximum output just about the 
time the armistice was signed. Twenty million tons 
of shipping at present cost means just about 
$4,000,000,000 or a little over. 

“Did you know that those 2,000,000 men in 
France, who did so much to bring the war to an end, 
had only one small battery of American-made artil- 
lery behind them; just one battery of 4.7 and a few 
big naval rifles! The rest of the artillery used by 
the American soldiers was made by Frenchmen in 
France. But, on the way was a great stream of guns 
and shells that would have blown the German army 
off the earth. But that stuff had just come into 
large production in November, 1918. And it is for 
the deliveries on that big peak production that we 
have to pay in December and January and will have 
to continue to pay for in February.” 


x* * * 


. “Our program for :anks, of which few got into 
action, was, I have been told, to provide for a tank 
in 1919 for every 75 feet of the front.” 


* *” * 


“Those are some of the things that cost money, 
and practically none of those great supplies of artil- 
lery, of shells or tanks, even of ships, practically 
none of that stuff was ever used. What an awful 
waste! We are asked to pay for a dead horse that 
never drew a load! It is discouraging, paying for 
something that is no good! 

“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize 
that the German army was never really routed; that 
except for a little bit of a stretch down in Alsace- 





The’ Cleanup” 
Button 


Lorraine it was never fighting on German soil? They 
were brave soldiers, the German soldiers. They 
still had millions of them on the Western front. And 
yet they surrendered while they were on foreign soil. 
They had a fleet which had required years and years 
and years to build and it flew the white flag without 
firing a shot.” 
* * *” 

“I cannot believe that these great stores of muni- 
tions were wasted. In addition to the bravery of the 
American doughboy that arrived in France and got 
into action in numbers about the 15th of July and 
turned the tide and drove the Germans back, in 
addition to his bravery and his almost reckless spirit 
of determination, for which the praise cannot be too 
high, I say in addition to that, I believe there was 
one other factor that brought this war to an end at 
least one year before the most optimistic of us had 
dared to hope for. One other factor, and that was 
that Germany, her general staff, knew that back of 
the few hundred thousand Americans that really got 
into big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in France, 
was another 2,000,000 ready; and despite the fact 
that we had practically no artillery of American 
make on the Western front, that there was a great 
stream of American-made artillery on the way. And 
it is my conviction that the German staff knew that 
if they prolonged the war into 1910, they were invit- 
ing, not certain defeat, but certain annihilation.” 


* * * 


“We are asked to pay for things that were never 
used; we are asked to pay for shells that never were 
fired; for cannon that never reached the battlefront, 
but we are asked to pay for those things that helped 
in a major way to bring this war to an end in 1918 
instead of 1919. And the bringing of this war to an 
end twelve months before we could logically look 
for it means that we are asked to pay for saving the 
lives of 100,000 or 200,000 American boys who would 
have died on foreign soil had the war continued 
another year.” 


Extracts from a speech by Hon. Lewis B. Franklin 


Director War Loan Organization, U. S. Treasury Department. 


@ictory Liberty Loan 
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inine inspiration, she simply went along to 
be in at the death. ee 

Paflow was a bit stupid and two bits 

stubborn. He puzzled over Mamise’s pe- 

culiar orders. He wanted to hear the 

rest of that fiery speech. He turned and 

stared after Mamise and noted the way 

she went, with the foppish stranger car- 

ihe heavy baggage. But he was 

used to obeying orders after a little balk- 

ing, and in time his slow brain started him 

on the hunt for Davidge. | He quickened 

| his pace, and asked questions, being put 








irected hither and yon. 
Pe int he saw the boss sitting on a 
orm behind the fluttering bunting 
out of which a white-haired man was 
hurling noises at the upturned faces of 
the throng. Pafflow supposed that his jar- 
gon was English. 
| Getting to Davidge was not easy. But 
Pafflow was stubborn. He got as close 
to the front as he could, and there a wall 
of bodies held him. 

The orator was checked in full career 
with almost fatal results by the sudden 
bellowing of a voice from the crowd be- 
low. He supposed that he was being 
heckled. He paused among the ruins of 
his favorite period and said: 

“Well, my friend, what is it?” 

Pafflow ignored him and shouted: 

“Meesta Davutch! Oh-h, Meesta Da- 
vutch. Neecky is here.” 

Davidge hearing his name bruited, rose 
and ¢alled into the mob. 

| “What’s that?” 

“Neecky is here.” 

When Davidge understood, he was 

staggered. For a moment he stood in a 

stupor. Then he apologized to the 

speaker. “An emergency call. Please 

| @ forgive me and go right on!” 

He bowed to the other distinguished | 

guests and left the platform. Pafflow 
found him and explained. 

| “Moll, the passer-boy, my gang, 

| @ %y find you, life and death, and 

Neecky is here!” 

| 


she | 
say 


“Which way—where—did you—have 
you - idea where she went?” 

“She go over by new ship—weeth gen- | 
tleman all dressy’ up.” 


VIDGE ran toward the scaffolding 
| surrounding the almost finished hull. 
netics  o two of his plain- 
guards and stopped just long 
| Me Dough to tell them to get together and 

every ship at once, and ‘to make 

m0 excitement about it. 
| scaffolding was like a jungle, and 
Prowled through it with caution and 
te speed. 
Searched the hold first, expecting 
icky would naturally plant his ex- 
aged ere. That indeed was his | 
ut Mamise had found in her tum- | 
oer one little idea only, and that | 
ha lay Nicky as long as possible. | 
Nee Suggested to him that before he 
to lay his train of wires he ought 
: view of the string of | 
ships, The best Point was the top deck, 
Were just hoisting the enor. | 
to the sternpost. 
cepted the Suggestion, and | 
im through the laby- 
et Jake at the base of the 
. € came along, leaving his 
|» “attied his suit-case with 
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Needs the Expert Accountant 


'Make Yourself 


the Man Wanted 


The opportunity is here for expert accountants. The war is over. 
An immense program of reconstruction is to be carried out. Haphazard, 


hit or miss methods must give way to exactness, 
skilled handling of problems—both old and new. 


greater demand than ever before for 


efficiency and the 


That all means a 
the man trained in modern accounting—the 


man who is a keen analyst—who can map the conditions of a business—think—plan. 





Become An Expert 


ACCOUNTANT 





Great organizations everywhere want the expert business analyst. They need the 


man who can show them where they 


figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate 
and how to authorize expenditures in certain 


stand—who can map the whole situation in 
waste of time and money and tell why 
directions—who can tell what the real 


income of the business is and how to put economical policies into operation. Every 


business must have this information if it is to meet the close competition of 


today 


and make correct reports to the government. The man who can do all this and 
who can put efficient organization into the office or factory is the man wanted 


now. He is the man to whom important, 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


These experts helped L. C. Railsback to get a 
quincy anion of 2884—they trained H. E. Brown 
for a 200% increase—they enabled John J. Deckert 
to make ten times the cost of his course within 
six months from enrollment. LaSalle training 
has raised thousands of men to better positions. 

The LaSalle method wil) train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A. M., C. P. A., FormerComptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a staff of 
Certified Public Accountants including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. Analysis 
and Organization, and the Principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific 
Management al] made clear; and you will be given 
epecia) preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 

» on > 
Train by Mail 

Hold your present position while preparing for 
a higher one. Only your spare time is needed. 
Thousands of men have won quick advancement 
and ‘ncreased salaries this way. The same chance 
is open to you. Begin your preparation now. 
Enrollment also gives you free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which brings advice on any business 
problem whenever you want it. 

The demand for expert accountants is beyond the 
available supply, of trained men even in ordinary times. 
The reconstruction period to follow peace will intensify 
the need for specialists in this field. This is your oppor- 


tunity. Cashinonit. Train now! 


executive responsibilities will be given. 


Small Fee—Easy Terms 


The cost of LaSalle training is so small that the 
increased salary it will enable you to draw will soon 
pay for it over andover. (Many LaSalle members 
have been advanced before they completed their 
courses). You can pay on our easy terms—a little 


every month if you desire. 
_ 
Write full particulars — also our valuable 
book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One" 
and our book “Proof’’ containing evidence from 
men who have advanced to high positions thru 
this course of expert training. 


Mail the coupon and we will send you 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


e@ World’s Greatest Extension Univer sity’’ 
Dept. 566-HA Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
send me particulars regarding your Extension 
Course of training in Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also your books, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One” and “Proof.”* 
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and quality. 


Value. Let us 


¥ for any Diamond or other article you ask ustoshipto you. 
} Sendno money. Your credit is good. We trust you for anything you want. 


: y 
= are the BEST QUALITY — 
Diamond in our stock is a GEM of GEM 


Every Diamond is accompanied by a binding guarantee covering value 


value on all exchanges. You get absolute protection. 


=) Shipments made without expense to you. You incur no risk. Youexamine 

carefully — if satisfactory, 

he) keep it; balance 10% monthly. If mone janes return at our expense, 
= Don’t pay a cent until yon are convinced Lyon r 

explain how to build a solid foundation for the future, 
m Send TODAY for 


oJ. M. LYON & CO. /Haden lane New York 
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PAY AS YOU CAN 





Lyon Diamonds 
perfect cut and blue-white Every 










8% Yearly Dividend Offer 
0 
ORE than that. We guarantee vou 8% yearly increase in 


Buy Now At Low Prices 


pay only one-fifth of the purchase price and 
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If 
you 
have a 
movie"idea 
that hits home — 
that fathoms Life as 
you see it—that will move 
and thrill and entertaina pho- 
toplay-weary public—there’s a 
**scenario check’’ waiting for you 
somewhere, But—this idea won't materi- 
lize into real money until you learn how 
to develop it properly — until you learn the 
“*knack"’ of building successful photoplay 
plots. 

Andthisis exactly the helpthatthe Palmer 
Plan of Photoplay Writing brings you, 
For Frederick Palmer, a recognized master 
of photoplay construction, (the man who in 
9 months wrote 52 produced scenarios for 
**Universal’’) will take your bare “‘movie'’ 
idea, just as it is —show you what is good 
about it and what is weak — and help you 
to rebuild it. if necessary. 

The Palmer Photoplay Institute is rea//y 
helping men and women with good scena- 
- fio plots to develop their ideas — no matter 
how crude — into actual, usable photoplay 
material. That's why it has received the 
on/y endorsement ever given a scenario 
institution by the motion picture industry. 


} Understand— the Palmer Plan is NOT a 

mere book, nor a “* school "* nor a tedious 
correspondence course—but a concise, clean- 
cut plan that shows you how to put your 
**movie"’ ideas into actual, cashaé/e form. 
It isthe o»/y plan of photoplay instruction 
that helps you all the way through — from 
primary instruction on to Advisory Service 
and then on to Marketing Service. So that 
—we not only teach you how to /e// your 








Vernon Hoagland 


**From an ob- 
scure clerical 
position to As- 
sistant Manag- 
ing Editor of one 
of the large 






Wa 7 “‘stories’* but we help you sedé them. 
“og Tf you want to know about the famine in 
Kate Corbaley photoplays—the tremendous prices ($100 to 
nanere isabusy $1000) producers are willing to pay for 
ous swis o— (he® acceptable plots —and how eager they are 


yoing child-en for Palmer-trained writers—send today for 
our new booklet, ‘*The Secret of Success- 
ful Photoplay Writing.’' Explains the 
Palmer Pian and its money-back Guaran- 
_ tee—shows the practical advantages of our 
I Personal Advisory Service and Manuscript 
an an enthusi- Sales Department—shows how you, too, can 
an the oe turn your spare time “‘movie"’ ideas into 

Plan.’’ money. Send for your copy today—it’s free. 4 


FREE Booklet py Bla 























gS Palmer 
o° _Photoplay 
* Corporation 
785 1.W. Hellman Bidg. 
Los » Cal. 
send me, without obliga- 
w booklet, ‘* The Secret 
Photoplay Writing.’’ 
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Wonderful Bargain in Genuine 


7-Piece Mission Library Set | 


A trial. See tion in our big 
ain Catalog—sent FREE. Also shows thou- 
sands of other startling bargains in splendid house 
furnishings. Be sure to get this free . | 


$1.00a Month 


Everything you want in house 
3 is shown in this 
great cat —many articles 
as low as $1.00a month.Com- 
plete suites of furniture, 
single pieces, dishes, alu- 
minum ware, carpets, 
es, sewing ma- 
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rugs, 
chines; also farm equi 
ment—all offered et rock 









him. He did not intend to be separated 
from it. Jake was always glad to be 
separated from work. 

They made the climb, and Nicky’s ar- 
tistic soul lingered to praise the beautiful 
day for the beautiful deed. In a frenzy 
of talk, Mamise explained to him what 
she could. She pointed to the great 
hatchway for the locomotives and told 
him: 

“The ship would have been in the wa- 
ter now if it weren’t for that big hatch. 
It set us—the company back ninety 
days.” 

“And now the ship goes to be in the 
sky in about nine minutes. Come along 
once.” 

“Look down here, how deep it is!” said 
Mamise, and led him to the edge. She 
was ready to thrust him into the pit, but 
he kept a firm grip on a rope, and she 
sighed with regret. 

But Davidge, looking up from the 
depth of the well, saw Nicky and Ma- 
mise peering over the edge. His face 
vanished. 

“Who iss?” said Nicky. 
below dere. Who iss?” 

Mamise said she did not know, and 
Jake had not seen. 

Nicky was in a flurry. The fire in 
Davidge’s eyes told him that Davidge 
was looking for him. There was a dull 
sound in the hitherto silent ship of some 
one running. 

Nicky grew hysterical with wrath. To 
be caught at the very outset of his elab- 
orate campaign was maddening. He 
opened his suit-case, took out from the 
protecting wadding a small iron death- 
machine and held it in readiness. A no- 
ble plan had entered his brain for rescu- 
ing his scheme. 


J UDDLE, glancing over the side, rec- 
ognized Davidge and told Nicky who 
it was that came. When Davidge reached 
the top deck, he found Nicky smiling 
with the affability of a floorwalker. 
“Meester Davitch—please, one mo- 
mend. I holt in my hant a little machine 
to blow us all high-sky if you are so un- 
kind to be impolite. You move—I 
throw. We all go up togedder in much 
pieces. Better it is you come with me 
and make no trouble, and then I let you 


“Somebody is 


save your life. You agree, yes? Or 
must I srow?” 
Davidge looked at the bomb, at 


Nicky, at Nuddle, then at Mamise. Life 
was sweet here on this high steel crag 
with the cheers of the crowds about the 
stands coming faintly up on the deli- 
cious breeze. He knew explosives. He 
had seen them work. 

Life was sweet where the limpid river 
spread its indolent floods far and wide. 
And Mamise was beautiful. The one 
thing not sweet and not beautiful was the 
triumph of this sardonic Hun. 

Davidge pondered but did not speak. 

With all the superiority of the Kul- 
tured German for the untutored Yankee, 
Nicky said: 

“Vell?” 

Perhaps it was the V that did it. For 
Davidge, without a word, went for him. 


The conclusion of “The Cup of Fury” 
contains one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes ever described. It will appear 
in the next, the June, issue of The Red 

Book Magazine. 
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Do YOUR Eyes ress 
Charm and Beata 
Are they framed by long, silky, luxuriant # 


eyelashes and well formed eyebrows? Or, are A 
you suffering from the handicap of an } 
even eyelashes and straggling eyebrows? if 
Nature has been unkind and denied youtheher 
tage of those *‘beauty assets”’—beautiful eye jf 
lashes and eyebrows— you can quicklyand 
overcome the handicap, if you will use a li 
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It nourishes and them ina 
Results will delight and amaze you. Stars of stageasd 
| Screen, and wom: 
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ommend this efficient preparation, W: 
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>) Gurvency, U. S. stamps or money order. 

ay TION S8SURED OR PRICE REFUNDED. 
i e wonderful success attained by” 

has caused the name to be closely imitated. Therels 
only one. genuine, “LASH-BROW-INE.” Avold imite 
tions. Remember the full 4 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-5! Grand Givd., CHICAS 
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Learn Nursing—NOW 
Trained nurses are scarce. Hospitals ; 
and private patients need more than areavailable, New 
before such a demand as now. Every nurse busy at god. 
This is your golden opportunity to become a trained nem) 
and easily secure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. 
py y master our special Training Cocgee tJ 


terms. Hospital experience given i . We belp ra 
employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1529 North La Sale S, Oy 
+ J . 

The Boys’ Magazine — FRE! 
Send today for a free sample copy. Splendid sto ie 

beautiful illustrations— handsome covers in 0 
Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 2813 Main St, Suse 
Fit yourself to lok 
any man in the fae 
Don’t slink about the streets, sid 
ly, skinny and weak, ashamed l# 
have any of your friends seeym 
condition because you are aft 

they will read in your face tht 
story of your bad habits, excess 
or dissipations. You 
to stay that way. 











































There isn’t any reason i to 
-an’t get ri troublal 
why you can’t @ ee ae Ta 







nd make aman of) 
nee er can be one while coi a 
is polluting your system : 
dying your brain; while 
biliousness, catarrh | oF a0 ie 
chronic ailment 1s hanging aa 
weight about your neck and # 
like a cross-cut saw upon your 


I WILL MAKE 
A MAN OF YoU 


T have done it for thousands of othe 
men who had about given up 
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The Perfect Man 


any further happiness in life 












your vital organs, 
your brain and wake up 
that it is good to be alive. 
BOOK, “ Promotion ont 
Stren and Mental Energy; 
as it has many other good fellows. = 
easy, simple way out of your tross ioe 
way, without any foo! patent medicin' 

or swallow. Send three 2c stamps 
and packing, and I’|! mail a copy at 
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LIONEL S15 an 


889 Park Bldg. 
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r l G d M J im!” 
m aS \000 a an as Jim. 

“They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth man 

in the office to be promoted since January. And all were picked for the same reason— 


they had studied in spare time with the International Correspondence Schools and 
learned to do some one thing better than the rest of us. 








“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man as any one of them. All I need 
is special training—and I’m gozmg wo get it. If the I. C.S. can raise other men’s salaries 
itcan raise mine. If it can bring a better home with more comforts to Jim and his 
family it can do it for us. See this coupon? It means my start toward a better job and 
I'm going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 





Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous homes because they let 


“the fase 
he sre the International Correspondence Schools prepare a tte ove ene 
, shi 2 ° 
fricnds se them in spare hours for bigger work and better pay. INTERNATIONAL LORRESPONDENGE | SCHOOLS 
» you are . 7 @ * 5 . 
out et ; You will find them in offices, shops, stores, mills, Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post 
You dont AH Mines, factories, on railroads—every where. Electric Lighting and Railways PKADVERTISING. 

sn the voll Telegraph Engi Show Card Weiter 

Ly an elegrap! ngineer ow ter 
dot rar Why don’t you study some one thing and get read reese, Tem mee Tene 
Ae | y ee and ger TeaCy | HMechanleal Drattanan ILLUSTRATING. 


je co | 
phil Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER f Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


for a real job, at a salary that will give your wife and 
children the things you would like them to have? 


and Mapping j 
FOREMAN OR ENGINEER | Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER I Sonne rcial Law 
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You can do it! Pick the position you want in the work | Mari ees — 
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You like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right con Commnse School Subs 
. . Z Arch ICE 
m your own home, in your spare time—you need not lose rete Builder Rallway Mal 


: Scructere! Engiss Aer OMOmILE OPERATING 
us P ‘uctura’ gineer a g 3 
| aday or a dollar from your present occupation. 


I En 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Aute Repairing 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
‘Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE Freneb 

CHEMIST Poaltry Raising Italian 





3 Yes, you can doit! More than two million have done 
% in the last twenty-seven years. More than 100,000 are 
ee it right now. Join them without another day’s 


Slay. Mark and mail this coupon! 
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oie Canadians may send this coupon to 
4.4nter tional Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 





OAST defense 

protects thelife 

of a nation, 
gum defense the life 
of a tooth. On the 
gum line danger 
lies. If it shrinks 
through Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease) 
decay strikes into 
the heart of the 
tooth, 


Beware of gum 

tenderness that warns 
of Pyorrhea. Four 
out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea— 
many under fortyalso. 
Loosening teeth indi- 
cate Pyorrhea. Bleed- 
ing gums, too. Re 
member — these in- 
flamed, bleeding gums 
act as so many door- 
ways for disease 
germs to enter the 
system—infecting the 
joints or tonsils—or 
causing other ail- 
ments. 


Forhan’s positively 
Prevents Feanten, 
if used in time and 
used consistently. 
As it hardens the 
gums the teeth be- 
come firmer. 


Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s. It 
cleans the teeth 
scientifically—keeps 
them white and 
clean. 

If gum shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tistimmediately for 

special treatment. 


j 30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 
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SEND NO MONEY 


According to our simple, easy payment plan, 
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“Wait!” she interrupted his glum mus- 
ings. “I'll see what I can do.” 

She left the room, returning a minute 
later with three bank-books in her hands. 

“Between investments,” she said, “I 
keep my money in these banks. A month 
ago I had a good many thousand dollars 
in them. But I bought a first mortgage 
with most of the cash. All I have left, in 
the three banks, you see, is a little more 
than eight thousand dollars—perhaps ten 
dollars above eight thousand dollars.” 

“H’m!” cogitated Hegan, running a 
practiced eye over the debit and credit 
columns of the pass-books she so con- 
fidingly handed him. “Yes, I see—about 
eight thousand dollars. Perhaps I can 
coax the City Chat people into waiting 
for the balance until you can dispose of 
one of your mortgages.” 

“Yes,” she assented, drawing a long 
breath, “that might be the best. Only— 
only, I know I can never keep the secret 
from Malcolm, as long as that. I know 
I can’t. It’s so hard to keep a secret 
from him!” 

“All right!” growled Hegan in angry 
resignation. “Here’s the plan, then. The 
deficit is seven thousand dollars. Draw 
the eight thousand dollars out of your 
banks and have it here at noon to-morrow. 
In the meantime I'll try to raise the other 
seven thousand dollars myself. Ill come 
here to-morrow for the eight thousand 
dollars. And I'll take it, along with my 
own borrowed seven thousand dollars, to 
City Chat.” 

“Oh, will you?” she cried gratefully. 
“That is splendid of you! And—and 
when one of my mortgages falls due, 
you'll let me reimburse you for the seven 
thousand dollars? Don’t refuse! You 
must. To-morrow at noon, then.” 


| epastengat ated at noon, next day, Hegan 
was ushered into a little room of the 
Ross apartment—the room Malcolm used 
as a study. Madge was awaiting him 
there. On the table beside her were spread 
out eight thousand-dollar bills. At sight 
of them Hegan’s nostrils quivered. 
“Could you raise the seven thousand 
dollars?”’ she asked eagerly as he came 
into the little room. 
“Yes,” he answered, “I managed to, at 
last. Some of it I had to borrow at 
ruinous interest. I deposited it in my 
bank, and I brought over a check for it 
to show you. See,”—as he showed her a 
bit of stamped paper,—‘‘it is a certified 
check. I brought it along to prove—” 
“As if I needed proof!” she chided him. 
“But I thought you said the City Chat 
people wouldn’t take a check.” 
“They wont. I'll have to cash it back 
again. I just brought it along to show 
I’d done my share.” 
“T never saw a certified check before,” 
she mused, fingering the slip of paper and 
studying its wording. “But I’m glad— 
so glad—you could raise the money. You 
are perfectly certain City Chat would 
print that awful story if you didn’t pay 
them the fifteen thousand dollars?” 
“Only too certain—worse luck!” he an- 





swered, gazing with affect 
thousand-dollar bills. 

Thoughtfully she gathered ns 
~~, along with the phe — 

“It seems queer,” she rhapsodized « 
think I am holding in one hand teal 
ence between safety and ruin. The Ci, 
Chat man positively said he WOuld expo 
us unless you paid him fiftee 
dollars?” you pi 2 fifteen thousayy 

“Yes—certainly,” responded Wilkes, an. 

noyed at her unwonted verbosity, “T told 
you that.” 
__ “And yet,” she went on childishly, ag 
if in need of reassurance, “we both knoe 
don’t we, how innocent it all was? We 
lost our road. Your car ran out of pas 
You left me at a cottage with a womm 
while you went for more gasoline, Ay 
you lost your way, on foot, and didn’t get 
back till dawn. That was all true” 

“Of course that was all true,” he si 
impatiently. “But if they printed te 
story I showed you yesterday, no m 
would believe—” 

“Perhaps not,” remarked Malcolm Rog 
strolling in from the hallway, “but sm 
eral people believe it now—not only] 
but my stenographer here, who has kindy 
transcribed your chat to-day—and thi 
gentleman, who is the proprietor of (ij 
Chat. I have troubled them both to dg 
in on us for a few minutes.” 

As Ross spoke, he entered the roomy 
followed by two other men. The rearmad 
man locked the door behind him. 
other carried a pencil and pad. 

Hegan backed to the wall and stoal 
there, chalk-white and gaping. 

“Mrs. Van Cleefe is a client of mim 
said Malcolm. “She came to me to redit 
on certain investments when she hadi 
raise twenty-five thousand dollars iq 
you. I believe I am the only perso 
whom she told the story. I told nos 
—except my wife here. That was bel 
we had met you. But we planned toma 
you. And we planned a return match 

Hegan glared wildly about him, pitti 
like a cornered rat. Malcolm contin 

“My car was less than half a mile! 
hind you the other night—all the way, 
was in it. So were a fellow-lawyet 
my stenographer, here. We carried 
lights, after we left the main road. 
saw you leave my wife at the cottage 
the Ramapo byway. Then you came 
to your own car and went to slepm 
till dawn. Then you took a cat of g 
line from the box at the back and Wi 
to the cottage. I have even golle 
affidavit from the printer who set WP 
story you said came from the City p 
office. He sold me the original manu 
of it, too—in your own writing. 

Malcolm paused. Turning to 
mure Madge, he took from her the @ 
fied check for seven thousand dolaiss 
handed it to his stenographer, 

“This is made out to ‘bearer, 
“Take it down to the bank , 
cashed. Then take the money tol 
Cross Fund and turn it in, a8 3% 
tion from an anonymous benelasiss 

have you turn it in in Mr. Hegalts 


On on the eight 
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American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 
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FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
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| but he might ask for it back again. So 


let it be anonymous.” 

Wilkes Hegan lurched forward. To 
him the loss of money was always most 
painful. 

“And now,” continued Malcolm, inter- 
posing his own lazily powerful body be- 
tween Hegan and the grinning stenog- 
rapher, “the rest of us are going to clear 
out and leave you here for a pleasant little 
talk with the proprietor of City Chat. 
From what I gather, by my own conversa- 
tion with him, he has several things to dis- 
cuss with you—notably the use of his pa- 
per’s name for collecting money by fraud, 
also the groundwork for a short article that 
will appear in the next issue of City Chat, 
at my request, and at my expense—an 
article which will tell, very interestingly, 
a few details of your last few years’ ca- 
reer. Your own name ‘will be the only 
one mentioned in it.” 

Hegan fell to trembling, as with an 
ague. Malcolm went on serenely. 
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“I’m afraid the article will Tob 
your pleasant means of livelihood 
lower you to the degrading need of past 
to work for a living. But be grateful 
don’t have to work for the State and live 
at the State’s expense.” 

He unlocked the door for his Wife anj 
the stenographer to pass out. Madge hes. 
itated. Hegan’s cringing posture and the 
despairing white terror in his face brought 
tears of real pity to the woman's eyes 
She took an impulsive step toward him, 

“I’m sorry!” she said very softly q 
wish we hadn’t had to do it. If any of 
this money will be of use to you uj 
you can find employment—” 

Timidly she held out the handful ¢ 
bills toward him. But Malcolm inte. 
vened. With gentle pressure he dry 
back her outstretched hand, and said: 

“There are plenty of war-wrecked mi 
formed soldiers to whom any part of thy 
cash will be a godsend. Don’t throw? 
away on a sniper.” 
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north of Pekin,” continued the woman, 
“in the village of Pei-chou live my par- 
ents and my sisters. My heart yearns 
to see them. So to-day I go. Besides,” 
she added bluntly, “do you not see what 
scandal we avoid? I, alone in this house 
with you—a merry little rogue like you! 
La! La! That husband of mine is truly 
a noddy!” 

This plan took Chang completely by 
surprise. But as he turned it over in 
his mind, all its excellence became quite 
clear. He agreed to it enthusiastically. 

So another cart was ordered; and the 
good wife with much fussing and laugh- 
ter and shrill chatter with the neighbors 
clambered in, and was driven away. 


T was now approaching evening. 

The muggy twilight fell, and great 
flocks of crows whirled cawing over the 
graying city. Shutters were clattering 
into place over the shop-fronts; and pres- 
ently a cold, penetrating drizzle began to 
turn the dust of the streets into slime. 

Chang, satisfied with his first after- 
noon’s work, turned his thoughts to food, 
a pipe, and a warm k’ang to lie upon. It 
was very nearly dark, and he had not yet 
lighted the lamps when suddenly another 
cart appeared in front of the shop, de- 
posited a passenger, and rumbled away 
in the gathering dusk, its driver grum- 
bling and swearing at the trials of the 
journey and the cold rain soaking through 
his jacket. Chang, then, looking up, saw 
in the dim light a very pretty Manchu 
girl, standing in the doorway, swaying 
uncertainly and looking at him with 
large, expectant eyes. 

He invited her to be seated, and offer- 
ing her hot tea, inquired politely con- 
cerning her birthplace and family. This 
brought forth the staggering information 
that she was noue other than the younger 
sister of his brother’s wife. It had been 
so long since she had last seen her elder 
sister that her parents had finally con- 
sented to her making a visit to Pekin. 


That was the whole story, the girl ex- © 


plained tremulously. 





Chang now found all his ideas anf 
emotions turned upside down. His life by 
the Hatamen had taught him nothing thi 
could help him here. The situation wa 
Though he did his 
best to be courteous, conforming # 
closely as he knew to the strictest mle 
of decorum, he had at last to reveal the 
awkwardness of the situation to the gr 
and writhe helplessly at her dismay. 

The glances from her eyes had piercel 
his soul. As he sat awkwardly shuffling 
his feet, devouring her charms, his dt 
bious soul was equally ready to bum 
with bliss at the unexpected circumstant 
or devour all the bitterness of her & 
happiness. Plainly it was impossible it 
her to return home. Rain had begun it 
fall; the rutted lanes, bad enough in @ 
light, were almost impassable at night; 
and to add to this, there was always the 
danger of meeting robbers or falling init 
the hands of the predatory beggars é 
Pekin. ; 

All of a sudden the girl gave 4 pt 
tive little squeal, and seemed om % 




























point of bursting into wails of anguish 
“Wait,” cried Chang, alarmed 4 
stimulated by this crisis. “Wait. 






is a means by which we can avoid 
embarrassment. First, you will prep 
some food for both, and after we ™ 
eaten, you must retire to the inner cil” 
ber, where you will be comfortable 4 
secure. If you then lock your door’ 
the inside, I will put up the shutters# 
fasten the shop doors from the outst 
and go to the grocer’s up the sired! 
spend the night. He will certainly 8 
me permission when I explain the silat 
tion. You will then be perfectly safe 2 
comfortable. Do you not see, he rc 
complacently, recalling the words 0 
sister-in-law, “how all scandal 
avoided?” 

“Hi,” breathed the girl modestlf 


downcast eyes. 



























6 Ka plan, therefore, was _¢@! i 
After they had partakemss 
satisfying meal, with pork @m 
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VACATION TRAVEL 


The United States Railroad Administration 
Removes All Restrictions 





One year ago, under the pressure of war necessities, the public was requested 
to refrain from all unnecessary travel, and, under the stress of war conditions, 
the public was necessarily subjected to a great deal of inconvenience when it 
did have to travel. 


Now the war necessity is passed and it is the settled policy of the Railroad 
Administration to do everything reasonably within its power to facilitate, pas- 
senger travel and to make it more attractive. 


In furtherance of this policy, the Railroad Administration is entering upon 
a moderate program of advertising, to remind the people of the extraordinary 
opportunities for sight-seeing and for pleasure-seeking which our country 
affords—the National Parks, the seashores, the lakes, the mountains, the woods, 
and the many places of historic interest. 


The vacation season is approaching, and the time is at hand to plan for a 
change of scene, for rest and recreation. It will be the effort of the Railroad 
Administration to aid in such planning and to make your travel arrangements 
convenient and satisfying. 


The staff of the United States Railroad Administration will be glad to 
furnish illustrated booklets and provide necessary information as to fares, train 
service, etc. Such information may be obtained from the local Ticket Agent 
or the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office, or by addressing the Official Travel 
Information Bureau at 143 Liberty Street, New York; or 646 Transportation 
Building, Chicago; or 602 Healy Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Every official and employee of the United States Railroad Administration 
isa public servant. Call on them freely 


\Wyeatas Me cas 
Director General of Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 
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You can expect perfection in the GEM Razor — 
and get it. Make your first shave a GEM shaveand 
so long as you use the GEM, your hopes for easy, 
clean, quick, safe shaving will be fully realized— 
millions of GEMS in use today—the friend of men 
of all ages, in all walks of life, for over 25 years. dealer evolved into 2 tenn 


If the blade is right you are assured a good shave—if 
it’s a GEM Blade you make assurance doubly sure— 
unmatched for keenness, smoothness, durability. 


$100 


Includes frame, shaving and strop- 
ping handles, and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as illustrated, 
or in Khaki case for traveling. 


Add 50c «o above price, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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boiled in fat, and large bowls of 
ing — soaked in beokia ste 
sauce, as the piéces de résj 
girl cleared up the dishes and wea - 
everything with great neatness 
usually debonair Chang set about ak 
all secure for the night, sighingiam 
luctant. So overcome was he that 
not observe, in the rain and da 
most significant circumstance. 

Crouching in the shelter of a gam 
tress supporting a sagging wall 
the alley, near the door of the am 
old witch of a beggar had sought | 
from the rain. As she mumble 
bits of doughy bread between heey 
her beady little eyes jerked this ae 
that, as alert as a bird’s for 
crumbs of opportunity might fab 
way. Presently, spying the open doerd 
the shop, she saw at a glance that 
was acting the dunce with not more thy 
half an eye on the business, 

In a second she hopped across the rad 
slid past him like an evil shadow, a 
disappeared within the courtyard, 



































AVING satisfied himself that all w 

secure, Chang turned his back « 
the shop and went up the alley to tk 
grocer’s, singing as he went a shrill, ds 
cordant ballad of the bazaars, 

He loafed about the grocer’s shop uw 
til the last opportunity of new customes 
arriving had passed away. Then, as th 
fat shopkeeper, yawning over the clit 
ing abacus, was beginning to show sigs 
of discomfort, he at last blurted fori 
his request to sleep there overnight, & 
plaining with great volubility his ems 
reasons for wishing to do so. 

“But certainly,” said the rotund sig 
keeper, beaming benevolence out of i 
little black eyes. “Certainly. My he 
melts with delight at being able to of 
my miserable shelter to so virtuous 
youth. She is pretty?” 

“Is pretty!” echoed Chang softly’ 
such accents that the shopkeeper tem 
bled witlt secret appreciation. Givel 
free rein, Chang thereupon improved 
opportunity to dilate upon the gl 
charms. He chanted like a balladmm 
ger; he chirruped with all the aflectt 
ate intonations of a horseman of 
plains; his eyes sparkled; in short, hel 
the tale so well that the benevolence 
had glistened in the face of the shopkery 


Somehow the pose of Chang’s audi 
dimpled hands folded on a cook's i 
ach, legs spread apart and firmly plan 
on a pair of little round feet, round be 
cocked to one side, with his eyé 
kling like a sniffing mouse and his plu 
lips pursed in an appreciative pout, Sif 
gested something utterly different_® 
the virtuous commendation which he b 
stowed on Chang for that worthy 
delicate sense of honor and forbeat 

“My miserable shacke,” said the # 
cer, “is made beautiful by your P pat 
I cannot praise you enofigh, nor ® 
you sufficiently how sincerely gl 
to share a k’ang with you. 

An expression of dismay Se 
swept over his pudgy countess x 
ping his dimpled hands to his 10 
he cried: : 

“My memory—my vile oe 
Some day I shall forget 10 (am 
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7 Your Nose Knows 


All smoking tobaccos use some fla- 
omg. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


mays about the manufacture of smok- 


ig tobacco, “ . . . on the Continent 


min America certain ‘sauces’ are 


“employed .. . the use of the ‘sauces’ 


to improve the flavour and burning 
ualities of the leaves.” Tuxedo uses 
tocolate—the purest, most whole- 
me and delicious of all flavorings! 
Bayhody likes chocolate— we all 

that chocolate added to any- 

as a flavoring always makes 


| at more enjoyable. That is 


why a dash of chocolate, added to the 
most carefully selected and properly 
aged burley tobacco, makes Tuxedo 
more enjoyable—“ Your Nose Knows.” 


Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your hand to 
bring out its full aroma. Then smell it 
deep —its delicious, pure fragrance will 
convince you. Try this test with any 
other tobacco and we will let Tuxedo 
stand or fall on your judgment— 


‘“*Your Nose Knows.”’ 


|Sfuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette. 


A Guaranteed by 
LAY 
Mecctuiee So 
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After War 
Prosperity 


An éra of great prosperity is at hand. 
conditions and stabilizing of taxation should usher in a 
period of wonderful business for many corporations. 


Cheap Stocks — 8% and more 


Freer credit 





The stocks of many of these already prosperous companies are 
selling at attractive prices on the Stock Exchanges. Yields of 8% 
and more with excellent possibilities of considerable apprecia- 


tion in value may be obtained. 


The Ten Payment Plan 


May be utilized to purchases 5, 10 or more shares of income pay- 
ing stocks which may be paid for in easy installments and sold 


at any time. 


All dividends credited as paid. 


Send for booklet R-5, ‘‘The Ten Payment Plan,’’ and list 
of stocks now benefiting by prosperity. 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 


New York 





Wateh Your Nerves 


Is your Life’s Blood trickling away? When 
you see red blood escaping you know your 
vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of peo- 
ple live on, indiffer- 
ent to the loss of 
vital power even 
more serious than 
the loss of blood— 


the LOSS OF 
NERVE FORCE. 


Strengthen 
Your Nerves 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
written a remarkable k 
(96 pages) which explains the 

ws of Nerve Force, and 
teaches in_ the simplest 


\ language How to Soothe, 
) Calm, and Care for the 
Nerves. It is the result of 
~\ over 20 years’ study of 

\ nervous people. 


If after read- 
ing this book 
you ey 
agree i 
teaches the 

greatest lesson on Health 
and Mental Efficiency you 
have ever had, return it, and 
your money will be refunded 
at once— the outlay in 
postage you may have in- 


curred. 

A keen and highly-organ- 
ized nervous system is the 
most precious gift of Nature. 
morning | feel To bedull nerved meansto be 
rested. dull brained, insensible to the 
phe advice giveninyout | higher things in life—Ambi- 
calming tion, Mora rage, Love 
= and Mental Force. There- 
ime.’ fore care for your nerves. 


Price of book 
is only 25c 
Bound handsomely in Cloth 50c, 
(Coin or Stamps.) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 70, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 





What Readers Say 


**l have gained 12 pounds 
since reading your book, 
feel so energetic.*’ 


of nerves as 
brain. Before 
if dizzy the 
& prominent lawyer in 
Ansovie, Conn. 2 
** Your book sav 
as I had three 7 
. Toow a sound. 
Teal day's 











How, When & Why 
To Buy Stocks 


Send for List of Stocks which should advance; 

3 Different Ways to Invest. Reference Book T, 

giving latest full data on all stocks and other 

Valuable Information Free on Request. Liberal 
Payment Terms. 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N, Y. 
52 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








Own Your Own 
Stocks in a Year 


BEGIN TO-DAY 


Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 
Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- 
tial dividends. First payment 20% of 
purchase price. Balance in equal monthly 
payments during year. 

Write to-day for Booklet “R” 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 























Micbinie Profit 
Minimum Risk 


The question as to which securities amon 
the country’s foremost industrials, rail- 
roads, coppers and oils, offer the maximum 
profit, combined with stability of principal 
and marketability, is currently covered 
in our fortnightly publication 


Investment Opportunities 


_ An inquiry for 3-R. B. will bring this pub- 
lication, with booklet explaining 


The Fwenty Diyment Pian 


40 Exchange Place, New York 
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with voluble apologies } lained 
. . . E e e 
Chang that it was necessary for hg 
visit an inn at a distant place in the - 
so as to be first on hand in the m . 
when some stock was ex 
Tientsin. “But my house” 
* se i 
yours.” — 
Chang promptly apologized in tut 
having detained him, and so with p 
compliments they parted. 


N° sooner was the shopkeeper well 
in the .alleyway, however, thay 
plans underwent a complete and 
ishing alteration. Lisping softly, 
idiot! Son of a tortoise! Son of at 
toise! What a puerile ass he 
made his way rapidly through the 
rain to a wall behind Liy’s ¢ 
clambered over this without hej 
served, and dropped into the softs 
of the courtyard, where he stood i 
moment breathing _ heavily. 
much difficulty he felt his way jm 
door of the lodging. Fearing nog 
ruption, he then pushed the door ial 
open and stepped softly within, 
From .this point he gauged theme 
tion of the door of the inner cu 
and with groping hands outst 
made straight for it. He had noe 
three steps when a galvanic shock 
him. to a standstill. His ham 
touched the yielding body of a 
As she eluded him, the blood: 
in his head. Quick as a flash, bel 
forward, and swinging his 
captured her in his rough embrate 
terror that this attack inspired 
to deprive her of her senses, for¥ 
faint whimper, she relapsed in fig 
At that instant, when the gram 
keeper believed his triumph @ 
and life must have seemed tot 
fullest flood, a horrible cry ha 
smothering silence of the roomy 
“Tcha! Tcha! Kill! Kills 
And in the same moment I 
terrible, overwhelming power, imu 
monstrous, rush upon him in & 
Unseeing, he was stunned and 
the floor, conscious only for #% 
instant of the sickening sensation 
ing hacked by a keen blade andy 
life’s blood gushing forth. 


AS the elderly magistrate hand 


over to the swordsmam, 

struck by the quaint fact that# 
once had moved in ways that ® 
comprehend. Beaming bem 
through his horn-rimmed spect 
pointed out that all this evil i 
from an evil thought. F rtherm 
those to whom the evil inteciamy 
passed had likewise perished @ 
sword. On the other hand the® 
had all escaped both the infection 
subsequent punishment, and | # 
honor and renown. Recalling® 
words, he added whimsically: 

“The just man does not 
and it touches him not; but for 
evil mind and evil purpose the 
always ready.” 

The peng well pleased, them’ 
yond its civil functions; pret 
paternal nature. For Chang; the 
brother, was duly paid three 
taels, in order that virtue ® 
warded and encouraged ameagss 
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NDER the stress of War, the Allies have learned many things 
chief of whichis that they havea common purpose, commonideals 
and acommon humanity. War has made them better acquainted. 
In the days of Peace this better acquaintance should continue, 
particularly between such near and good neighbors as Canada 
and the United States. It is for this reason that Canadians wish 
to emphasize that if any Americans decide to visit Canada this 
summer they will be more welcome even than in the past. 

They will find a country of unique grandeur and beauty if they 
come, for instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They will travel 
in Canada over a railway, the service of which has not been im- 
paired by War, to hotels of which the Canadian Pacific is justly 
proud, They will, moreover, find a standard of comfort which the 
experienced traveler appreciates. 

But, most of all, Canadians desire Americans to know that they 
wish to get still better acquainted. They like to visit your country 
and would like you to come and see theirs. 

In spite of the war the Canadian Pacific Railway has maintained 

its organization of offices and agencies in the United States 
and these are at your service for information and particulars. 


[Wiser 


President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Montreal, Easter, 1919 
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Offices in the United States 
Washington St.; Buffalo, N.Y 


Street.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 436 
it, Mich., 199 GriswoldSt. ; 
inn., 611 2n A 


, Cal., 
3 Pacific Avenue; 





S you drink in the exquisite 
0A melody of “When You Look in 
the Heart of a Rose”—as the 
charming words etch themselves deep in 
your heart—you “feel good all over” with 
a happy spirit that inevitably brings a smile, 
a warm heart and a good nature. 
“ When You Look in the Heart of 
a Rose” is an inimitable blend 
of wonderful melody and beautiful 
words. It is the song hit of that 
big show hit, “The Better’Ole”” 


amous all over America. 
Get it 


| WHEN YOU LOOK IN THE HEART OF A ROSE 


G8 7-2 Me PH a 
4 “ Dear. lit-tle rose, with your heart of gold, 
Be sg i ip pg ise Fe | 
a Dear Lit-tlo rose, may your pe-tals fold, 
bb 




















Deep. in your heart ‘twill re ~ pose.— 
Copyright MCMXIX by Leo. Petat,ine. 


. Feist Building, New York 


{EO FEIST, Inc 


Bowleggeo Men 


a our Legs will appear Straight if you wear 
| 





WStraightleg Garters 


Combination hose supporter and pantleg 
straightener — quickly adjusted to fit va- 
rious degrees of bowlegs; no harness or 
padded forms; just ingenious special 


} 


! } 
| if 
| 


pearance wonderfully. bast = ay are enthu- 

, too. 
for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope 
ig =S-L Garter Co., 712 Trust Co. Blég, Dayton, O 


Write 


innit 

Ny garter for bowlegged men — improves ap- 
\ 

uth qh 
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“i siastic over results. You will 





El-Rado 
The ‘“‘Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


Sheer blouses may be worn in perfect taste after 
the hair from the underarms has been removed 
with El-Rado. Aside from the demand of fashion, 
you will enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort 
and cleanliness. 

El-Rado removes hair from the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs in the same simple way that water 
removes dirt,— by washing it off. Easily applied 
with a piece of absorbent cotton. It is entirely 
harmless, and does not stimulate or coarsen later 
hair growth. 

Users of powdered hair removers and blades will 
find an occasional use of El-Rado liquid is good 
for the skin, 

Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any toilet 
goods counter. Two sizes, 60c, and $1.00. Money- 
back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps, if dealer cannot supply you. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 2, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian Address 29 Colborne St., Toronto 
The Arthur Sales Co- 
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VICIOUS LUCIUS 


(Continued from page 58) 





| know stopped out in front of the house 
| and giggled at everything Pa said, and 


one of ’em said: ‘Oh, you naughty man!’ 


| When Pa came into the house, Ma asked 
| him what he was saying to those strange 
| women that made ’em call him a naughty 


man, and Pa looked awful worried and 
wouldn’t tell her. He said it wasn’t his 
fault if women acted like fools. He’s 
all swelled-up, Pa is. Wears his best 
clothes every day and has taken to smok- 
ing cigarettes instead of a pipe when he’s 
outside the house. Ma was counting up 
the other day just to see how much the 
cigarettes cost her, and— But that wasn’t 
what I started to tell you. I—” 

“T seen him walkin’ down Cutler Street 
day before yesterday with a woman,” 
said Alf Reesling. ‘Fat sort of a woman 
with a pink hat on.” 

“That’s Mrs. Banks. She—” 

“Never mind about Mrs. Banks,” in- 
terrupted the Marshal. ‘“Confine your- 
self to the evidence in this case, an’ 
nothing else.” 

“Well, as I was saying, Pa was peace- 


| fu: and quiet, cracking nuts on the flat- 
| iron. He got hold of a tough hickor’-nut, 
| and it wouldn’t crack very easy. So he 


had to hit it as hard as he could. Some- 


| how he missed it, and smack went the 


hammer right on his thumb. My good- 
You’d ought to have heard him 
yell. He hopped up and began dancing 
around the kitchen, sucking his thumb 
and trying to swear with his mouth full. 
Ma says,—this is all she said,—--Ma says: 
‘Did you hit your finger, Lucius?’ Pa 
let fly with the hammer. It didn’t miss 
her head a foot. Then he fired the flat- 
iron at her feet. Ma screamed and 
started to run to’ards the back stairs. 
Pa knocked over the kitchen table trying 
to head her off. She stumbled and fell 
down on her hands and knees. . Then 
while he was looking for something to 
beat her brains out with, she got up and 
run’ into the pantry and locked the door. 

“Juliet was squealing her head off. Pa 
picked up the hammer and started to’ard 
her. Juliet made a break for the stairs, 
and Pa let go with the hammer. He 
missed her, but he knocked a big hole in 
the ceiling. Then he grabbed the tea- 
kettle off the stove and threw it at the 
cat. He got some of the boiling water 
on his legs, I guess, because he grabbed 
‘em in his hands and yelled like an In- 
dian. He swore he’d kill everybody in 
the house. So I beat it. He was hunt- 
ing for the flatiron and the hammer, and 
I was outside before he noticed me. I 
grabbed up this old red tablecloth as I 
went out and put it around me. When 
I saw a light in your store, Mr. Lamson, I 
knowed Mr. Crow would be here, so up 
I came. Now, what are you going to do 
about it, Mr. Crow?” 

The Marshal pondered. “You say your 
Ma’s safely locked in the pantry?” 

“She was—unless he busted the door 
down.” 

“And Julie is up in the attic?” 

“Yes, and she’s. probably dead by this 
04 There aint any lock on the attic 
oor.” 


“Well, seems to me they’ ithe 
safe till morning. Julie cowl es 
of the attic window if the wortn 
the worst. The thing that’s 7 
is you. Where are you goi g 
night, Elfie?” mu Oe %g 

“Right here in Mr. Lamsoneae 
chair,” said the girl promptly, am 

“T'll take her up to my 
Alf Reesling. “She can cramp 
my daughter Queenie.” ee 

“That’s out of the questo 
Harry Squires, arising and look 
for his overcoat. “We will nesd my, 
The Marshal is going to organi 
ard go up to Power-house Gully 
ture Vicious Lucius dead or al 
he’s half an hour older.” 

“What’s that?” demanded the 
startled. % 

“You heard what I said. Get into 
overcoats and goloshes, gentlemen, 7 
Marshal instructs me to say thalme 
be leaving here in five minutes” = 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” oops 
Marshal Crow’s lips. He was 
quite hopelessly at Harry Squires, 

“Isn’t that a fact, Mr. Crow?” ing 
Harry, fixing him with a most discom 
ing look. 

Anderson indulged in a short 
coughing. “Yes,” he said, after mp 
ing himself, “it is a fact, but Pdi 
know how you got onto it.” 

“I am a mental telegraphey 
Crow,” said the reporter, carefully 
ing a hat upon Mr. Reesling§ 
“There’s your hat, Alf. Now besa 
pick out a good coat.” 


HE Marshal’s posse eventually 
solved itself into a party of 

Anderson Crow and Harry Squite® 
mer K. Pratt remembered that hig 
est child had the croup, and hea 
leave her; Situate M. Jones co 
of a sudden and violent attack 
bago; Newt Spratt loudly demandel 
flaxseed his wife had asked him® 
home so that she could make ao 
for a terrible toothache she was 
ing that evening; Alf Reesling rem 
desert poor little Elfie; and ti 
gentlemen succeeded in sneaking @ 
back way while the Marshal's Wm 
obstructed by the aforesaid a 
Storekeeper Lamson had 2 3 
sound excuse. He was a pacifishes 
ever, he was willing to lend his™ 
to the Marshal and a pair 
“knucks” to Harry Squires. 

Approaching Power-house 
“wo adventurers observed shadg Hy 
moving about in the darkness # 
of the slope. They paused. 9 

“Mostly women, I should a 
marked the Marshal. a 

“Probably hoping that Lucius 8 
ower by this. time,” said the 1am 

“So’s they c’n send flowers ais 
to him all the time he’s in jal 
derson. “S’pose you go GOWwmas 
to ’em, Harry, while I sneak af 
back way an’ reconnoiter.” 73 

“That’s a good idea,” said Ha 
just rush in through the 
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How We Banished 
Metallic Sounds 


EFORE The Brunswick Phonograpn 
ever came to market, Brunswick execu- 
tives were insistent upon a vital better- 

ment: Reproduction. 


We had been making Reonowagh cabi- 
nets for others for years. We had won to 
place during the past 74 years in the wo 

ing art. To stake our reputation on a 
Brunswick Phonograph was a momentous 
undertaking. 


And so tone reproduction was studied for 
months. We tried every known method, 
the ones then accepted as supreme. 


But every phonograph we ever 

din all our tests had good 

tones and bad tones, alternating 
in annoying frequence. 


Higher Standards 


Our task was to do away with 
the so-called metallic sounds. 
These, we found, came from me- 

© construction. Tone waves 
must vibrate to attain their vol- 
ume. And so, as a superlative 
feature of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, we evolved the 
scientiic Brunswick Amplifier 
under our own patents. It is 
built entirely of moulded wood. 


This achievement, all acknowledge, is one 
of the great steps in the progress of phono- 
graphic art. It brings out tones hitherto lost. 
It banishes the raucous. 


Another amazing advancement is the 
Ultona, our own all-record player—in-built, 
not an attachment. This reproducer, at a 
turn of the hand, presents to each make of 
record the proper needle and diaphragm. 
Each record is played at its best. 


The [Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
is one of the greatest triumphs of The House 
of Brunswick since its establishment in 1845. 


Hear—Then Judge 


You owe it to yourself and to 
your family, as you decide upon 
which phonograph, to become 
acquainted with The Brunswick. 
In your town there is a Brunswick 
Dealer who will be glad to play 
this super-phonograph for you. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 
SHEA, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
Excelsior Life Building,.Toronto 
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weariness 


Long hours on your feet will not 
tire you if you are shod with Cat's 


Paw Rubber Heels. 


These resilient heels make the city pave- 
ments seem soft as country roads. 


They give you a feeling of confidence, forthe 
Foster Friction Plug will not let you slip. 


They are clean and sanitary — there are no 
holes to track mud or dirt. 


Ask your dealer to attach a pair of Cat’s 
Paws to your shoes— see how much fresher 
you'll feel at the end of a long, hard day. 


But be sure you ask for and see that 
you get Cat’s Paws. 


cATS PAW 
CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


Black, white or tan. For men, women 


and children. All dealers. 


Non SLI? 


CUSHION HEEL 


cosTER RUBBER, 
— = ‘ 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping 
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he Il make a break to escape by the ve 
so you'll be right there to head him of 

“Come to think of it.” said Anders, 
hastily, “maybe we’d better see if es 
out in the front yard first. Come : 

Eight or ten people were congre vl 
in front of the Fry house, coavmld 
a hushed, excited manner. The Mantal 
and his companion bore down upon them, 
As the former had remarked they a 
“ ,?? . . ’ B Te 
mostly” women. There was but on 
man in the group. He turned out “ie 
no other than Vicious Lucius himself 

“What’s this I hear about you, Lucius 
Fry? demanded Anderson Crow, 

Don’t you dare arrest Mr. Fry. Ap 
derson Crow,” cried one of the ‘ladies 
“He aint done anything but give her wha 
she deserves, and—” 

“Can I speak to you private, Mr 
Crow? interrupted Vicious Lucius jg g 
hurried manner. He was wearing 
overcoat that came down to his heels, anj 
a derby hat that rested rather firmly 
upon his ears. 

Anderson stared at him in horror, 

“Good gosh, Lucius, have you—haye 
you had your hands cut off?” he gasped 
looking hard at the flapping coat-sleeves 

“Course I aint,” said Mr. Fry, lifting 
his arms on high, allowing the sleeves tp 
slip down a half a foot or more, and re. 
vealing his hands. “This aint my coat 
It’s Jim Banks’s. A little too big ferm 
—and the hat too, I reckon.” 

“T just couldn’t let him catch his death 
o’ cold,” explained the buxom Ms 
Banks. 

“He just simply wont go back into the 
house,” said Mrs. Ducker. “And I dont 
blame him, either. He’s afraid he might 
throw her out of a window and—a 
break her neck, didn’t you say, Lucius?” 

“No, I didn’t. I said I was afraid 
break the winder,” said Lucius, glaring a 
Mrs. Ducker from beneath the rim of 
Mr. Banks’ hat. 

“Where is your wife?” demanded At 
derson. 

“In there,” said Lucius, pointing 4 
drooping coat-sleeve in the general dire 
tion of his domicile. “Come on over here 
by the lamp-post, Mr. Crow. I got some 
thing important I want to say to you’ 

“You aint going to give yoursell ® 
without a fight, are you, Lucius?” cnt! 
Mrs. Banks in considerable agitation. 

“You leave me alone,” snarled Luciti 
in a manner so malevolent that Mr 
Banks cried out delightedly: 

“Oh, aint he just grand? Did yo 
hear the way he spoke to me, Bmm 
Ducker? Goodness, what would I gt 
if I had a man that could talk om 
like—” : 

“You ought to heard what he said 0 
me when I asked him to come over tom 
house and—” began Mrs. Ducker some 
what acrimoniously. 

“Oh, cut it out—cut it out!” rasp 
Lucius. “Beat it! Go home, all of you 
Gosh a’mighty, can’t a feller lick his ov 
wife without— Here! Leggo my 4 
What in thunder are you tryin @ 
Lou Banks?” 

“I’m going to take you over to 
house and put your feet in 4 hot m 
bath, and—” 

“No, you aint! Leggo, I say! Fe 
Lord’s sake, Officer, chase ’em aways, 

“Move on, now—move On, all of 
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The Cause of Stomach Acidity 


and Fermentation 
How to Remove it in 48 Hours 


F I were asked to sound a health warn- 
ing that would be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to mankind, I should say 

emphatically—“Beware of acid stomach.” 
For acid stomach is the cause of fermen- 
tation which, bad enough in itself, is the 
forerunner of a hundred ills that sap the 
energy and vitality of its victims. I ven- 
ture to say that ninety per cent of all 
sickness starts with acid stomach. Yet 
the cause of stomach acidity can be re- 
moved in 48 hours! 

Nature provides hydrochloric acid as 
one of the digestive fluids, but too much 
of this acid causes fermentation, hurries 
the food out of the stomach, and carries 
the acid all through the body. As a con- 
sequence, poisons (toxins) are formed 
which are absorbed into the blood causing 
autointoxication, nervousness, mental de- 
pression, and countless ills of which this 
is but the beginning. 

Every one of the vital organs in time 
becomes affected—the heart, the liver, the 
kidneys, the intestines, the nerves, and the 
brain all decline, for the stomach is the 
Power Plant of the body. Even the teeth 
are affected by acid stomach, for the gums 
recede and pyorrhcea will be the result. 


Stomach remedies only neutralize the 
acid because they are stronger than the 
acid. This ultimately ruins the lining of 
the stomach. The acid being neutralized 
is absorbed into the blood only to come 
back to the stomach in greater quantities 
at the next meal. 


How much more sensible would it be to 
attack this disorder at its source. Instead 
of attempting to neutralize the acid after 
it has formed, why not prevent it from 
forming in the first place? 

Superacidity is caused by wrong eating, 
and the remedy must be found in the field 
of the cause—in eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indigestion, 

Y, fermentation, gas and such dis- 

has not carried his experiments with 

food very far. If he had he could easily 
que himself, in 48 hours, as Eugene 
, the famous food scientist, has 


Proved beyond all doubt. 
wie eason which led Eugene Christian 
up the study of food in the first 

_ pacume he himself, as a young 

was @ great sufferer from stomach 
oan trouble. 

» acute was his affliction that the best 
Petialists of the day, after everything 
Se their power had failed, gave him 

0 ¢ ucated for a doctor himself, 
: ogg no help from his 


that wrong eating was the 
= and that right eating was the only 


By R. S. Thompson 


cure, he took up the study of foods 
and their relation to the human system. 
What he learned not only restored his 
own health in a remarkably short space 
of time, but has been the means of re- 
lieving some 25,000 other men and women 
for whom he has prescribed with almost 
invariable success even though most of 
them. went to him as a last resort. 

Christian says that all stomach and in- 
testinal disorders, with their countless 
sympathetic ills are caused by wrong 
selections and wrong combinations of food, 
and that right combinations of food will 
positively remove every stomach and in- 
testinal disorder by removing its causes. 

No one would think of putting salt into 
an open wound, and yet we do worse than 
that when we keep putting irritating acid- 
creating food combinations into our stom- 
achs already surcharged with acid. 

The word diet is one which has an un- 
pleasant sound—it makes us think of 
giving up all the things we like for those 
we have no taste for. But Eugene Chris- 
tian’s method is entirely different—instead 
of asking his patients to give up the 
things they enjoy, he prescribes menus 
which are twice as enjoyable as those to 
which the patient is accustomed. 

Christian believes in good foods deli- 
ciously cooked—the kind all of us like 
best and which may be obtained at any 
home store, hotel, or restaurant. He says 
that most of the things we eat are all 
right—but that we don’t know how to 
combine or balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when 
combined with another equally good food, 
produces an acid reaction in the stomach; 
whereas either of the foods alone or 
eaten in combination with some other food 
would have been easily and perfectly di- 
gested. 

Unfortunately, each food we eat at a 
meal is not digested separately. Instead, 
all of the foods we combine at the same 
meal are mixed and digested together. 
Consequently, if we eat two. or more ar- 
ticles at the same meal which don’t go 
well together, there is sure to be acidity, 
fermentation, gas, and all kinds of. diges- 
tive trouble. 

At Eugene Christian’s New York office 
there is a constant stream of men and 
women who go to him for treatment after 
having tried everything else, and rarely 
are they disappointed in the outcome. 
Some of the results he has attained read 
like fairy tales. I know of a number of 
instances where his rich patrons have been 
so grateful for their restoration of health 
and energy that they have sent him 
checks for $500 or $1,000 in addition to 
the amount of the bill when paying it. 


There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a 
course of little lessons which tells you 
exactly what to eat in order to overcome 
the ailment which is troubling you. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, and dinner, curative as well as cor- 
rective, covering all conditions of health 
and sickness, including stomach acidity, 
constipation, and all intestinal disorders 
from infancy to old age and all occupa- 
tions, climates, and seasons. They also 
tell you how to reduce and how to gain. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist, because every 
possible point is so thoroughly covered 
and clearly explained that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn’t answered. 
You can start eating the very things that 
will remove the causes of your disorder 
the day you receive the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. Many people who have suf- 
fered for years from acid stomach find 
that their ailment vanishes completely in 
48 hours. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, 
simply write The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, Inc., Dept. 1205, 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. It is not necessary 
to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial, with the understanding 
that you will either return them within 
that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following 

form instead of writing a letter, as 

this is a copy of the official blank 

adopted by the Society, and will be 
honored at once 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept."1205, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy o. 
Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will 
either remail them to you within five days 
after receipt or send you $3. 
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GIRLS! LOTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of “Danderine” makes 
hair thick, glossy and wavy. 





Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair. 





To be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 

It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 


soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 
cent bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
—all drug stores recommend it — apply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abundance, 
freshness, fluffiness and an incomparable 
gloss and luster, and try as you will you can- 
not find a trace of dandruff or falling hair. 

If you want to prove how pretty and soft 
your hair really is, moisten a cloth with a 
little Danderine and carefully draw it through 
your hair— taking one small strand at a 
time. Your hair will be soft, glossy and 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits everyone who tries this. 

Try a 35 cent bottle at drug stores or 
toilet counters. 





| be.a safe sort of complaint ? 





commanded the Marshal, waving the re- 
volver in lieu of his well-known night- 
stick. “What you got to say to me, 
Lucius?” he asked as the women fell back. 

“Do you think they c’n hear?” 

“Not unless you whisper louder’n that.” 

“Well, say, I want you to do me a 
favor. I want you t take me up to the 
jail an’ lock me in.” 

*You—you want to be locked in?” 

“T don’t care whether you put it that 
way er to lock all these fool women out. 
It’s all the same to me. I aint had a 
minute’s peace for nearly two months. 
j” 


“Why don’t you go in your own house 
an’ stay there?” demanded Anderson. 

“That don’t seem to help any. They 
come to call on me so often you'd think 
I was a preacher or a doctor. An’ what’s 
more, my wife’s beginnin’ to get her 
dander up. I c’n see what’s comin’. If 
she ever—gee, it will be awful!” 

“Then you haint murdered her yet? 
I understaod you had.” 


ICIOUS LUCIUS looked over his 
shoulder and drew closer to the Mar- 
shal. 

“This here strain is gittin’ to be too 
much fer me, Mr. Crow. I can’t keep it 
up much longer. I’m breakin’ down. I 
been thinkin’ it over, an’ I can’t see any 
way out of it except to go to jail fer a 
month er two.” 

“What’s the charge?” inquired Marshal 
Crow. 

“There wont be any. I'll do it fer 
nothing. It wont cost you a cent to ar- 
rest me.” 

“That aint what I mean. What I mean 
is what offense have you committed? 
What law have you broke?” 

“Well, it’s purty hard to say.” 

“What charge will your wife make 
ag’inst you? Somebody has to make one, 
you know.” 

“That’s just it. She wont make any 
charge against me—positively not. So 
I’ve got to do it myself. You’ve had a 
lot of experience. What fer sort of a 


charge would you say I ought to bring?” 
“Against yourself? It aint regular, 
Lucius.” 


“How about insanity? Wouldn’t that 

I been actin’ 
mighty queer lately.” 

“T should say you had. 
to resist arrest?” 

“No, I’m askin’ fer it. If you don’t 
want to be seen walkin’ through the 
streets with me, I’ll go on ahead an’ wait 
fer you at the jail.” 

“Well, this certainly beats all! I 
thought sure you’d put up an awful fight, 
Lucius.” 

“T want to be locked up so’s I wont 
commit murder,” Lucius explained ea- 
gerly. 

“Good gracious! You come along with 
me, Lucius Fry. You got to be put under 
lock an’ key:’fore this night is over. I 
can’t take no chances on your murderin’ 
that pore defenseless wife of yourn. 
You come—” 

“T aint thinkin’ of murderin’ my wife,” 
protested Lucius, holding back. ‘What 
I’m scared of is I’ll murder one or two 
of these pesky women—that Banks wom- 
an, fer instance. It’s gittin’ so I can’t 
stick my nose outside the door ’thout 


Aint you goin’ 
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her droppin everything an’ Tunnin’ 
to gab with me. I don’t get a minute’ 

‘ ° ° 3 
privacy. If it aint one, it’s 
Aste think I was Napoleon Bo 
the way them women act. I don’ 
what’s come over ’em.” don't kr 

“Why, it’s just ‘cause they think 
can lick any man in town. That's he 
way with some women. The more brutal 
a man is to his own wife, the moet. 
other women seem to appreciate him, | 
must say, it takes a purty good man jp 
lick that wife of yourn—she’s twice as 
big as you are, and— 

“Why, gosh dern it, Mr. Crow, I 
couldn’t lick Stella in a million years.” 
whispered Lucius fiercely. 

“What’s that? You—you ga 
can’t lick your wife?” . 7 

“I should say not!” exclaimed Mr. Bry 
raising his voice in his earnestness, jp 
stantly he lowered it, standing on his tip. 
toes the better to impart. the follow 
information to the amazed Marshal: “jhe 
can lick me with both hands tied behind 
her back. Nobody knows it betters] 
do. I just got to keep throwin’ thing 
at her an’ cussin’ an’ smashin’ furniture, 
an’ all that, ’cause if she ever got an ide 
how scared I am of her, she'd pick mew 
by the seat of my pants an’— Oh Tiel 
you it’s gettin’ to be more’n I c’n stand 
Mr. Crow. It’s mighty hard to Keepmm 
thinkin’ you got to keep on bein’ bia 
when you're scared plumb to ‘death-al 
the time. Why, if Stella ever got dio 
the fact that I—” ae 

“But you keep on beatin’ her jastte 
same, don’t you?” : 

“T never beat her unless her backs 
turned. First I throw somethin’ abba. 
That’s the best way. But you sever 
ought to throw anything unless you got 
somethin’ ready in the other hand: av 
hang onto that until you're sure shéSm 
goin’ to run to’ards you ’stead opi 
other way. If you're goin’ to be at 
cessful wife-beater, you got to Bem 
awful lot of common-sense.” He toukel 
over his shoulder. “Come .on up i 
street a little ways, Mr. Crow,” he sid 
nervously. “Them fool women are cdg 
nearer all the time. Next thing yo 
know, they'll be tryin’ to sick me onto 
you, an’-—an’ I’d have to make good 
They got all their husbands scared of me, 
an’ they keep tellin’ me that I’m te 
grandest little man in the world. You 
know Jim Banks? Well, he’s twice # 
big as Iam. A week or two ago he cam 
out on his back porch an’ called mes 
name. I started over to apologize to him, 
but he thought I was comin’ after him, 
so he jumped back in the kitchen # 
slammed the door. She told me ® 
wanted to send fer you, Mr. Crow. 1-4 
wish he had.” a 

“T understand you been = 
threats about what you'd do to me if 
ever tried to arrest you,” said An 




































































sternly. “Is that true?” — ze 
“No, it aint. My wife’s been makit 
all the threats. She don’t make a 





bones about what she’ll do to you lym 
ever try to arrest me. _ She says 
bust your head fer you.’ 









ARSHAL CROW straightened. # 
and glared at the Fry naol 
There was-a light in the kitchen WS 
“You wait here, Lucius Fry, # 
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FACE**OWD 

Moxs.Vivaudou speaks to the Women of America 

| want you to use this Talcum and Face Powder ; this 
Creamand Toilet W ater; the other delightful Mavis prod- onal 
ucts, | want you to use them because | have made them _w Vivaudou. 

you—and in the making has gone my skill, my enthusi- —iyes Building 

asm, all the lore of my art. | suppose that is why you. for senerous 
who have used them have called them Irresistible!’’ — Mavis Perfume 





Radium and Beauty 


OTHING but Radium or an 
X-Ray machine will produce 
a Radiograph. Here is a Radio- 
graph produced solely by placing 
*Radior’’ Night Cream ona photo- 
graphic plate—visible proof that 
Radior”’ Toilet Articles contain 
Actual Radium. . 











RADIUM energizes living 
tissue—rejuvenates 
skin and complexion. 


You can now use this amazing 
energy as an aid to beauty for 
Actual Radium is embodied in 
all ‘““Radior” Toilet Requisites. 
(See $5000 guarantee.) 


Delight and benefit in the use 
of luxurious “Radior” Face 
Creams and Powders, Talc, 
Rouge, HairTonic,Skin Soapor 
Facial Pads. Try them once and 
you will always choose Radior 


—imbued with life by Radium. 


a dior 


Toilet Requisites 


—are sold by Department and 
Drug stores. If not obtainable at 
your favorite shop write direct to 
the distributor. 


Write for ‘“‘Radium and Beauty’’ 
—our complimentary booklet which 
gives you full details of this new 
beauty knowledge. Address, Geo. 
-Borgfeldt & Co., Irving PL, N. Y. 


Radior Co. Ltd. of London 
New York London 
Sole Distributors 


orgfeldt & Company 
New York, N. ¥. 


= 


Radior Preparations are 


Geo. B 
Irving Place 








(under $5000. penalty} 


to be prepared from the 
purest pharmaceutical 
ingredients to contain a 
defunte quantity of Actual 
Natural Radium, and to 
retain thew Radio-activily 
for at least 20 years” 








move till I come back. I’m going in 
there an’ talk to that wife o’ yourn.” 
“You better take a gang o’ men with 
you. Remember, I’m givin’ you fair 
warnin’. She'll eat you alive.” 

“T’ll take my friend Mr. Squires with 
me fer a witness—that’s all. Is she out 
in the kitchen?” 

“T don’t know. I aint been in the 
house since the row. She locked the door 
on me.” 

The Marshal strode away, leaving 
Vicious Lucius to the mercy of the wom- 
en. Harry Squires was nowhere in sight. 
Mr. Crow looked about in some alarm. 
His speed noticeably decreased. Fumbling 
in his coat pocket, he found his police 
whistle and proceeded to blow a shrill 
blast upon it. A few moments passed, 
and then Harry came hurrying around the 
corner of the house. 

“Where have you been, dern you?” 
“T’ye been in the house chatting with 
Mrs. Fry,” said the reporter. 

“Ts she conscious? Is she able to 
talk?” 

“She certainly is. She 
wants to see you.” 

Harry Squires grasped his arm and led 
him toward the kitchen door. Mrs. Fry 
herself admitted them. She looked most 
formidable. 

“Did my daughter Elfaretta ask you to 
come here and interfere with my private 
affairs, Anderson Crow?” she demanded. 

“T am not supposed to answer ques- 
tions like that, Mrs. Fry,” said Anderson 
with dignity. “I am pleased to inform 
you, however, that I have succeeded in 
arrestin’ your husband, an’ I intend to 
see to it that he is locked up fer—” 

“Oh, my goodness!” groaned the gigan- 
tic lady, dropping suddenly into a chair 
and lowering her face into her apron. 


Come on. 


HE Marshal looked at her in aston- 

ishment. 

“You have got to release Vicious 
Lucius at once,” said Harry Squires 
sternly. “We can’t afford to wreck this 
poor little woman’s life.” 

“Little—what’s that you said?” stam- 
mered the Marshal, still gazing at the 
ponderous bulk in the chair. 

“You heard what I said—wreck this 
poor but proud lady’s life. Speak up, 
Mrs. Fry. Tell the good Marshal all 
about it.” 

Whereupon the woebegone Mrs. Fry 
lifted her head and her voice in lamen- 
tation. 

“T knew it couldn’t last. I might ’a’ 
knowed something would turn up to spoil 
it. It was too much to expect. Oh, if 
you only wouldn’t lock him up, Mr. Crow! 
V’hat will people say when they find out 
you was able to arrest him single-handed, 
without 2 gang o’ men to help you? Oh, 
oh, oh!” 

Mr. Squires interposed a suggestion 
just as she was on the verge of sobs. 

“T dare say we could stage a perfectly 
realistic struggle between Mr. Fry and 
Mr. Crow. Mr. Fry could trip Mr. Crow 
up—all in play, you know; and then I 
could rush in and grab Mr. Fry from 
behind while he was letting on as though 
he was kicking Mr. Crow in the face. 
The spectators would—” 

“T wont be a party to any such mon- 





key business!” exclaimed the Marshal in 
. 
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some heat. “What do you tak 
If I arrest Lucius Fry, I'll jet da 
pick him up by the coat-collar and 
“That’s just, it,” cried Mrs. Fry. “He 
wouldn’t fight back, and how would I fee 
if you carried him off to jail as if he Was 
a lunch-basket? And I was beginning to 
feel so proud and happy. I was gett 
so I could look those cats in the face i 
because my husband was the best little 
dare-devil in the Gully. They used to 
pity me. Now they are so jealous of me 
they don’t know what to do. They'd give 
anything if they had a husband like Ly. 
cius—little as he is. My, how they envy 
me, and how I have been looking down 
on all of ’em the last six months! And 
here you arrest him. as easy as if he was 
a little girl, when I been telling every. 
body there wasn’t anybody living that 
could take my man to jail. Oh, LJ 
wish I’d never been born!” 


NDERSON CROW was puzzled. He 
pulled at his whiskers in the most 
helpless way, and stared wide-eyed, 

“But—but aint you afraid to live with 
him?” he mumbled. “Aint you afraid 
he’ll lick you to death sometime when 
he’s in one of—” 

“He couldn’t lick me if I was chloro 
formed,” blurted out Mrs. Fry, arising 
suddenly. She bared a huge right am. 
“See that? Well, that’s as big as his leg. 
Don’t you ever get it in your head that 
I can’t lick Lucius Fry. That aint the 
point. I can do it, but I wouldn't doit 
for anything on earth. I want him tog 
on thinkin’ he can lick me. I want tobe 
proud of him, and I want these other 
women to feel sorry for me because I've 
got a man for a husband, and not a rab 
bit. Where is he, Mr. Crow?” 

“He’s out there waitin’ fer me to take 
him to jail—that is, he said he’d wait 
Course, if you wont make any affidavit 
ag’inst him, I—I guess there’s no sense in 
me lockin’ him up. I was doin’ it as a— 
er—as a sort of favor to him, anyhow. 
He seemed to be afraid he’d kill some of 
them women that hang around him.” 

“T just thought he’d act that way. I 
wont make any charge against him. 
want him to stay just the way he is— 
fine, upstanding brutal sort of feller. You 
go out there an’ tell him to come in here. 
I want to go down on my knees agai 
and forgive him.” 

The Marshal hesitated. He was be 
tween two fires. He couldn’t very wel 
oblige both of them. Lucius unquestion- 
ably was eager to go to jail for reasoms 
of his own, and Mrs. Fry was Just 
eager that he should remain at large 
The Marshal scratched his head. E 

“T feel kinder sorry fer him,” le 
mused. “Like as not, one of them womét 
will git so foolish over him that her hus- 
band will take it into his head to gets 
divorce, an-—” He paused in confusion. 

“Go on—go on!” pleaded Mrs. Fry, 
her eyes sparkling. : 

“Well, from all Lucius says, he despises 
the whole lot of ’em. Still, that aint gam 
to help him any if Jim Banks er one at 
them other idiots gits all bet up @ 
jealous an’ goes and sues fer a divott 
namin’ Lucius Fry as—” | Pe 

Mrs. Fry slapped him violently oa 
back. ; 

“That’s just what I want!’ she ete 
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LEEPLESSNESS, irritation and nervous 
let-down are conditions that often arise 
from slight forms of indigestion. 


MMMM 


The speed at which we live, and the high 
tension under which we work are largely 
responsible for the lack of care we give both 
to the selection of our food and its proper 
mastication. 
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I have found in my own personal prac- 
tice that chewing my Original Pepsin Gum 
ten minutes after each meal frequently 
relieves these conditions. 
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joyously. “I'd be the proudest woman in 
Tinkletown.” 

The Marshal stared. Harry Squires 
covered his mouth with his hand. 

“Well, of all the gosh—” 


H's ejaculation was cut short by the 
opening of the kitchen door. Lucius 
stood outlined in the aperture. He was 
clapping his arms about his body, and his 
teeth were chattering. The voluminous 
sleeves flapped like great limp wings. 
“Say,” he whined, “I can’t wait out 
there all night in this kinder weather. If 
I got to go to jail, I want to do it right 
away. It’s cruelty to animals to leave 
me standin’ out there with nothing on 


my feet but carpet-slippers. Come on 
an’—”" 

“Come in to the fire an’ get warm, 
Lucius dear,” called out his wife, as 
shrinking and as timid as a whipped child. 
“I forgive you. Julie! Jul-ie! Come 
down here an’ help me get some hot 
coffee an’ something to eat fer your 
ra.” 

“I—I guess we’d better be goin’, 
Harry,” said Marshal Crow uncomfort- 
ably. “I got to disperse that crowd 0’ 
women out there in the street. Good 
night, Lucius. Night, Mrs. Fry. If you 
ever need me, all yer got to do is just 
send word.” 

Lucius followed him to the door, and 
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would have gone out into the night os 
him if the Marshal had not Pr sche 
pushed him back. 

“You—you aint goin’ to desert me, are 
you?” whispered Lucius fiercely, 

The Marshal leaned over and whispere; 
to Lucius. F 

“If all the other men in this here torn 
had as soft a snap as you've got, Luciy; 
Fry, they’d hate to die worse'n ey, 
because they’d know they'd never ei 
back into heaven ag’in.” 


“The Veiled Lady and the Shadow’ 

another of George Barr McCutcheon 

joyous “Tinkletown Tales,” will 

in the next, the June, issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 
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page 53) 





the almost naked body of a Tarmangani 
lying face down in the deep dust of the 
pathway. Numa glared intently at the 
quiet body in the dust. Recognition came; 
it was his Tarmangani. A low growl of 
warning rumbled from his throat; Sheeta 
halted with one paw upon Tarzan’s back 
and turned suddenly to eye the intruder. 


OR a moment the latter stood his 

ground with arched back and snarling 
face, for all the world like a great, spotted 
tabby. Numa had not felt like fighting; 
but the sight of Sheeta daring to dispute 
his rights kindled his ferocious brain to 
sudden fire. His eyes glared with sudden 
rage; his undulating tail snapped to stiff 
erectness as with a roar he charged. 

It came so suddenly and from so short 
a distance that Sheeta had no chance to 
turn and flee the rush, and so he met it 
with raking talons and snapping jaws. 
But the odds were all against him. To 
the larger fangs and the more powerful 
jaws of his adversary were added huge 
talons and the preponderance of the lion’s 
great weight. At the first clash Sheeta 
was crushed, and though he deliberately 
fell upon his back and drew up his power- 
ful hind legs beneath Numa with the in- 
tention of disemboweling him, the lion 
forestalled him and at the same time 
closed his awful jaws upon Sheeta’s throat. 

It was soon over. Numa rose, shaking 
himself, and stood above the torn and 
mutilated body of his foe. His own sleek 
coat was cut, and the red blood trickled 
down his flank; though it was but a 
minor injury, it angered him. He glared 
down at the dead panther, and then in a 
fit of rage he seized and mauled the body, 
only to drop it in a moment, lower his 
head, voice a single terrific roar and turn 
toward the Ape-man. 

Approaching the still form, he sniffed 
it over from head to foot. Then he placed 
a- huge paw upon it and turned it over 
with its face up. Again he sniffed about 
the body, and at last with the tip of his 
rough tongue licked Tarzan’s face. It 
was then that the Ape-man opened his 
eyes. 

Above him towered the huge lion, its 
hot breath upon his face, its rough tongue 
upon his cheek. The Ape-man had often 
been close to death; but never before so 
close as this, he thought. 


Presently, however, recognition dawned 
upon him, and with it a realization of the 


-astounding fact that Numa did not seem 


bent on devouring him—at least not im- 
mediately. Numa was looking right into 
his eyes, evidently aware that he was 
alive. Presently the lion cocked his head 
on one side and whined. Tarzan knew 
the note, knew that it meant neither rage 
nor hunger; and then he risked all on a 
single throw. 

“Move, Numa!” he commanded, and 
placing a palm against the tawny shoul- 
der, he pushed the lion aside. Then he 
rose, and with a hand on his hunting- 
knife awaited that which might follow. 
It was then that his eyes fell for the first 
time on the torn body of Sheeta. He 
looked from the dead cat to the live one, 
saw the marks of conflict upon the latter 
too, and in an instant realized something 
of what had happened. 

The Ape-man stroked the great head, 
picked up his spear and looked about for 
the trail of the girl. This he soon found 
leading toward the east, and as he set 
out upon it, something prompted him to 
feel for the locket he had hung about his 
neck. It was gone! 

No trace of anger was apparent upon 
the Ape-man’s face unless it was a slight 
tightening of the jaws; but he put his 
hand ruefully to the back of his head 
where a bump marked the place the girl 
had struck him, and a moment later a 
half-smile played across his lips. He could 
not help admitting that she had tricked 
him neatly and that it must have taken 
nerve to do the thing she did and to set 
out armed only with a pistol through the 
trackless waste that lay between them and 
the railway and beyond into the hills 
where Wilhelmstal lies. 

That the girl could hope to reach the 
town on foot in less than two days 
seemed improbable, for it was a good 
thirty miles, and part of it hilly. But 
even as the thought crossed his mind, he 
heard the whistle of a locomotive to the 
east. Then his keen ears caught the 
whining of brake-shoes and a little later 
the signal-blast for brakes off. The train 
had stopped and started again. 


T was dark when Tarzan reached the 
little hill town of Wilhelmstal. He 
could see a lone sentinel scarce a hundred 


yards from him. To elude this one wou 
not be difficult ; but to enter the village ani 
search it would be practically impossible 

Creeping forward, taking advantage of 
every cover, lying flat and motionles 
when the sentry’s face was toward hin 
the Ape-man at last reached the shelterin 
shadows of an outhouse just inside th 
lines. From there he moved stealthily 
from building to building until at last be 
was discovered by a dog in the rear of 
one of the bungalows. 

It was a large dog, as large as Dang 
the hyena, and it charged with all th 
vicious impetuosity of Numa the lion. As 
it came, Tarzan knelt, and the dog shot 
through the air for his throat; but i 
teeth never reached the soft flesh; stron 
fingers, fingers of steel, seized its neck 
It voiced a single startled yelp and clave! 
at Tarzan’s naked breast, but it wi 
powerless. The mighty fingers clos 
upon its throat; the man rose, snap 
the clawing body once and cast it asie 
At the same time a voice from the om 
bungalow door called: “Simba!” 

There was no response. Repeating th 
call, a man descended the steps and a 
vanced toward the tree. In the light fro: 
the doorway Tarzan could see that he ws 
a tall, broad-shouldered man in the w 
form of a German officer. The Ape-mi 
withdrew into the shadow of the tre: 
stem. The man came closer, still call 
the dog; when he had come within ta 
feet of the Tarmangani, Tarzan leap: 
forward and hurled the German to th 
ground; powerful fingers prevented # 
outcry; though the officer struggled, 
had no chance. a 

As Tarzan stood for a moment lookin: 
down upon his kill and regretting that 
could not risk voicing his beloved victory 
cry, the sight of the uniform suggested 
means whereby he might pass to ane 
through Wilhelmstal with the minim? 
chance of detection. Ten minutes later’ 
tall, broad-shouldered officer stepped iros 
the yard of the bungalow. 

He walked boldly along the little streé 
seeking to find the hotel, or ee 
guessed, he would find the girl; an at 
the girl was, doubtless wou here 
mann Fritz Schneider, who was eit , " 
confederate, her sweetheart or both; 
there too would be Tarzan’s locket. 

He found the hotel at last, a low 








[J SCPLINE—in the Army or out of it— 
teaches men, among other things, to take 
good care of themselves. Even in smoking, 
men are coming more and more to apply this 
common-sense standard. 
One indication of this is the growing popu- 
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larity of a common-sense cigarette, such as 
Fatima. For, not only do Fatimas please the 
taste—there are other cigarettes of which this 
is true —but Fatimas’ delicately- balanced 
Turkish blend does not disturb, even should a 
man occasionally smoke more often than usual. 


Liggett Myra Tobacco Cx 
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A Sensible Ciga rette 
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Painted Walls 
Have you ever thought of decorating 
the walls of your home with paint? 


Soft Finish—Washable 
DUTCH BOY FLATTING OIL mixed 
with DUTCH BOY WHITE LEAD 
has solved a serious problem of interior 
painting—giving a finish which is not 
only beautifully soft, but washable. 


rT ur UF LSAS SU tsa ist 


Any Tint 
Your painter will produce any tnt 
to meet your taste, however individ- 
ual or exacting. 


Portfolio of Color Designs 
Personality and harmony are shown in the 
portfolio of color suggestions for home deco- 
ration, which we will be glad to send you 
for ten cents. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Write our nearest branch for Portfolio 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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“ding with a veranda. There 
agg both floors, and people, 
wale officers, could be seen within. He 
failed to catch sight of the two he sought, 
however, and so he swung lightly to the 
roof of the veranda and continued his 
investigations through windows of the 


second story. 


T one corner of the hotel, in a rear 
A room, the blinds were drawr; but he 
heard voices within and once he saw a 
figure silhouetted momentarily against the 
blind. It appeared to be the figure of a 
woman, but it was gone so quickly that 
he could not be sure. Tarzan crept close 
to the window and listened. Yes, there 
was a woman there and a man. 

The adjoining room was dark. Tarzan 
tried the window and found it unlatched. 
All was quiet within. He raised the sash 
and listened again—silence. Placing a leg 
over the sill, he slipped within and hur- 
riedly glanced about. The room was 
vacant. Crossing to the hall, he came to 
the door of the adjoining room. Now he 
distinguished words. The woman was 


aking. 
sr ie brought the locket,” she said, 
“ss was agreed upon between you and 
General Kraut, as my identification. I 
carry no other credentials. This was to 
be enough. You have nothing to do but 
give me the papers and let me go.” 

The man replied in so low a tone that 
Tarzan could not catch the words, and 
then the woman spoke again. 

“You would not dare, 
Schneider,” she said. 
not touch me! 
me!” — 

It was then that Tarzan of the Apes 
opened the door and stepped into the 
room. What he saw was a huge, bull- 
necked German officer with one arm about 
the waist of Fraulein Bertha Kircher, and 
a hand upon her forehead, pushing her 
head back to kiss her on the mouth. 

_ Schneider heard the noise of the open- 
ing and closing door behind him and 
tumed, At sight of this strange officer, 
he dropped the girl and straightened up. 

_ What is the meaning of this intru- 
sion, Lieutenant?” he demanded. “Leave 
the room at once.” 

Tarzan made no articulate reply; but 
the two there with him heard a low growl 
break from those firm lips—a growl that 
sent a shudder through the frame of the 
Gin and brought a pallor to the red face 
of the Hun and his hand to his pistol; but 
fven as he drew his weapon, it was 
ae from him and hurled through the 
lind and window to the yard beyond. 

Tarzan backed against the door 
and slowly removed the uniform coat. 
te ou are Hauptmann Fritz Schneider,” 
‘Said to the German. 
t of it?” growled the latter. 
am Tarzan of the Apes.” 
two oy him saw that he was 
le coat, which he threw 
ae and then he slipped quickly 







Hauptmann 
And then: “Do 
Take your hands from 


































ime trousers and stood there clothed 
ae, loin-cloth. The girl had rec- 


oar time, too. 

bur hand off that pistol,” Tar- 

“i aimonished her. Her hand dropped 

Now come here!” 

the “pproached, and Tarzan removed 
and hurled it after the other. 


“What do you want of me?” demanded 
Schneider. 

“You are going to pay the price for the 
thing you did at the little bungalow in 
the Waziri country,” replied the Ape-man. 

Schneider commenced to bluster and 
threaten. Tarzan turned the key in the 
lock of the door and hurled the former 
through the window after the pistols. 
Then he turned to the girl. ‘Keep out of 
the way,” he said in a low voice. “Tar- 
zan of the Apes is going to kill.” 

The Hun ceased blustering and began 
to plead. He had a wife and children at 
home. He had done nothing. He had 
tried to save Lady Greystoke, but another 
officer had killed her. 

“You are going to die as befits your 
kind,” said Tarzan, “with blood on your 
harids and a lie on your lips.” He started 
across the room toward the burly Haupt- 
mann. Schneider was a large and power- 
ful man—about the height of the Ape- 
man, but much heavier. He saw that 
neither threats nor pleas would avail him, 
and so he prepared to fight for his life. 


OWERING his bull head, he charged 

for the Ape-man, and in the center of 
the floor the two clinched. There they 
stood locked and swaying for a moment, 
until Tarzan succeeded in forcing his an- 
tagonist backward to the wall, where he 
reached for the German’s throat, while 
Schneider in a piercing voice screamed: 
“Kamerad! Kamerad!” 

Tarzan grasped the man by the throat, 
drew his hunting-knife and brought the 
sharp point to the lower part of the 
German’s abdomen. 

“Thus you slew my mate,” he hissed 
in a terrible voice. “Thus shall you die!” 

The girl staggered forward. “Oh, God, 
no!” she cried. “Not that! You are 
too brave—you cannot be such a beast!” 

Tarzan turned and looked at her. “No,” 
he said, “you are right, I cannot do it— 
I am no German.” And he raised the 
blade and plunged it in Schneider’s heart. 

Then he turned toward the girl and held 
es his hand. “Give me my locket,” he 
said. 

She pointed toward the dead officer. 
“He has it.” Tarzan searched him and 
found the trinket. “Now you may give 
me the papers,” he said to the girl, and 
she handed him a folded document. 

For a long time he stood looking at 
her before he spoke again. 

“IT came for you too,” he said. “It 
would be difficult to take you way back 
from here, and so I was going to kill 
you, as I have sworn to kill all your 
kind; but you were right when you said 
that I was not such a beast as that slayer 
of women. I could not slay him as he 
slew mine; nor can I slay you who are 
a woman.” 

He crossed to the window and raised 
the sash, and an instant later he had 
stepped out and disappeared into the night. 
And then Fraulein Bertha Kircher stepped 
quickly to the corpse upon the floor, 
slipped her hand inside- the blouse and 
drew forth a little sheaf of papers which 

she tucked into her waist before she went 
to the window and called for help. 


“When Blood Told” another new story 
of “Tarzan the Untamed,” will appear 
in the next, the June, issue of The Red 
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What are you 
doing to help 
yourself? 


AVE you set a business goal for 

the future? Picture yourself later 
in life. Will you retire from business 
with sufficient for your needs? Will 
people come to you for advice as to 
how to be successful ? 


There is but one sure way of realiz- 
ing your hopes—all depends upon 
when you start, and how you do it. It 
can be summed up in one word— 
“Preparation.” 

The history of business proves that 
Success is a natural result of training 
for it. 


Training for Success 


If you were training for athletic 
prowess, you would pattern your ex- 
istence along the lines laid down by 
athletic champions. 

Then—follow the example of the 
men who have won out in the field of 
business. With few exceptions, the 
leaders and big successes have been 
law-trained men. 


All business is founded on Law 


No man’s business education is com- 
lete without a knowledge of Law. 

Row can you hope to compete for Suc- 
cess against law-trained minds unless 
your mind is trained in law? Law 
training will broaden your vision, de- 
velop your power to analyze business 
problems, fortify you to grapple with 
and master any situation which may 
arise in your business career. 

The study of law has been simplified 
and made interesting by the Blackstone 
Institute (the foremost non-resident 
law school in America). All the drud- 
gery of former law study has been 
removed. This Course has been pre- 
pared to give you, in your a time, 
the ruling fundamentals of all business. 


What the Course is 


The Modern American Law Course 
and Service has been written in an in- 
teresting, easy-to-digest form by 80 of 
the leading law authorities of America. 

It has been prepared by ex-President 
Taft, Hon. John B. Winslow, George P. 
Sutherland, former President of the 
American Bar Association, Joseph E. 
Davies and others. 


Free Book ‘‘The Law Trained Man’’ 


The new 118 page book shows how easy it will be 
for you to learn law in your spare time. Send for 
this book now. Learn how law training will give 
you the real assistance you need to become a bigger, 
better business man. Send in the coupon now. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 75 
608 So. Dearborn _St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book— 
FREE 





Business 
Position 


Ceeeereesesce 


o- For Business [ ] 


Adm. to Bar[ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 75, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Chocolates 


Bryn Mawr Chocolates for the 
motor trip, picnic, or indoor 
party. Nothing else has half their 
delicidusness. Without them no 
téte-a-téte can have full charm. 
Their wonderful freshness is due to 
our better methods; their enticement 
to our rich cream centers encased in 
exquisite chocolate. 
At better class candy stores. Or send 
$1.25 for perfected Bryn Mawr package. 
You'll order again. 
F. M. PAIST CO. 


The Home of 
Better Confections 
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All the Seldiers and 
Sailors Love It 


‘*The demand comes not only from the 
hospitals, but from the large camps, from the 
battleships, from the overseas men’’—this is 
from the assistant director of the American 
Library Association, who knows what the boys 
want. He is simply telling what interests 
them, what they delight to read—‘ ‘what they 
cannot get enough of.’’ 

There is no sawdust in the veins of Zane 
Grey’s people—his people are out-of-door 
folks — Human nature remains uncurbed — 
violent—in the large spaces among the Western 
trails — that is why the soldier likes him so — 
that is why you will like him when you see his 
latest exciting story of the Far West. 

It is the higher, spiritual quality, something 
bigger and finer than melodrama that induced 
this demand, not only the red-blooded action 
of his books. Book after book, each one 
greater than the last, shows that he is fast 
rising to the zenith of his powers. 


Read This New One! 


The Desert of Wheat 


By Zane Grey 
Buy it today at your bookseller’s. $1.50. 
Read it and pass it on to a soldier. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 


IN 


Wonderful, New, Eas 
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tradition, and quite as before, found her- 
self misunderstood except by each new 
masculine arrival. 

Brand, however, went in the other di- 
rection, for he sought no new triumphs. 
His financial and social position now fixed, 
he no longer even took the trouble to be 
smart. Starting his married life as a fast 
and idle man of fashion, he soon was go- 
ing the pace of his vices as fiercely as he 
had ever plunged through the Harvard 
line. He found even club bars tame and 
became a sort of famous and aristocratic 
lord bountiful for all the cafés and all the 
night cab-drivers and all the noisier men 
about town—not at once, of course, but 
in a fairly reasonable space of time. 

The odd part was that his wife was not 
especially displeased by the increasing no- 
toriety of his escapades, for she had that 
antiquated idea that aristocracy and com- 
mon decency are never quite compatible. 
In the light of Brand, in what artists 
would call his later manner, one came to 
have a not unfavorable idea of the un- 
known Joe Webb. Considering the hus- 
band who did please Mrs. Joe Webb, one 
formed a grim respect for the one who 
did not. 

The effect of all this on Ruth Alling 
was disappointing to those who expected 
melodrama. To the outward eye the ef- 
fect was nil, but as years went on, Ruth 


| showed no signs of marrying anyone else, 


until by the seesaws of fate Jimmy Mc- 
Kay began to appear again in her life. 


OW, if that had been a right and 

proper drama which I reviewed that 
late afternoon in the twilight, the day I 
discovered that dusty picture, it would 
have been, once more, the story of the 
hare and the tortoise. Brand Clayton 
would have been the hare, and Jimmy Mc- 
Kay the tortoise; but the sober stories of 
a factory-town have little use for the rules 
of the drama. The truth was that both 
were hares. What football had been for 
Brand Clayton, munitions were later for 
Jimmy McKay, the golden wand which 
lifted him overnight from obscurity to 
fame. 

One must not suppose that Jimmy Mc- 
Kay had pined very much in his exile. The 
chances are that he had had a very good 
time, for like Brand Clayton himself, he 
was little more than a good-natured, nat- 
urally well-bred, popular boy, not very 
clever but foolishly handsome, who would 
never know Fame unless Fame came along 
and seized him by the scruff of the neck. 
For years he had held a modest job on the 
railroad—something, I think, to do with 
construction. Ruth’s world knew him no 
more, but he had a life of his own. One 
heard of him shining in bowling-clubs and 
standing high in fraternal orders. 

Then came the war, and then, with a 
rush, came the boom-time of Baring. 
As Grant had ordered that cannon be 
cast into plowshares, so the British Gov- 
crnment ordered that plowshares be cast 
into cannon. The Baring Plow Corporation 
became an arsenal, A dozen other estab- 


lishments sprang up around it. Work 
poured in by the trainload; shops 
built by the acre; and cities of team 


shanties sprouted up in the outskiggae 


On the crest of this Klondike 
Jimmy McKay. He had been fe 
first to build the spur-tracks and 
row-gauge roads that ran between ae 
but within a few months he had ream 
reward of the pioneer. 


To know Jims 


= 


THE LONG GAME AND THE FINAL GO 


(Continued from page 82) £ 


# 


F 


McKay was to like him: the trouhial 


been that, up to that time, the relia 
had not known him. = 
high-salaried man, and in another 


In a year hewn 


back in the world of the country-ciims 


of that part of Baring which hada 
forgotten him. 4 
There is a phase of a deep but 


love which finds a sort of exquisitelm 


r ° : a 
in renewing memories of that love, aim 


that alone I think the intimacy bem 
Ruth Alling and Jimmy McKay # 
newed. If it had been anything) 
profound there would have been litt 


son why the acquaintance could not 


been renewed at any time during them 


ten years. In time, of course, im 
quity, that right hand of Cupid, gop 
work. Re 
I liked Jimmy McKay; he was olf 
to me, as he was to Ruth; but aff 
first fiush of his meteoric rise, rum 
gone about that were not reassurings 
day I looked him up in that 
Dun and Bradstreet’s that runs 
the social life of industrial cities? 
lized a luncheon-date with the mang 
the Plow Corporation to put the q 
bluntly : a 
“How is McKay panning out?” 
“Why do you ask?” he inquirelle 
by the way his eyes narrowed andm 
hovered around his lips;T understomt 
he knew perfectly well why T asa 
did not even explain. a 
“Well,” he replied at: last, “to tom 
shipping of a twenty-million-dollae 
poration requires a clear head. Tom 
clear head, a man can’t dance ally 
and drink all the whisky in Baring 
“So?” I replied with that pon 
and worldly lift of the eyebrows wi 
use when some such tip is passed Ove 
grapevine agency. q 
“Yes,” continued the manager, eq 
ing a little. “What are you and 
friends at the Quadrangle Club gol 
do next to spoil a good engineer? 
chap is out of his class with young 
and Brand Clayton and that bunch. 
their speed I give him six months. 
Still, I think that Jimmy might 
come to his senses, that the mal 
ominous prophecy might never have 
fulfilled, had it not been for that 
genius of Baring, Mrs. Joe Webb. 
Joe Webb decided to “take up 
McKay, and for Mrs. Joe Webb 
up anyone, seemed to spell the beg 
of the end. 


ME:: JOE WEBB could have m® 
under heaven for wanting Ss 


pany of Jimmy McKay, except 
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THE ENSEMBLE OF BEAUTY AND CHARM 


La finesse filigrante d’une vague 
moutonneuse, pureté de perles 
luisantes, vous suggerent subtilement, 
facon indescriptible, un souffle 

de mon incomparable Djer-Kiss. 
— Kerkoff, Paris. 


Translation: The filigreed dain- 
tiness of crested foam, the pu- 
tity of the soft glow of pearls, 
subtly to you convey, in man- 
ner indescribable, a suggestion 
of my incomparable Djer-Kiss. 


+ 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’s 

leurs, the Alfred H. Smith Co., of 50 

est 34th Street, New York City, will be happy 

to send you samples of Dijer-Kiss Extract, Face 
and Sachet. 


French in quality—French in spirit—irresistibly French in 
charm! Do you wonder, Madame, Mademoiselle, that American 
ladies are so eager for all the Specialités de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Face 
Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale, Soap, * Rouge? 


You will be careful, if you would attain to the utmost of 
charm, that you do not lack even one of the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss. 


* ROUGE ONLY temporarily prepared in America 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 


TO THE LADIES interested in keeping husbands, 
brothers, fathers and sons cool, contented, comfortable— 
and therefore agreeable: 


Study the picture of this improved union suit 


Imagine the comfort provided by that blouse above the 
snug waist band, allowing free bodily movement from hips up. 


Note the closed seat, smooth across the back —no spl.t or 
flap to open and bunch up. 


Figure for yourself how cool and free and comfortable an 
active man or boy must be when wearing a suit of Rockinchair 


Surprise your men folks. Pleasethem. Give them a whole 
summer of genuine comfort —in Rockinchair Underwear 


Be sure to get the original garment of this construction. Its 
simplicity of action is only to be 
found in underwear bearing the 
name Rockinchair in the neck. 


Sizes to fit all men and boys 
regardless of figure. A variety 
of attractive materials to suit all 
purses. At most good stores — 
if not at yours, we'll gladly take 
care of you. 


Henderson & Ervin 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Stockrooms: 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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body else wanted it. He was ot reall 
rich or clever or even danger J 
through his association with Ruth Alig 
and his work in munitions, he had for th 
moment been made a notable, and that jy 
enough for Mrs. Joe Webb. She wag 
skillful siren, and within a month ge 
could not see Mrs. Joe Webb ij her 
limousine without instinctively looking for 
Jimmy McKay. A regular feature of gi 
first acts at the Baring Theater was Mr, 
Joe Webb, fashionably late and bundledis 
furs, gushing down the side aisle to a bor 
with Jimmy stalking proudly after, 

For all the sign that Ruth Alling 
Jimmy McKay was to her a friend aj 
had never been anything more, Even | 
who had watched the affair almost wi 
jealousy, might have been deceived hal 
there not come out of a clear skya 
call for help. It came in a telephe 
message late one afternoon, but im such 
tone that I hurried to Ruth’s homey 
fast as a cab could bear me. She % 
standing in one of the great, deep wm 
dows when I walked into the paring 
the old Alling house, a colossal room, wi 
that faint musty smell which is neverae 
sent from those old Victorian mansion 
I saw that she had been crying, ania 
hardly paused for a greeting, «=a 

“Harry,” she broke out, “can’t youl 
Jimmy McKay from going to hell? 

I am sure that that was the firstily 
her whole life that she had evertia 
word in that way, but strangely im 
sound queer. It seemed the onlym™ 
ting. The very use of it on thom 
lips gave an epic quality to them 
and I had an inspiration to equals 
retorted suddenly: ae 

“Can’t you?” a 
| Sees one agonizing instant, 1 howgt 

that I had offended her, for shea 
a long time unmoving. Then even ma 
tragic moment, she smiled wryly. 

“Have I ever had any success 
way?” 

There is one consolation for a mal 
limps around with a twisted body. W 
talk to him as they never can to@ 
who might be a possible conqueror. 
that very reason I cannot tell just wall 
was that Ruth told me that sad aftemam 
Suffice it to say, that there was note 
step that Jimmy had taken since lig 
teoric rise that she did not know df 
still she loved him. The Alling family 
longer controlled the plow-works, bit 
still had interests. The old-time 
agers still told Ruth their secrets, 
knew in detail what we all knew vague 
that Jimmy’s days were. DUMDEIES: 
promised to do what I could. One 
ways promises that; and what Gas 
ever do? 

I hope that Ruth never has knowiaiay 
never will know the state in which [aay 
Jimmy McKay that evening, foram 
for what help I could give had @ 








a ’ 
% one day too late. Jimmy himself to 
poCKINCHa ys later the story of what had happemess 
brutal day, and it was not 2 Stones 
“s- likes to go over. A board of Bas 

spectors and nonresident Gite 

something of the sort had been Gi 


Rockinchair Und in S works, and Jimmy ry ee 4 
. ockinchair Underwear in Summer; | had been hurried and mt “al 
Year “Round Comfort: puofoid Health Underwear in Winter. | him all over the city, and at as 
been located at the countty . 
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Developing a_ 
National Asset 


HE LIFE of our Nation is largely sustained 

by the commerce that moves over our rivers, 

canals and lakes, and which passes through our 
great harbors to and from al! parts-of the world. 


The harbors of the United States—on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and on the shores of the Great 
Lakes—are unequalled in size and depth of water 
by those of any other country. Our principal rivers 
and canals have a total length of over forty-nine 
thousand miles. 


Through these harbors and waterways, yearly, come and go 
millions of tons of food stuffs, manufactured articles and raw 
materials, ‘They are as necessary to our life as are the rail- 
roads and highways and—like the railroads and highways— 
they owe their development and maintenance, in a large 
measure, to the power of explosives. Many a river channel 
has been deepened, many a dangerous reef has been blasted 
away and many hundreds of miles of canals have been dug 
with the help of Hercules Dynamites and Blasting Gelatins. 


The development of harbors and internal waterways is but one 
of the many methods by which the products made in the great 
plants of the Hercules Powder Co. are helping to increase the 
natural assets of our Nation. 
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country-club, of all laces, j : 
of a busy afternoen al bade 
dollar order being rushed thro reer 
plant, and an order of double the size ° 
pendent on that. An hour later 
had consented to come in—consented 
insolent nonchalance. He had come jp. 
reeling. ' 





HAT, of course, I did not tell J 

but I did tell ‘her that jaa 
going with me to the South. One 
month he spent with me there ina 
ing-club of which we were the ona 
pants. In time I told him whom 
prompted me to take him away, fi 
almost wished that I hadn’t, Awa 
weeping is bad enough, but a greabim 


G4 9 . 99 of a man in sobs of remorse is hom 
He was going to blow out his brainga 
was going to France to die in the Fan 
Legion— 4 


Bea fed po to do nothing 
sort,” I told him. “You're going tam 
TRENGTH! Might sustained + carp dicryptge wil 
. yeek or so, as the rr 
by right. The Huns backed - Jimmy began to appear, T hearty 
° ‘ ° about dying; t the end of them 
across the Rhine facing two mil- Over Timmy weet back. Just Ma 


lion straight-shooting Yanks. Here ranged, T-do not know: ae 


that Ruth pleaded outright in hist 

’ . although she would probably ham 

To supply Colt 8 Firearms to even that had it bees nectsei ' 
the gallant boys who went over Alling name still had a great seniim 
h ; power at the Plow Corporation” 
there was our business. To use her request did not put Jimmy 
. . . name in the background did ii™ 

them right was theirs. Didthey? Jimmy did go to France, a yeatls 
THEY DID. did not go as a derelict. He went 
officer of the railway engineers, ag) 


And now we are making COLTS so you who had something to lose—and am 
Colt A c Piet) husband. If I shall never forgettie 
can own a Colt utomatic Fistol or when Ruth sent -me her call fora 
Colt Revolver. shall never forget the talk that I hadwi 
her at the old house after he had sak 
Do not aceept ‘“‘the next best."” You After that month in the South, Ruth ls 


: seemed to think, more than once, tht] 
want Colt protection for your home. hed earned the right to heraaaan 


For accuracy, ; “T can’t pretend, Harry,” she sid 
d dabili Cx, me at that time, “that I am sorry he 
RPS erssy XN gone.” She paused a moment, and t 
and safety _ she added with one of those quick re 
ing flashes that showed the unbelieva 
every world . vision that dwelt within that qu 
struggle sinc cluded girl: “I love him. You know 
™ - i . I love him, but I also understand 
has proved there is down to the ground. I know ato 
nothing like a Colt. Its glo- he + edgy his heart are conce 
° — F & . 
rious associations will make ; She paused again, and then she ¢ 


ou proud to own . tinued: 
o vf " alate “I have no illusions, Harty. 1d 


It would be well to tel , think that war is going to transfom 
. ell your In uniform or out, he will be just thes 
dealer the size and model Colt eid, man, but in war there is a plact 
i i 7 } side of him that had no opening 
Automatic Pistol or Colt Re vind of life. And in men like him 
volver you prefer to guide him . is a side that is really magnificent | 
in his order. “Men like him—” I suppos 
those few phrases was a 
comprehensible fascination 10 
COLT’s PATENT FIRE ARMS ing of those two weak gants 
MFG. Co. f " cloistered, erase ee . 
provincial heiress, there : 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. : an insatiable craving for the 
Manufactures of "Registered: the physically dramatic. — 
108 en 
Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Guns ang oe. oe oe Jimmy 
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“Since I Started Housekeeping— 


nothing has been used on my floors, woodwork and furniture except Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. It has kept them beautiful through the years.”’ 


Simply apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax with a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays 
ormops of any kind. Very little rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of 
great beauty and durability. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


“Lreutd and Paste 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish, but a wonderful preservative — it 


8a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass 
over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


) Johnson's Prepared Wax contains no oil, consequently it cannot discolor Je” 
‘ the wood or catch dust and dirt. It # made in Paste, Liquid and Powdered form. — 
; JOHNSON’S PASTE WAX — For polishing floors of all kinds—wood, ——— 


linoleum, tile, etc. 


_ 0HNSON’s LIQUID WAX — For polishing furniture, pianos, wood- 


work and automobiles. 


/#0HNSON’S POWDERED WAX—Sprinkled over any floor will imme- 
diately give a perfect dancing surface. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., 
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=~ Talcum Powder 
~In'the ‘daintiest container you 
= find'the’softest, ‘smoothest tal- 
S ‘cum/there is—andas fascinat- 
? “ing’and ‘delicate as the breath 
of’a rose. 


» People of taste and refinement, 
e wholare satisfied to have only 
» the best, preferJap RoseTalcum . 
= “Powder “for the *bath, ‘for the 4 
= nursery, forthe face—foralluses. ‘a it 
© Trial Offer: Sénd 20c for an attractive , Va {5 ) Bi 
Week-end Package containing four Jap Rose ‘ , ee on 3 
miniatures, consisting of one each of Talcum ; ; y 
Powder, Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. ¥ ANS ‘Bein 
sre S KIRK Panv “© “4 f f 
- > gs attures oy "4 
Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s (Browniny /y 
Colt’s Automatic Pistols Colt’s (Browning) Automati 
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A Gift and an Heirloom 


**With this new silver I want you to. 
have some pieces that I received as a bride. 
The patterns are widely different, but the 
brand on the silver is the same. It should 
last throughout your lives as mine has.”” 


The picture above is imaginary, the incident | 
is typical of 1847 Rogers Bros. experience. 


' The letter to the right is one of hundreds 
that come to us unsolicited. 
Teaspoons, $3.00 a set of six. Other pieces in 
proportion. Sold by leading dealers 
Send for Catalogue E-48" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


f) 1847 ROGERS. 


SILVERWARE 











